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Nalanda Excavations.* 

By J. A. Page, Esq., A.II.I.B.A., SupermteBdent, 
ArclisBOlogical Survey, Central Circle. 

I must preface niy remarks wltk an apology for the inadequate 
means at my disposal of conveying any intelligible description 
of the buildings themselves to you. For this purpose lantern- 
slide illustrations thrown on a screen are indlspensible, and 
these I have not had the leisure or the facilities to prepare. 

I hope, however, to refrain from any long wearisome 
descriptions, and will trust to make my remarks intelligible by 
eirculatiiig among you afterwards a number of photographs of 
the principal features of the Nalanda excavations and the finds 
made there. 

The celebrated Buddhist Monastery of Nalanda probably 
came into existence at some time between the fi^fth and seventh 
•centuries ad.. 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian who visited all the 
Buddhist centres of India between the years 405-11 a.d., is 


^ A lecture deliverfd at tlio Annuai Meeting o| the Society, 
^ Trmds Fd Eimx Eegge Oxford Press (1886),., 
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silent, coneeming tlie existence of a monasteiy ot Nalandii. ; 
■wliexeas Iris successor Yuan Chwang \ wlio toured India Indoveen 
tlie years 630-645' a,b, in tlie reign of Ifarslia^ deseri'bes iis 
.buildings a.t some length ; the inference belog that, the sil;e was 
populated and the monasteries founded at some tinicl>ctw(‘en tlu) 
visits of the two pilgrims. The present name of tlic loealll'y is 
Burgaoin 

Burgaon, writes Mr. Broadley^ who excavated here in the 
sevciities^ has been ulentified, peyond the ])ossib;!;iy of a donlt ? 
with that filiQfafjrama on the outsliiite of wluVlp more tluin 
I;000 years agO;, flourished the great Nalanda, Momistory, the most 
magaificent and most celebrated seat of Buddhist learning in iho 
worlcL 'When the eaves and temples of Bajagriha \vev(' alan- 
doiicd to the ravages of cleeaj^, and the followers of Tathagala. 
forsook the dwellings of their great teachers, the imniabievy of 
Nalanda arose in all its splendour on the l?anhs of the hikes of 
Burgaon. Siiceessivo monandis vied in its embollisluncnt ; hdty 
pagodas were raised in all dircvdlons ^ halls of dispulaiiun ninl 
schools of instruction were built between t! u'ln ^ i»b.t*in[i‘s, tcni|des 
and topes %vcre constructed on the side of every tank Jind c‘'n- 
circlcd the base of every tower; and around llie 'whole mass 
of edifices rvere grouped ‘ the four-stoviefl. ^ dwellings of the 
preachers and teachers of Buddliism,^^ 

Yuan Chwang records the tradition that 5D0 mcrchanfs 
purchased the site of Nalanda for ten kotis of gold pieces, and 
presented it to Buddha, wdio preached the law here for three 
months ; with the result that most of the morchanis atiaincil 
the fruit of Arhatshlp. The pilgrim, who was atlinit.b‘d to 
Baladitya’s college as a student by the abbot Sihiblaulra, thus 
describes the various buildings at Nalnmla : — - 

After the Nirvana of Buddha, an old king of Bus couniry 
called Sakvadltya, from a principle of loving obediciU'O to 
Buddha, built this conveuti 

^ Life $f S men-' fsianff t Bmli Triilmor (lilli), autl Winters O/i r«iia 

Chmn ^ : li. A. S. (10(*5). 
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“ After l-iis decease, Ills son BnddliagTipta-i%‘iJa seized 
tliTOiie, and, continued tlie vast' undertaking j lie built, towards 
tke soiitk, an other SangJiarama. 

Then his, son (successor) Tathagata-raja built a Sangharama 
to the coastward. 

Next, his son (or,' direct deBcendanf) Baladitya Imilt 
a Smighatama to the north-east* Afterwards the kingj Bceiiig 
some priests who came from the country of China to^ receive his 
religious offerings, was filled with gladness, and he gave up his 
royal estate and became a recluse. 

His son Vajra succeeded, and built another ^ScitigJiarama 
to the north. 

After him a king of Mid-India built by the side of this 
another Sanglmramg;* 

Thus six kings in connected succession added to these 
structures. 

Moreover, the whole establishment is surrounded by a brick 
wall, which enclosed the entire convent from without. One 
gate opens into the great college, from vliicli are separated 
eight other halls, standing in the middle {oj the SimgJia'nima)« 
The richly adorned towers, ■ and the fairy-like turrets, , like 
pointed hill-tops, are eougregated together.. The observatories 
seem to be lost in the {of the morning) mxd. the upper 

rooms tower above the clouds. 

Prom the -windows one may see how the winds and the 
clouds (3 mw for ms) , and above the soaring eaves the 

conjunctions of the sun and moon {mag be ohserre^l)^ 

."'And then we may add 'how the deep, tensliiceiit ponds 
bear on their surface' the blue lotus, iiitoiiiiingded with/, 
Kie-nil (Ja^zr^ia) flower, of deep reel eoloiii?, and at intervals tlie, 
Amra groves spread over all their shade. 

All the outside courts, in which are tlie priests'^ chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projeetioiis and 
„ : coloured ; eaves, , the pearl-red, ■ pillars, .. carved , .'and , : omamentedt 
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the richly .adorned balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles 
that reflect tlie light in a thousand sluides, these things add 
to the beauty of the scene. 

' '*^^',116 SangMmmm of India are coiinied by iii3’riaths this 

is the most remarkable for grandeur and luo’ght. The priests 
belonging* to the convent, or stva..ngers {residing i .if n'v hi) alwjpvs 
reaeli to tlieiuimber of 10,01 0, who all study ibe (heat Wdililc 
as well as the works of the eighteen sects of Buddhism ; and evm‘i 
ordinary works, such as the Vedas and other books, and ihe 
works on Mag'ie ( JUmra^'eda) ; besides these they ihorongbly 
investigate the miscellaneous works, There are 1,00h men 
who can explain twenty collections of stitras^ and perhaps ten 
men, iucluding the Master of the Law, who can explain fifi y 
collections. Silabhadra alone has studied and understood the 
whole number. His eminent r^irtue and advaiuM;^! age Inive 
caused him to be regarded as the chief inemlier of the eoninninify\ 
\Vitliin the temple they arrange eveiw da\^ alioiifc lOl) pulpit;s for 
preaching, and the students attend these dist^ourscs without fail, 
even for a minute {an inch shadow 07i the dial). 

The priests dw^elling here, are, as a l)od naturally ( or 
spontaneously ) dignified and grave, so that during the 700 
years since the fotmdation of the establishment, there lias been 
no single case of guilty rebellion against tfn^ rules* 

The king of the country respects ami hmmurs the priests and 
has remitted the revenue of about 100 villages for the endow- 
ment of the convent. Two hundred householders in these villages 
day by day contribute several hundred piculs ^ of ordinary rice, 
and several Imndred catties ^ in weight of butter and milk. 
Hence the students here, being so alnmdanily supjflied, do not 
require to ask for the four requisites.® This is the source of 
the perfection of their studies, to which they have arrived/^ 

The monastery sheltered several thousand priests of the 
highest ability and talents, whose fame spread over uide 
regions. Their conduct Is Btated to have been exempItUT, ami 


» 150 lbs, datbw, b;Hyuig imd iimliciuo. 
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they followed with all sincerity the teachings of the, moral law. 
The monastic regulations, at Nalanda were of a rigid eharaeter 
and strict obedience to them was demanded. Discussion ’ on 
the most abstruse problems proceeded from morn till nighty 
to the mutual enlightenment of young and old. Those whose 
knowledge was confined to the Ttifitahm alone, we are 
informed, had to hide themselves for shame. Students from 
different parts of India flocked to the monastery to participate 
in the discussions; but before they could obtain admission 
they were required to give satisfactory answers to difSciilt 
questions put to them by the keepers of the gates. Seven or 
eight of every ten being unable to answer had to retire ; while 
the others who succeeded were certain to be humbled as soon 
as they took part in the dehate, and lose their renown. But 
the learned among them who secured admission had their doubts 
settled, and thus the stream of knowledge continued to flow 
out over the length and breadth of the countiy. Men of 
conspicuous talents, of solid learning, great ability, illustrious 
virtues, who had distinguished themselves above the ordinary 
had their names inscribed on the list of college celebrities ; 
which included Dharmapala and Chandrapala, ^vho gave a fra* 
granee to Buddha’s teachings; Gunamati and Sthiramati ol 
excellent reputation ; Prabhamitra of clear discourse ; Jinamitra 
of exalted eloquence, etc. Such were the luminaries in the 
Buddhist intellectual firmament to whom are ascribed numerous 
treatises and commentaries, and whose doctrines were widely 
diffused and have survived to modern times. 

In eoniiexioii with the eeremonial of worshipping the images, 
it is recorded that large offerings were made to the figure of 
Tara-Bodhisattva on every fast day of the year ; and Yuan 
Chwang tells us that the kings and ministers and the great 
people of the neighbouring countries offered exquisite perfumes 
and flowers, and carried gem-covered flags and canopies, whilst 
instruments of metal and stone resound in turns, mingled with 
the harmony of flutes and harps. . These religious assemblies last 
forneven days.,‘^^_ , ' 
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/riie. remains of Nalanda- include a range of numerous massive 
'brick ruins^ nuining nortli andsoutli^ of tbc great stupau altacliixl 
to til e monastery^ the original CHmrtyards of xvhicli may possibly 
be traced in tbe s(]^tiare cultivation set in a. debris- 

stronvn area, of some l/iOO by 400 fetd;-. Tliese open pactxs 
conceivably mark the ' positions of tbe courtyards of the six: 
monasteries wldcli Yuan Chwang describes, 

To tbe so'iitb of tbe monastery^ according to Yuan Cliwang^ 
there was a pool in which it is said tbe dragon, or Saffa-N'alanda 
used to dwell, after wdiom the place has been named. Cunning- 
ham ^ identiiied this pool with the present small tank to the 
south called Kargidya Pokhar, which corresponds in position to 
the pool of the 

Ljtng east of the stupa mounds, aiid running psirallel to 
them north and south at a distance of about oQO feet, is a iruize 
(4; (juadraughis or mkaras, Detaehcd mounds farther aiield to 
the east, “west and nortli mark the sites of oflun* tenipk^s, w'hilo 
iiulividual seulptures scattered all over the sif e point to the days 
of Nalanda, ''s gnsatness. General Cunningham wns of opinion 
that he met W'iili the linest sculptures in India at this site ; aiul 
it is proi>able that a, considerable portion of tlie linest sculptures 
now in i;bo Iiulia-n Museum, Calcutta, <*aTne from here. 

ilefore entering on to a brief account of the progress of the 
excxivations canted out on (he site, it will perhaps be best briefly 
h describe tlie different principal types of structure to be found 
there. 

The viharaB or monastk? .establishments at Nalanda all 

coirforiii to a common tviUN so far as they luivo 
Vllmras. , f 

been exposed. IMicy form a rectangle in plan 

bounded by an outer range of cells or cubicles witli an open 

verandnh running round tlioir inner fa,ee and enclofdng a large 

(puulrangular court, which usually contains a well, among other 

feaiuiexx Sometimes the verandah is a {ujhmnaded structure, 

and, in other instances, partakes of Iho form of a I crracc^ open lr> 

^ Anhmuh^j kal V'^i, 


Nalaiida; Monastery No. 1; N. W. corner of courtyard, as excavated, during conservation and 

reconstruction of original steps. 
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tlie skj* Tlie exterior walls were apparently quite |)lain w'ltli tlie 
exception of a simple plinth-moiilding or string-course dividing' 
tlio fa^*ade^ and may or may not have contained windows ; for 
"we have found no wall preserved to a sufficient height to settle" 
this point. The probabilities are, ho^vever, that no opening was 
provided in the outer walls, wdth a view to ensuring greater 
seclusioii for the inmates, and that lighting Was obtained through 
the door opening on to the inner verandah. 

In the cells themselves, in the thickness of their walls, were' 
provided concrete recesses which served as couches. Occasionally 
little corbelled niches appear in these walls, which were perhaps 
used as receptacles for little images of Buddhist objects of 
worship. 

On one side of the quadrangle w^ould be the entrance, usually 
in a projecting bay or porch ; and directly opposite would be 
located the shrine containing the principal image of the 
Buddha. 


The stupas, erected perhaps over a casket of relics associated 
with the person of Gaiitamar or one of his 

Stupas# 

disciples, or perhaps merely to mark some spot 
hallowed by Buddhist tradition, would take tlie form of solid 
dome-like structares enclosed possibly by a railing or boiiiidary 
wall and surmounted by a representation of an luiibrella or series 
of umbrellas. Around a large main stupa of this kind are* 
often grouped small stupas votive emblems contributed by 
pious devotees as a work of religious merit. 

These then are the two principal kinds of structure which we 
may expect to find in a Buddhist monastic foundation. 

Let us now proceed to an account of the excavations 
themselves. 

In March 1916, Dr. Spooner commenced the eieavatioii , of 
the area by digging a trench along a line nuining north-west 
and south-east from the site /No. 3 of General Cunningham, 
called l)y him the monastery of Bnddhagupta. In tlie course 
c^f operations patches of the pavement- of thi-s inoiiastei*y? together 





p.B, (>.»«. 


Mona story 
No. !• 


.TJtb Its north mil and a cross wall of one of the cdls of the 

adjoining mouasteiy to the south, ascribed by Ou.imngham 
Sakraditya, were also discovered a few feet below , le sui ace. 

The north-western corner of the latter uumasiery w;is a so e e.n- 

cd, disclosing what appeared at first to be a two-.-ioned s vn.- 

tm-e, though the upper storey has subswpuM.Uy proved o l^e 
a later erection covering an earlier building. Sonic si up .uu.i 
fragments were discovered in tlie few cells so Uv tdcared, as we. I 
as a small “ blackish stone ’’plaque in whudi tlie .Buddha 
and his attendants were delicately cut. Save Cor lis 

upper portion the plaque was in excellent pu stu .i( ion. ^ u .., 

excavations were later on closed in, and the exploration of 

the monastery temporarily abandoned. 

The north wall of the southern monastery on being disclosed 
measured 205 feet and the ^ side walls 
168 feet. The wall is 6 6'’ tliick, which is 

increased by a fool on Ibe wch side. The 

jL “ its are laiill u! sU|>enor 

inner court is recianguiai , 

„„„a. ti..t ft. ivbk joW. »» »»«'iy '■.'■“."'■f',.., , 

patches of plaster left here amltherc tn inauab that ^ 

walls were covered with this material and ilien, perhaps, deeovated 
in some manner. The entrance to the monast. jy is in 1 he centre 

of the west wall, where a grand stairease, 82 feet wnle is me 

with, projecting some 38 feet. The total height of he wos 
wall externally is about 25 fcot. Along the inlenor wall, on .nil 
the four sides, are rows of chambers, whiidi vary slightly ni me 
but average some 10 feet square. These latter are each provided 
with two bed-recesses measunng C' 0" ia length, while two 
square niches appear in the chambers at the north-west and 
south-east corners. In front of the chamhers there is a contin- 
uous walk or terrace 10’ 6" wide, which on the court side has 
been enclosed by a low parapet wall. In the partial deanuiee 
then effected, an ornamental moulding along tlie courtyard 
walls and a few fragmentary sculptures of a eompariitively late 




Nalanda: General view of Monastery (Site No. 1) from west. 
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date and of lesser interest were, discovered. Tliese included 
a small standing image of Buddha and four seated ones. 

As anticipated by Dr. Spooner in the first season of his oper- 
atioiis^ through certain significant features even then apparentj 
there are several strata discernible indicative of successive 
desertions and re-occupations of the site. The second level is re- 
presented by a concrete pavement which lies immediately below 
the first, and is to be found in all the chambers on cutting 
through their floors to a depth of % feet. Similarly, the third 
level, which is 3^ 9'^ below the first, is represented by a further 
pavement of lime concrete. A stone drain in the north Virall of 
the courtyard 6' 9''' below the first floor level would appear from 
its position to be contemporary with the third pavement level, 
and to have originally discharged its contents into the court- 
yard of the monastery. 

Among the most important of the strata^ are the 
fourth and fifth levels, and to facilitate and add to the clearness 
of their description, it is best to begin in the reverse order. 
Originally the courtyard was surrounded by an ‘open colonnaded 
verandah on the four sides ; a feature which on the topmost 
level has been covered over and paved with lime concrete to 
serve as an open walk in front of the chambers. The entrance 
to the monastery lay in the west side through a grand portico 
some resting on pillars, the bases of which are still 

leii in situ. It seems as though this feature was subsequently 
converted into a porch with an ante-chamber by the addition 
of walls projecting from the sides, which narrowed down the 
door to 6 feet. Flanking this door were found traces of stucco 
figures, and similar figures were also found in the large niches in 
the north and south walls of the portico. The brick walls here 
as well as the ground — where charcoal is lying even now — 
bear unmistakable traces of burning. From this portico one 
would enter the monastery, the chambers of the monks lying on 
all sides with open cloisters in front. These have been opened up 
to the bottom on the south and east sides of the building, the 
superstructure in the remaining portion having been allowed to 
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HtaiKi, 111 the noTtli-wcst .comer o£ tlie courtyard Is a well, 7 feet 
in diametei'; for fclie use of tho monks, wliicli .is fiiiisliod oil witli 
a cn'rciilaivparapefc at the top. This parapet would appea.r to be 
a later addition ; for, about 3' ludow, ihe well is sipiarc 
externally where it pierces an original In-ick paving. Con- 
nected with this original brick floor in tlie south-west corner 
is a sort of platform, which in some ways recalls similar features 
existing at Taxlla. Along the cloistered walls were originally 
placed stone figures on pedestals, which Dr. Spooner thinks were 
removed when the monastery was deserted. In i.ho centre of the 
east side, and projecting from the back wall, was t!ic chapel 
enshrining a colossal stucco figure of the sea^ted Buddha, of which 
merely indications of the legs remain. Immedititely in front of 
the sanctum, and at a slightly lower level, is a raised platform 
which, from the stone bases of the columns still i u siiu^ appears 
onginally to have been an open-pillared portico. It is worthy c>! 
note that the largo gateway of tho sanctum seems at some later 
period to have been blocked in the middle by a masonry jiicr, on 
cither side of wlueli was left a small dooia This is apparent 
tlirough tho straight line of tlie Jambs of the wide original 
gateway being* still visible in the brick wall face. 

In the Gutranee to this monastery Parulit Iliranand i Sastri 
discovered -a very important copper-plate inscription of Sri 
DevapalaJeva, the third sovereign of the l^ila Dymistj, 

The plate is surmounted by a seal bearing tlio Dlianna- 
chala'a eniblem flaiiked by two ga7.elles, and the iusm'iption it 
contains, which is in Sanskrit written in Devanagari character, 
records the grant of five villages in the Gaya and Ilajagriha 
districts of the Srinagarbhiikti (i.e. Patna Division ) for the 
upkeep of the Nalanda monastery and the provision of comforts 
for the monks and bhiksus arriving there from all quarters^ 
The inscription further records that Devapaladeva made this 
endowment at the request of the king of Sumatra-, Sri Balapufra 
Deva — it would seem in return for an equivalent grant in that 
country, The inscription is dated in the 38th regnal j*ear of 
Devapaladeva., corresponding to 801 ito. 




View of tHe two brieli-lniilt ea,ves with 
ceilings, in 


Plioto.-ongravMi & in-inmlar. tluv(Htlot>H of thi* Surv<‘y of linSm, Calcutta, UH'a 
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Several other finds of interest were . made in this colonnaded 
verandah. 

To pa^'s on to the fourth level, this would appear to result 
from the rcoceupatioii of the site after its earlier abaiidonmeiit hy 
the monks ; tlic ground level in the interval having risen some- 
what as a result of silt deposit and natural earth aecumiilation. 
The verandahs, in which the stone figures were erected to inspire 
the monks with nobler aims, were apparently no longer desired, 
and therefore filled in. Evideiiee of this is to be found in the 
fineness of the outer face of the brick walls exposed to the court- 
yard, the corresponding inner face having been left rough and 
uneven. It was at this time that the necessity arose for the two 
main flights of steps, the one leading from the entrance up to 
the toj) storey of the monastery, and the other down therefrom 
into its courtyard ^ for the monks, it seems, still utilized the 
i 5 vell in the courtyard which was now finished off with the higher 
circular parapet at its top. It may be observed that the level of 
the well, as added to, was slightly higher than the foot of the 
steps leading down to the courtyard. Another addition of 
considerable interest was made at this timo in about the centre 
of (die north wall of the court, whore two structural eaves 
of brick 'with corbelled entrances, 3' 10'*' wide, curiously 
resembling the rock-cut caves at Barabar, were erected. These 
have vaulted roofs ; the side walls rising vertically 3' 9'% beyond 
which the vault is carried up another 5' 9'^ The chambers are 
identical and measure 15' G'"' by 11' S"' internally, the thickness of 
the entrance wall being 4 feet. As these caves (at Barabar) are 
cut with curving ceilings, their imitation here has necessitated the 
covering of the chambers with a vaulted roof, which constitutes 
not actually the first but is among the first examples prior to 
Muhammadan influence. No exact date can yet be assigned to 
this building, but that it is pre-Muhammadan seems certain, and 
this invests the arch with real importance. The bricks seem to have 
been specially made for the purpose. They are not very large ancient 
bricks and not squared in the usual way, but laid as stretchers 
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witli tlie BideS' a little. slitnted/^ ^ The verandali in front yiehl<Al 
several sculptured fragments of some interest, wliicli iuclndo one 
remarkable plaque representing the principal eveni'.s in the life 
of Buddha, though the Mahaparinirvaua seeiie at the top is broken 
and missing. The plaque appears to have liecn lodgcnl originally' 
in the niche between the doors of the two caves. It was found 
in fragments, and these have been cirefully reset togei-her. 

Lastly, there remains to be noticed the sixth level of occupa- 
tion which, however, may or may not be the earliest on this site* 
Beneath the floor at the south-east corner of the verandah of the 
monastery at a depth of about 6 feet below the level of the 
cloistered walk, and again in one of the rooms on the south sitle, 
still another pavement of lime-concrete was tlivscovered, as well 
as a couple of brick walls in the same corner. 

Further excavation carried out in 192-1-22 disclosed the 
existence of a brick paving in the soirthern half of the monastery, 
which feature probably extends over the whole courtyard. This 
paving was found at a level of some 22 feet below the extreme top 
parapet of the monasteiy court and 3' 6'^ l)elow the courtyard level 
of the fifth successive stratum referred to previously. A featut'c 
of interest uncovered at the sixth level in the centre of the south 
wall was the remains of what appoired to be a h>\v chalmtra, 
inset in which w-ere duplicate panels in low relief of bird-bodied 
men worshipping a lotus plant. Prom the style of this decorative 
relief Sir J ohn Marshall considers it to date probably from the 
seventh century or possibly tbe sixth^^ 

The level of the last stratum in relation to the fifth (assigned 
on the evidence afforded by the copper-plate of Devapahideva 
found here to approximately the ninth century a.U.) ^voiild seem 
to indicate independently a date of about the sixth or seventli 
century for the sixth stratum, thus coniirming that suggested by 
the style of the decorative panel in question. 

Two further subsidiary levels in the succession of tnonastic 
structures erected on this same site are discernible in the s naJi 
j ^ Annual Frogreu s Archeological 3urn’y, Coatral Circlo, 19 16-7. 



Nalanda; Btoiie tablet illustrating scenes in tlie life of 3:>n(ldh<a. 


Photo.-engnived & print(‘d at ilu* otlicis of the Survey of India, ('alruttn, i: 
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sqiiiire cl^altya in tlie centre of tlie courts tliese oecmTing 
between the tliird and foiirtli levels apparent in the courtyard 
W'alls ; while evidence of a later brick-facing added to the 
previous striicture is also to be seen in the exterior walls of the 
monastery, 

'I'hiis no fewer than eight different levels and distinct 
periods occur at the single monastery site No. I ; and it will be 
the aim in eoiiserving these fragmentary remains to preserve a 
delinite portion of each stratum. The circumstance that each 
succeeding monastery adheres to an identical plan necessarily 
restricts the area of each stratum that can be maintained as such, 
and at once adds many difficulties in the carrying out of reciuisite 
measures of repair. However^ by dealing with the different 
periods systematically it is hoped to make them intelligible to the 
interested visitor^ and to preserve intact the internal evidence 
they each contribute to the history of the Nalaiida site. 

W ith this consideration in view^, it is proposed to preserve 
as far as possible the straligraphic evidence afforded by tlieeartli 
through which the excavations have been sunk ; and to this end 
a substantial mound of earth left undisturbed in the south-west 
corner of the courtyard of Monastery No. I has been cut back 
cleanly to a slight batter and rendered watertight on top. 

The stratigraphic evidence Icontained in this feature is of 
unusual interest, as it discloses with extraordinary clearness the 
vicissitudes through wdiieh the various successive structures 
have passed from the period of the original foundation of the 
monastery. Layers of ashes, potsherds, heavy brick debris, 
more ashes, and, finally, natural earth accumulation are most 
clearly defined, and serve at once as an indisputable record of 
fire and destruction, and of the abandonment and subsequent 
reoceupation of the site. 

The multiplicity of levels and strata revealed in the shattered 
remains of this monastery No. I are not a little confusing, and 
necessitate very careful observation and study to separate them 
into contemporary periods. In the absence of adequate survey 
drawings eo-relating the remains in plan^ elevation and section, 
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Jittle earn be done iii tins direction ; but it is bopod to obi-ain, 
a necessary dmiipy-leYel and to train the drangiii.smen 

in its nsCj Avitli a view to the preparation of such architccdairal 
drawings in the near future* 

The vatue of sneli gj^stematio siirve/ iuJa^ingiug* In light 
items of evidence hidden from the most careful visual evirmlua- 
lion of the old remains in an ordinary way ciinnot l)e over- 
estimated^ as; has been manifest in s!iu!la,r survey work under- 
taken among the Muhammadan monuments at Delhi ; and iim 
internal evIJonee already disclosed at tlie Nalanda site e!n»<>ur- 
agos the hope that it will be eventually possible to r<^<n>nstructi 
oil paper^ with some assurance as to its probahlo authcnliciiy;, a 
restoration illustrating the seepuence of monastic struetures built 
on this site between the sixth and twelfth centuries. 

Overlapped at its north-east corner ly inonasieiy No* I, 
which it adjoins, is tluj monastery clesig- 

? P ^ ® ® ^ ^ nated I A. It is entered on i hi' iioH !i through 
aiallared portico, of whicli only ihc bases of 
the columns now remain, ami a vestibule. The ]>la.n of Die 
monastery is a root ingle containing the usual monksN'ha.nihcrs 
on each side, with the addition of what miglit |h>ssih!y have bemi 
a slirino in the centre of the south side, though nothing specially 
indicative of its purpose was found tlierc. An open jiillared 
verandah ran originally around the (inadrangle, whicdi is pavtnl 
with bricks set out in a number of rectangular panels. In 
the centre are two pa.rallel rows of hearths, seven in, number, 
connectel by a common duct of corbel eanstrnction about .feet 
high. This feature occurs again in tlio eastern verandah. 
Its purpose seems, at present, to defy explanation, but Pamlli; 
Hirananda Sastri, who- excavated it, thinks it might hanm 
been used for preparing rasas, or drugs, In which ease tlie 
building would have been a medical seminary or BhislLik-sala.. 
In the north-east cornet , of ' the court is an octagonal well, 
which on clearance yielded a number of earihen vases. The 
present water level k about feet below tho court. It is 
remarkable ^^that heaps of decayed rice and oats were found in 
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two elianibers ,on the east^ suggestive of their possible use ,as 
storerooms* Again^ in other rooms on the norths several copper 
and stone , images of Tara,^ Avalokitesvara^ M.aitreya_, and 
Buddha '' were 'discovered/ perhaps an indication.' of the saints 
favoured By' the individual monks residing here, , A flight o:£ 
steps rises between two of the rooms on the north., probably to 
afford access to the verandah roof. An important item of 
evidence for the chronologyof this monastery is furnished by 
the circumstance of its ivalls, and those of the structure to the 
west of itj intersecting at two points. From this fact and 
from the existence of the drain passing through its south-west 
corner and entering the stupa court of site No 3^ it is appai'ent 
that the monastery had fallen to ruins and was deserted before 
the stupa came into existence. 

The conservation work necessitated on the striieture included 
the repair of a low concrete parapet around the inner edge 
of the verandah enclosing the courtyard. This feature was 
reconstructed between the rough base stones still in> situ wbicli 
formerly supported the pillars of an open colonnade. By 
carefully recording in plan the precise position of such few 
of these rough stone bases as still remain, it has been possible 
to work out the intervals originally separating the columns, 
thus enabling the positions of the missing pillars to be indicated 
on the site. 

Conservation work has up to the present been impeded by 
the necessity of utilizing such of the larger fragments of the 
old bricks as could be recovered from the excavated debris, 
which have necessarily to be dressed to an even face to conform 
with the old work This operation of cutting and 

dressing old bricks has been a very slow process, owing to the 
scarcity of suitable labour in the locality. 

It is, hoTvever, hoped to experiment in the manufacture and 
burning of new bricks locally, with a view to obtaining the 
large sizes, averaging 15'' by 9" by 3'b used by the Gupta 
builders, and so necessary for the appropriate repair of the 
old walls. 
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Immediately east of tlie monastery quadrangle ascribed 
to Baladit^Ti by Cunningliam, the four 
'Temple No. 2. sides of a ruined stone temple, square in 
plan, were uncovered during the oxeava- 
tion in 1916. The entrance to the temple was np a low 
flight of steps on the east. The centre of cacli facade is 
relieved by a slight projection ; but the feature of special 
interest here is a dado of 211 sculptured panels over the 
exterior base moxdding. These panels arc symmetrically disposed 
around the facades, 20 appearing on eaoh side of tlie main 
entrance and 19 in each of the three divisions of the remaining 
walls. The pilasters which separate the panels are decorated 
with the familiar pot-and-foliage design ; and are surmounted 
hy arches carved in trefoil shape, certain of them being of 
pointed form. Some of the panels have weathered away, while 
others seem to have been left unfinished. This dado of panels 
is surraouutod hy a double cornice, the lower moulding being 
relieved at intervals with replicas of the arched fronts of 
chaityas alternated by well-earved geese; and the upper, of 
w’hich the greater part is missing, being decorated with larger 
replicas of the same ohaitya motif ; birds of various kinds posed 
in divers ways appearing in the intervals between them. In 
a few places there are signs of a third cornice of greater 
prominence, in one case portraying a human head within an 
arch. This third cornice was, however, either never finished or 
subsequently ruined before the pre.sent brick walling here was 
erected. There is a pleasing variety of sculpture figured in 
the panels of the dado : human couples in amorous postures ; 
representations of Makaras; scroll foliage and geometrical 
patterns ; again, elaborately dressed women seated in pairs ; 
Kinnaras playing on musical instruments ; a snakeebarmer, 
etc. The scidptures of deities include Siva and Pavvati in 
separate panels ; or together in one, where the goddess turns 
aside in fear on beholding the terrific form of her spouse ; 
Kartikeya with the peacock ; Gaja Lakshmi ; the gods Agni and 
Kuvera; the Kachchhappa Jataka cleverly represented; and 
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there are scenes depicting archeiy. In other panels men and 
women appear in contorted attitudes, and a monstrous lion is- 
depicted, its long neck towering over a- smaller beast wliicla lias^ 
a curiously porcine look. ^'^Many are occupied/^ says Div 
Spooner of these panels, “ with merely decorative devices,, 
some of which are of extreme beauty and fascination. One- 
shows a design based upon the hexagon, which Sir John 
Marshall tells mo was supposed, like the pointed arch, to be 
exclusively of Moslem inspiration in this country ; while 
others show a great variety of intricate and altogether charming 
geometrical designs. Perhaps the strangest,, though, are those' 
panels which represent apparently folding doors or gates,, 
where one wing of the gate is shown to be closed, while the 
other half is rendered open by the simple device of not 
sculpturing it at all, but letting one-half of the figure within 
appear to view. One panel is entirely taken up with the 
heraldic mask so popular in Gupta art and in the art of later' 
times, down to the coming of the Moslems. Another shows 
a human-headed bird with very flowery tail, the whole having; 
a curiously Burmese look about it. A very heraldic jpheasant 
sort of bird is strutting like any jackdaw of Bheims in anotheiv 
swinging triumi)hantly an inverted Vajra in his beal^^ 

The outside stone plinth having been cleared, Dr. Spooner 
came to some foundation stones on which the superstructure* 
rests, and still lower down to what appeared to be a brick 
pavement a few feet wude, at the edge of which a treneb 
was dug down some 8 feet. From the evidence disclosed in 
this operation it became clear that the stone temple above was 
a much later structure erected over an older brick building 
and as the panels of the plinth, according to Dr. Spooner,, 
are assignable to about the sixth or seventh century A.n.,. 
it would appear that these materials w^ere taken from an 
older building and utilized in the decoration of this temple, 
the level of which in relation to the other strata disclosed 
in the Nalanda area postulates a considerably later dat& 
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for it., Dr. Spooner continues ; The exquisite qnality of the 
c:.T,vvings shows that their date must have been not far distant 
from Im^iorial Gupta times.’' 

'Fho external dimensions of the temple are 118' by 1 OS ' , but 
nothing definite c.an be said of the interior plan until furt.ln-r 
clearance is carried out. The usual position of the sjuudnin 
is covered with a debris of huge stones, and except iovo. 
chambers, one on each side of the entrance, nothing can yet be 
made out. Fragments of the crowning .amalaka, and various 
stone members used in the construction of the temple, are 
lying about the debris-covered remains. 

Among the more noteworthy sculptures recovered here 
during the excavations were : — 

1. Buddha under a trefoil canopy and seated in the dhiirma- 
chahra mudva in the Deer Parh at Benares. Date mediiov’al. 
Height 1' 8". 

2, Vishnu standing and holding in his four hands the 
sankh, chakra, gada and padma. Height 7." 

Wo now come to the Line of High Mounds parallel to the 

range of monasteries. 

The high stupa at the south end of the range of Tnotinds 
running north and soutli and parallel to tlie line of luonasteriesj 
is the Vihara A of Cunningham, described as heing 33 feet 
high and about 70 feet tliick at the top. This he would 
identify with the stupa mentioned by Yuan Chwjing as joarking 
the place where the Lord Bxiddha dwelt for three months 
explaining the law to the gods. 

In the course of excavating the stupa three different integu- 
^ ments of new masonry, eaeli completely 

Stmpa • , enelosing the previous one, were brought 

to light. It appears that, unlike the ease of the monasteries, 
the builders did not wait for the ruin of the older slructure 
before renewing it, but enlarged the stupa by an altogether 
new masonry facing, leaving intact the Buddhist ligures iti 
stucco on the face of the original solid struciure; if, indeed,, 
Ibis latter be the original and nut itself a socomlary integu,"’^ 
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aieiit/ wliieli fiirtlier excavation '.imtBt be’ lindertaken' to disclose. 
Jt also appears tliat the stupa bad four towers abiittiug oji 
to tbe eorners, Eaeli siiccessive addxtiou, it is interesting to' 
note, followed the original plan, and to give suitable support 
to the adilitiona.1 masonry to be erected, a square framework of' 
encasing walls was buiit on each side, tbe casing then being 
filled in to form a solid core for tbe enlarged stupad 

Tbe main stupa stands surrounded in the court by a large 
number of smaller stupas, built one over tbe otber on tbe same' 
spot, sometimes two and three times. As the main stupa 
increased in size^ the level of the original court, too, generally 
rose, and many smaller stupas are found in several places half 
or completely buried in the various floors which have been^ 
unearthed. At present three distinct levels of’ the stupa-court 
can be seen. The first, the existing general level | the second, 
a stratum some three feet higher revealed by two prone ■ 
fragmentary stone pillars lying where they had fallen to the 
right of the entrance, and almost coincident in level with the 
very late brick platform on the west ; and the third, about 
4 feet below the first, at the south-east corner of the stupa. 

A factor having an important bearing on the chronology of 
these levels is the existence of the paved drain already mentioned' 
which originates in the courtyard of monastery No. I A and 
enters the stupa court at this latter place, thus clearly demons- 
trating that the three levels referred to above are later than the 
monastery No. lA ; for it is highly improbable that a domestic 
drain would be carried* through the sacred enclosure of. the stupa 
court, especially when it could without apparent diiBeuIty be 
diverted clear of it to the south. This feature further indicates 
that all three levels came into existence after the adjacent 
monastery had fallen to ruin and was deserted ; otherwise one 
■would have expected to find further drains proceeding from. it,, 
when the later levels of the stupa court w’^ere disclosed ; hut this 
was not the case. 

From this stupa along trench running noi*th some 1,500 feet 1 
up to the high mound at the extreme north' end of the site 
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dug bj Dr. Spooner, ’Wbich broiiglit to light the remains of 
Biinieroiis small stupas, several slirines and brick paveiiients, 
etc. The excavation yielded very few finds ; the only tiling 
worth recording being a seated figure of Avalohitesvara found 
towards the southern end of the trench. 

If we may identify them “with Ynan Chwan|fs des- 
cription, the liigli mounds lying in the middle and at the 
nortiiern extremity of the range of stupa mounds over whitdi 
the trench w^as carried, %vere 200 feet and 800 feet high, 
respectively. The latter of these, Cunningluim identifies with 
Daladitya^'s Temple which, according to the Chinese pilgrim, 
closely reseinhled the temple of Bodli-Gaya. This last, how- 
ever, in its present form is actually only aboxit 170 feet bigh. 
^J'he colossal statue of the ascetic Buddha, locally called Batuk 
Bliairava set up in an enclosure near the foot of this mound was, 
it would seem, originally enshrined in the Temple itself. Another 
statue of Buddha in the bhiimisparsa attitude has also been setup 
near by. It is attended by a standing figure on each side aiul 
has two flying ilgiires with garlands overhead. The names of 
them all arc inscribed, the attendants being Aiwa Vasuinitra» and 
Arja Maitreya, and the flying figures Arya Sariputra and Arya 
Maudgalyana, the t\ro priueipal disciples of Buddha, who, 
being Arhatas, possessed the powder of flying through the air. It 
is to be remarked that an encasing w-all on the south side of 
Baladitya'^s Temple can still be seen, providing another instance 
of the practice of enlarging an original structure. On the south 
and west sides, a little lower than . this, a plinth has been dis- 
closed with a dado containing at least two series of panels, one 
above the other, decorated with low pilasters of -well carved 
pot-and-foliage design and enclosing. ' the representation of 
a stupa. 

In connexion with the ' history of this temple, it is to be 
surmised that the king Baladitya of Yuan Chwang’s account, 
is possibly to be identified with the Gupta king Narsiiaha 
Baladitya (cir. A.o. 485 to 530)* 
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But it is indeed a very speculative proeedm*e to ideutify 
any of the buildings on the present site with Yuan Chwang's 
vague and somewhat perfunctory descriptions of them ; and it is 
much more difTieult to reconcile the historical personages and 
dates he mentions with those known to us from other sources. 

Several instances of such discrepancies make their appearance 
in his writings. One may cite his reference to the Emperor 
Asoka Mauiya as the great-grandson of Bimbisara of the 
Saisunaga dynasty^ vide Beal’s Life of Bitten Tdmg, page lOL 
Again in the same translation^ Yuan Chwang refers to the 
700 years since the foundation of the establishment (of the 
Nalanda monastery) | and while I cannot find a parallel to this 
statement in the later work of Watters On Ttcm Chwang^ both 
Watters and Beal agree as regards the passage recording that 
the monastery of Sakraditya was founded not long after the 
decease of the Buddha/^ Now 700 years prior to 640 a.d,, 
the assumed date of Yuan Chwang’s visit to Nalanda, taices us 
back to 60 B.C., and if^ as is most generally accepted^ the date 
of Buddha-’s death is taken as 483 b.o., the pilgrim is in error 
to the extent of some 42-3 years. So in regard to such identi- 
fication one must needs proceed with due circumspection, and 
rely for chronological data more particularly on the internal 
evidence the site affords. 

In view of the traditional association of Nalanda with the 
Eiiddba and certain of his relics, and the fact that a stupa was 
said by Fa Hian (vide Legge’s IraveUy 81) to have been ia 
existence there in his time (405-411 a.b.} marking the spot of 
the contemporary disciple Sariputra^s decease, Dr. Spooner is 
hopeful that we may recover some remains of a far earlier period 
than those already disclosed, none of which can be dated anterior 
to the sixth century a.b. Recent excavation in several pits 
in monastery No. I to a depth of 12 feet below the lowest 
stratum of occupation has, however, failed to reveal anything but 
virgin Soil ; Imt this, of course, is not coiicdusive, and one may 
yet hope for still earlier finds. 
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The fame of Nalanda throughout the mecli^B^^al period was 
far spread. Even with the political decadence of Magadhuj 
Nalanda continued to enjoy a repixtation as the centre of 
JBuddhist culture^ and retained it under the patronage of tln^ 

: ^'Pak'.kings right up to the Muhammadan concpiest, wlieii tinx 
monasteries with their abundant libuiries were burnt to ashes*, 
Evidence of the wide renown of Magadha as the eeni.ro of 
..the Buddhist world is afiorded in the fact that Yati, or Hsiao 
Yen; the first Liang emperor of China, who was an ardent 
Buddhist, sent a mission here in a.b 539 to collect Midaf/anisi 
rtaxts, and to obtain the services of a competent scholar to 
translate them. The king of Magadha, probably either Jivita 
Gupta I or Kumara Gupta III, .gladly complied with the Avislies 
’Of the emperor, and placed the services of the learned Paraniariha 
at the disposal of the mission, which spent several years in India, 
'and which Paramartha afterwards accompanied back to China, 
.taking with him a large eollectiou of tlie manuscripts he had 
translated. 

The Gazetteer says that, from this mona;^ tery, Padmasam- 
t)hava, the founder of Lamaism, went to Tibet in a.d. 747 at 
the invitation of the Tibetan king, and that traces of its wide- 
■spread influence may even now be seen in the Lhobrak V4alley 
where there is a shrine built on the model of Nalanda, 

For the final destruction of the monastery, and indeed of 
Buddhism itself as a living force in Magadha, its ancient home, 
the Muhammadan adventurer Muhammad ibn Biikhtijar Khilji 
is responsible. His sack of the locality was so thorough atul his 
slaughter of its monks so complete, that when it was sought to 
find some one capable of explaining the contents of tlie books in 
the libraries, we are informed by the contemporary historian that 
not a living man could be found who was able to read them. 

At the present stage of operations for the exeavationof the 
site it is impossible to attempt an account that can be eonsidcrtxl 
m in any way conclusive, but tliis is a brief record of the 
buildings as revealed to date. 



MlH Address on Indian Paintings. 


By P. 0* Manuk, Esq., Barrister-at4aDr« 

Your E’lcelleney, Sir Basauta Miilliek, Ladies and Geatla^ 
imeu. When I was first approaelied by tbe Vice-President of the 
Eesearcli Society with the suggestion that I should deliver a 
lecture on Indian Paintings at this Annual General Meeting, 
I hesitated to accept the flattering invitation on two grounds:— 

FirsH ^. — -Never having filled the role of a lecturer I was 
naturally nervous as to hoW I would acf^uit myself of the task, 
especially before so critical an audience. 

Secondly. — Although I have gathered a vast amount of 
information on the topic of Indian Pictorial Art by handling 
hundreds of specimens, by inspecting hundreds more in the 
various public collections in India, in Paris and London, as also 
by extracting information from the descendants of Indian Artists, 
I have not yet had time to marshal or co-ordinate the informa- 
tion so acquired, far less to digest the material and form definite 
views on debatable questions connevded with the topic. 

(Though therefore painfully conscious of my shortcomings, 
the persuasive tongue of Sir Basanta prevailed and here I am 
committed to the lecture, as the prayer book says for better 
or for worse^*^) • 

It is mainly to arouse some interest in and stimulate appreeia* 
tion of the undoubted beauty of this side of Indian Art that I am 
here this evening. By way of preface, may I point out that 
this is not an inappropriate subject for a lecture in this town 
because Patna is the fortunate possessor of the very unique 
collection of illustrate 1 manuscripts housed in the Khuda Buksh 
Oriental Library and, if it is permissible to say so, there is also 
the less known but neverthless representative collection of which 
lam the fortunate possessor- Here ^I'^d now, I desire to pay 
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/tritute:to::tliat public spirited son late friend Kiiaii 

Bubadiir :Khuda Buksb, who made that magnificent collection 
and eventually established it as a public trust. I would 1)0 
ungrateful if I did not also express rnj gratitude to his son 
Mr. , Khiida Buksh, of the Police Force, who helpcBd me greatly 
in ray own early days of collecting and even now frev]uenily 
helps me with valuable advice. 

My time being limited, howevei*, I can but toucb on salient 
features of the subject with occasional illustrations from examples 
which I have brought here to-day from my eoliection. In pass- 
ing, I may add that these pictures have never been shown away 
from ikeir home which is my home, but I felt that I miglit make 
an exception in the case of a public body like the Ilesearcli 
Society one of whose aims is to investigate the sources of Indian 
culture as represented by its art. 

First and foremost, let me warn those of my aiiditmee who 
have been nourished on Western traditions that they must not 
approiieli the Pictorial Art of India with the acndemic prcjudircs 
of the classical Western school, founded on standards devcU>ped 
from Greek or Roman principles. 

Already^ the elect have begun to renlis'c that there is in 
Oriental art ( and that includes the subject of my discourse ) 
merit of a truly high order and I, as an, enthusiast, no tii rally 
want you to belong to the elect. Living, as I have lived 
with these beautiful productions of the pen and brush of Indo- 
Persian and Indian Artists, 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
they display a culture and a refinement which mu t command 
our admiration and re 3 pecfc for a civilisation no wlui inferior to, 
though developed on ideals different from, those of the West* 

There is little time at my disposal this evening for a historic 
review of the subject —sufllce it to say that there is witii few 

exceptions no authentic works of the artistes brush, so far as I 
know, of the period between that of the Ajanta caves.^ Frescoes 
which date from the 5th or Gth century of the Christian era and 

^ For tho r.iHava period spociioeiis are the on fnvH-)eH i i fc'ie 

SlitaimarasSl rock-ciit tnnple. See Ini, dnt, 10 ^$, p. 45 , m these newly * 
dUcoveretl Edtior. 
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the so called Iiido-Persiaii or Mogliul school — wMcli first amYed 
in India with the Mohammadan conquerors of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. That the Ajanta and other cava pictures have 
surviYed through the centuries is undoubtedly due to the accident 
of their execution in caves or rather habitations cut into the 
solid rock. Temples^ palaces^ and such like places in ■which 
paintings would ordinarily be preserved suffered from constant 
invasion and plunder^ and this may be one reason for the long 
blank in pictorial art in India. Climate undoubtedly would also 
be a factor in robbing posterity of the paintings of those early 
times. One of the exceptions alluded to above i?> I believe, 
a Sanskrit manuscript dating from the pre-Moghul period with 
pictures of Buddhist buildings in J ava and other Asiatic countries. 
Then there are the manuscripts or fragments of manuscripts 
and specimens of pictorial art found by Sir Aurel Stein and 
others in Chinese Turkistan. Some of these are reproduced in 
Mr. Vincent Smithes Hut or y of Fiyie Arts in India and Ceylon 
and bear a remarkable family resemblance to the Ajanta frescoes. 

To come hack to the Moghul Period, it is known that Babar, 
tbe father of Akbar, had painters w^orking under his patronage 
and was himself a contemporary of the great Persian Master, 
Behizad, who flourished at the end of the 1 5th and the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. The enlightened though illiterate 
Akbar tbe Great gave the first definite impulse to what came to 
be known as the Moghul School of painting. His son Jehaiigir 
was an enthusiastic lover of Pictorial art, a generous patron of 
artists and prided himself on his critical powers. On his death 
Shah Jehan (1628 — 1658), the builder of the Taj, continued this 
patronage and his reign may be taken as the culmination of 
Moghul magnificence both historically and pictorially (Shews 
specimens). 

It is interesting to learn that Eemhrandt made free cojiies 
from imported. Iriclian paintings about the middle of the 17th 

eeiitiiry. 

Regarding the origin of Moghul Pleloiial arl it is geiiemllj 
accepted that it was born Persia, and transplanted to India 
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wlioro iii eontirmed ite healthy tlevelopmont. The Persians im 
i.heir turn were undmibtedly instructed by Chiuest' ari-ists though 
there are many whe think that this is too sweeping a, st:it«nntmt. 
Act.wdiiig to thesGj tlie Eastern Persian School was defuuholy 
Chinese, its paintings subdued in colour^ vigorous in liiu‘ and 
sweeping in brushwork^ while the Western selund wa.s gorgeous 
in colour, full of people attitadiuising and with no strikingly 
perceptible Chinese influence. The gorgeous painting proba.bly 
by Beliizad, once the front page of a Shahnama, showing, as it 
does, strong Chinese influence in the facial features and eonven- 
iional background and rich as it is in colour with numerous 
courtiers, attendants, etc,, docs not seem quite to square with the 
latter theory (shews painting and other Persian examples). 

However that may be, Persian art soon fell \dctim to its new 
environment and to what was possibly the eliarm of Hulian 
tradition. In spite of the stilt formality that generally prevailed 
throughout the Moghul period of painting more ])artu'ularly liutl* 
cable in their court scenes, these miniatures nc3verthtdess delight 
the eye and please the senses. It appears to be lustori(*u.lly 
correct tliat more thOiii one artist often collaborated in the produc- 
tion of a single picture, but I believe that this is only true of the 
more elaborate productions by the Court painters of the Grand 
Moghuls. On the other liancl, there are pictures of both the 
middle and late Moghul periods which are purely Indian in 
eharaeter. This has been taken by some critics as internal evi- 
dence of the indigenoixs or Indian origin of wliat is known as 
the Moghul school Tliere is in my opinion little foundation 
and no necessity for India to make quite so extravagant a claim. 
It is far more reasoriable to suppose that in their new atmosphere 
the descendants of Persian artists working side by side with the 
Hindu Court painters absorbed Indian methods wdiich were pan't 
of the traditional heritage of their Hindu colleagues. As some 
one has well put it : every culture assumes only so much of 
a foreign mnuence as is fit for it and art is as organical as life 
itself Whatever tlio real reason may l)c, I am inclined to 
think that the most spiritual specimeuB of miiuature painting 
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©f the Moglml period probably come from tlie pen and the brush 
of Hindu aitists. I may >shortly state my reasons — To the 
Mohammadaii^ the depicting of the human figure or anything 
that had life was declared hamm m sinfuh by the edicts of his 
icdigion* Having to give eKpression to the art in them/ the 
Persians first 'developed tiie art of beautiful caligraphy to which 
their script so admirably lent itself. They next illuminated 
these and turned them into what may be called beautiful 
pictures in the widest sense of the word (shews specimens). 
Next they broke awa}^ from their edicts and depicted animal 
and human^ figures, but although these productions delight 
the eye they do not generally speaking appeal to the soul which 
is always principally influenced by religious fervour. No such 
edicts however stood in the way of their Hindu colleagues, to 
whom their Gods and Goddesses were very real beings assuming 
traditional shapes and forms. The result, therefore, was that the 
Hindu artist was more able to appeal by his productions to the 
soul of man and that is after all the supreme test of high art 
(shews speeimens of Delhi school.) 

On the other hand, though handicapped by religious tradition 
in this regard, the JVIohammadan artist was the equal of his 
Hindu colleague in the painting of portraits. By the accuracy 
of their line drawing without the subtilities of shading, both 
Mohammadan and Hindu artists were supremely successful in 
giving such expression to figure and face that the subject's 
character is exposed for all to see, just as it had been described in 
words. Botlf were likewise masters of the palette, by which 
I mean the making of the pigment itself and the blending of 
those wonderful colours into a harmonious whole. 

With the advent of the bigot Aurangzeb in the latter half 
of the 17th century the decadence of Moghul art as represented 
by the Delhi School undoubtedly began. I have, however, in 
my eollectioii a speeimea or two as late as the reign of Moham- 
mad Shah (18th century) which, though damaged, bear traces of 
strong resemblance to the finer early specimens of that school. 
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; Portiiiiately, liowever, for India 'and posteriij^ a new Bohool 
known, for want of a better name, as the Rajput School, liad 
already si)nii:ig up. These paintings are gcneiMlly softer in 
colour and f ar more chaste in csLecution tlriii the specimeus of the 
earlier period. Though less glowing in colour a.nd less laadsli hi. 
a?ealth of detail, they have a wonderful charm of tlieir own 
(shews speeimena), I have no time io-night to tlieorise how or 
■when this school originated- Of this school the picftures tliat 
have survived, the ravages of time and elinute are rarely signed: 
and dated, so one has necessarily to guess iu Lc iting a pictura 
to a particular period. 

We are on safer ground, however, , when ■ Ave come tO' the 
branch known as the Kangra Yalley school whose great e^cponent 
Avas one MolaRam (1760-18d3). He flourished in GarliAA’-al on 
the bank of the Alaknanda, a tributory of the Ganges, Very 
charming and distinctive are the Avorks of this master and his 
disciple.s (vshews specimens). They represent invarialdy scenes 
from Hindu mythology Avith inexpressibla tenderneHS. 

I am of opinion that Ithere {were, also, Avhat may be called 
various provincial schools of varying degrees of merit, for I liave 
in my collection types which can hardly be allocated either to the 
Delhi or Jaipore or Rajput or Kangra Valley school of painting. 

To come nearer home,! in Patna itself a school of anotlier 
distinctive and pleasing character came into being about the 
latter half of the last century (shews speeiinens). I have reason 
to think that this Avas due to the patronage extended to Patna 
artists by tAVo wealthy and art-loving Z unindars (4 Patna City. 
With their demise, the artists languished and they migrated to 
Calcutta and Mr. Iswari Persliad one of the descendanis of those 
artists was and is still, I believe, the Vice-Principd of the 
Calcutta School of Art and is himself an artist of great merit. 

They, however, like their Bengali colleagues, have been 
absorbed into what is known as the Bcng:il school Avhick repre- 
sentB the best and most recent revival of modern Pictorial iirt 
muleriiie aegis of Mr. Tagore, a master of worhl-wide repuiuiinn. 
{Some hue specimens of this school are to be found In tiiis cilv Iu 
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tlie collection of Mr. Justice Das and a few specimens are in my 
own collection. An admirer of that school would say that its 
artists strive to express the higher spiritual aspects of humanity 
and nature. A sharper critic may possibly accuse it of a 
mysticism which impresses but fails to satisfy. Personally 
I would deplore the increasing foreign influence which is 
undoubtedly creeping into the Bengal school^ for I am too 
enthusiastic an admirer of what India has produced in the past 
to have much sympathy with methods that suggest both Japan 
and Europe. To Justify myself I shall now show you t'wo 
very fine modern pictures, painted on commission for me one by 
a young Indian artist Babu Rameshwar Pershad Verma of 
Calcutta and another by an artist from the Punjab. They both 
follow purely Indian traditions and are proof positive that 
modern India in striving towards a renaissance has but to follow 
its own great masters. 


A Hindu Text on Painting’; 

By K. F. Jayaswal, Esq., If.A. (Oxoh.), Barrister 

Tip to this time although a lot has beea written 0 !i Hiiuiu 
First note in P^^^inting, uo Hinthi text on the art and science 
modarn ^ lan- of painting,. as the late Dr. V. Smith said in 
Hindu fdeSs his History of Indian Art, was avaihiblei 
sSence^of pafn- Except a stray quotation on Ckiira^ki'hlmm 
'tin^, cited in the eomincntary on the Kfiina-sastTa^ 

nothing written by the Ilindris on painting as such had been' 
accessible. This note is a eontribiition on that siibject. 

There was a vast literature in Sanskrit on the sultjeefei 
a glimpse into which is sought to be offered to-day through thC’ 
present note. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastii, the famous Editor of' 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, lias recently 
(192*2) published the first part of a hook called* 
^ilparaina bj? ^rf-Kumura* Tlie book is* 
No. 75 of the series. It deals mainly with the subject of civil 
engineering, but it has also an interesting chapter on painting.. 
The whole book is based upon earlier or rather ancient ^iipa 
works in Sanskrit, as the author himself says in Chapter I 
verse 7,^ Sri Kumara was a native of Kerala ; lie flourivsiiod in 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era under a Hindu king withim 
the territory now called the state of Travancoro. The treatment 
of the subjects in the book shows a strong adlierence to the ancient 
Silpa Sastras. Similarly, his discussion on painting has all the 
traditions of the orthodox school. 
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Of General Directions. 

In Cliapter 46 the subject called Ghitra laJcshana is liaiidled. 

^ „ The author first uses the word^^ Chitra '*^both 

Definition of' . , , 

c li i t r a and in the sense of sculpfcui’e and painting, and 

painting:. later on he gives his whole attention to 

painting only under the term. The definition of ChUra is 

given thus : — ■ 

Wliatever there may be in the universe moveable or immoveable, 
a representation thereof according to their individual nature is called 
Chiira'\ ^ Chitra is known (in the books) to be three-fold ; its division 
is laid down to he — 

(1) “ A coini^lete representation of the whole scene (subject-matter)— 
the whole body — is called Chitra, " ^ 

(2) Ardha-'Chitm (‘ half representation') is there when one portion 
(lit. ' half ') is represented, making it united with wall and the like. ” ® 

(3) ^^Chitrdhhdsa {Chitra in appearance) is called by ancient authorities 
on art that portional representation which is produced by painting 
(lit. writing) *’.** 

Ill other words, what Hindu authorities called Chitra is 
a statue or a full bodi'y representation of another object. The 
second division is probably carving. And the third, which is not 
Chitra hut a delusion {/bhdsa) of Chitra or the image^ produced 
in art, is what we call to-day painting. 
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ChUra, or ChUrardha can be done in clay or cement, in wood 
or stone, in metal or in bricks. They are 
Materials. to be made in various materials as tradition- 

ally known and traditionally taught.^ 

As to the " delusion of image " or painting, the niateriul, in 
verse 7, is laid down to be appropriate colours worked 

upon wall, etc , polished with cement (iXTrfff: 

According to verse 84j the basis of a pictiire eoiikl be a board, or 
a cloth in addition to walls ‘^polished like inirror.^^^ 

It is evident that fresco'-painting is the most prominent 
method before the Hindu writers. Examples of it are well 
known— Ajanta, Bagh;, Sigri, Sittannvasal and walls of palaces 
mentioned in Sanskrit literature. Examples of painting on 
boards have not survived, but they too are a familiar topic of 
Hindu dramatists and polite writers in general. Examples of the 
third class live in so-called Tibetan flags/^ They were tolled 
up as evidenced by Bhasa. In the same style the Tibetan 
pictures are kept today, and the system extends to the Far East 
probably as a result of Buddhist paintings introduced from IiHlia. 
The following scenes are not to be painted in private 
residences : W’^ar, death, suffering, stories 
of gods and demons, naked figures, deeds 
of hermits. The first three prohibitions 
find an affinity in another fine art of the Hindus, vi 2 :. Histrionics. 
As on the Hindu stage, representation of a battle scene, death 
and tragedy was considered offensive against aesthetics, so it was 
regarded in Hindu painting in view of the information now before 
us. The last two prohibitions are explainable on the ground of 
decency. The story of gods and demons evidently refers to the 
story of their war. 
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Hindu painter 
an educated 
man. 


Subjects recommended to the artist and the patron 

II^SJU) are : "A picture 

Ideal subjects, an attractive form should depict a classical 
story, as found in a particular branch of 
Vedic literature. It should neither be more nor less than 
that in any detail. It should be pleasant to the mind and 
should have several colours. The forms should be proper and 
appropriate ; sentiment and mood and action should 

be combined in their places.*’^® 

The Hindu painter is thus supposed to be a man not 
merely literate hut thoroughly educated, as 
he has to distinguish between versions of a 
particular story according to particular Vedic 
schools. It was not an art for the unlearned. 
This is supported by the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana which directs 
that the nagmika or the Hindu educated in polite literature should 

practise painting and should have his board and brush in 
his drawingroom. ^ 

Of Toclmieal Blrecticns. 

-Prom verse 14 up to the end, i e. verse 147, follow details 

of technical directions. I shall mention only some of them. 

The subject is really a study for a professional artist. lam 

only attempting some details to induce painter-scholars to take 
up the subject. 

The plaster with which a wall for fresco-painting was 
dressed was prepared by burning conch-shells 
and mixing the powder with a 

{mung fhmeoVm mmigo) decoction 

and molasses {gudatoga) and sand. A paste prepared from 

^ Cf . Bhasa, ^ 

n|on ^T»wr%?r- 

iit’%11 
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Fresco ground : 
bow prepared. 
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banana fruit uraB also mixed with the plaster. Their propor- 
tion is also given. The plaster took three months in the process 
of preparation. 

The ■wall was first treated with a brush made of the libres of 
the eocoanut fruit. The fibres were well beaten. Tor several 
days the surface was applied with sugar water fttW) 

Then with a smooth darvi (trowel) made of iron or wood 
the plaster was applied^ very slowly, and with the coeoanut 
brush pure water was sprinkled on it. When the piaster was 
dry colouring was done. It is laid down that on a hoard the 
plaster is not to he applied. 

Five colours are considered to he the chief ones : white 

Colours. ( )> )> Wack 

and also dark (violet MT3T, • On 

the plastered wall white was lint applied. White was 
prepared from concli-ahell and china clay ( ). Hitter 

gum of the n^m tree {AzatUrachla] and kapiithn [fero^ia 
deplianinm) was used in preparing the white gronnd. Tliis was 
done; evidently, with, the purpose of making the wall safe 
against whiteants and similar great (lestroyors of paintings and 
books in India. 

The brush for doing outlines w^as of tlie shape of 

Outlining* ^ mrUM) the pointed wick of the open 

Hindu lamp) . It was of sizes from one 
to four inches* It was disinfected and cured in a preparation of 
old earth and cowdung. 

The painter would draw subjects like gods, men, elephanls, 
birds, creepers, trees, mountains, or oceans^ — subjects which the 
artist has ascertained by hearing, seeing or imagining 

vmx mi )* He would start the out- 

line with the outlining brush at an auspicious moment with 
a peaceful mind, sitting at ease* He should think over and over 
again in drawing the outline. When the line goes wrong, he 
should take it off with anew piece of cloth. 


^ But see the use of spdmojmlatva below* 
* See the Iwt para* Mow* , 
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Artistes 
‘‘ pen **• 
brash. 


Outline ( ) was drawn in yellow and it was 

drawn faint in the first instance. It is directed to be finally 
clone in red. 

Directions to prepare the five main dyes are given in verses 
41 to 52. They are all vegetable dyes and 
Byes. the process is laborious and lengthy. The 

ai^tist has to prepare them with his own hands. 
Metallic dyes are treated separately. 

Pens’’ Vi-e* brushes for colouring are of three sizes ; they 

are thick fine and middling The 

painting brushes were made of the hair from 
or . 

the tail of squirrels. It ended in a point. 
For the thick brush, hair grown on the stomach 
of a goat or hair from the ear of a calf were collected. They were 
attached to a pin with fibres or lac. The circumference is 
detailed in the text as well as the nature of the pin. For every 
colour there were nine brushes. 

From verse 60 to verse 110 the author gives directions to make 
figures. At first he classifies different positions 
of the figure. The positions are called 
St k anas ^ and they are nine in number in the opinion of 
masters of painting ( ). The first of them is 

Biju ( simple . This is frontal Partially 

frontal position is the second ( ). Then there are three 

non^fronial positions. These five are the chief technical posi- 
tions, ( ^mi)* The mn-frontal 

ones are — ' 

(а) 55 or oblique. 

(б) PvyardjhdksliiJca where both eyes have to be partially 

represented. 

(c) or side-long. 

Four secondary varieties are the opposite ones of four positions 
out of the above five. In verse 109 the author says that out of 
the main positions several mixed ones may be invented, as, for 
iastance, face may be frontal but body, may be differently posted 


Positions. 
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and so OH. 'llie position is a. creation of the wise artist and so 
ara.thekisinessand expressions of the painting (verse 110).^ 

, It is noteworthy that the frontal position is regarded as the 
■easiest, for it is called simple* The art canon here differs 
from that of Hindu sculpturing gathered from known examples 
wherein frontal position is the ruling and favourite principle. 
Hindu painters have given' more thought to iioii-frontal 
portraiture than Hindu sculptors. 

. ■ ■ ■ The positions are further described on the basis of Bmkma 
, , ; Sutra, the main Hue 'with re'ference to which 
Bratona^Siutra proportions .. are' poised* ..Brakma Sutra is 
liae, a line drawn from the crown to the feet. 

Details of proportions and measurements are 
too technical to be given here. That is a subject which 
would require an intensive st urly by an artist. Directions are 
given about the proportions of all the limbs. In giving the 
details for the limbs, etc., the author ases several technical terms 
known to his science but unknown to dictioiuries. 


Colouring* 


Verses 1 1 1 to 146 (i.e* up to the end of tlie chapter) are 
devoted to the subject of colouring. A 
wise painter should do the colouring slowly 
and spotlessly, first with a thick brush, and should proda(*e low 
and high effect by the colouring (112). Dark and light are 
the two main divisions ( ^ ) ; and severe and 

soft are the two main effects { cten f3t=?n«^IT 

^ -n). Darkness is produced by thickness, and lightness 
by thinness j at times the effect is produced by a change in 
colouring. To produce darkness in white and yellow, red may 
he used, and on the margin black may be very finely applied. A 
very sharp razor is to he employed in taking off a colouring 
deeper than what is necessary. 

The author deals (from verse 117 onwards) with metallic and 
organic colouring. For light red, red lead I ) is to be 
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used ; for middling red^ red chalk ( ). Deep red is to be 

prodneed by lac dye^ for yellow red arsenic is to 

be employed* The paste is finally done in the bitter juice of 
mm as in cases of the vegetable dyes 
G®M4©al (12*2). Gold to be used has to be done in 
leaf ( ) ; it has to be made very finej 

a little sand should be put in and ground along with it. The 
paste is to be placed in a glass vessel ( 

[Glass was manufactured in India quite 
commonly in the third and fourth centuries b.c. Seal matrices 
with Brahmi legends, east in green glass, have been discovered 
in the Kumhrar and Bulandibagh excavations (Patna). Glass 
gems are known to the Arthaiastra of Kautilya. Knowledge of 
glass in India goes back even to the atapatha-Brahmana.] 
Polish on gold in painting was produced by friction with 
a boar-tusk. 

Gold was painted with or permanent paste It 

is important to note how Tajralepa was 
Vajralepa* prepared. The painter^s Fajrdepa was 
prepared from buffalo skin. The skin was 
boiled down to the condition of butter. It was strained and 
converted into balls dried in the hot sun. 

Mixture of colours is treated from verse 13 1 to verse 142. For 
fair complexion white and red were mixed. 
White, dark and yellow give the beautiful 
pale colour. White and dark give the 
complexion of the elephant. Eed and yellow produce the colour 
of the flame. For human complexion a double quantity of yel- 
low was mixed with blue. Similarly, yellow orpiment, lac dye, 
and vermilion mixtures are discussed. For hair black and blue 
were used. 

It seems that lac dye and vermilion and also probably orpi- 
ment were not used in fresco-painting (143) but were used in 
temporary painting which was called or powder 

(lit' dust painting. 


^ See better readings at fclae end of the text. 


S8 


mmm fixT m mimim. 




.. The, .ancient OUirai^ras (Hindu pa intetB) had a division of 
^ , painting in three, classes: (1) Muli’-shiira 

p a i at i lig powder painting h* (S) Oh: ra whicli wo.s roalis- 

«Se»tiaie»t tic ( if ^ ® 

paiatittg.'" . ) and (3) 

Sam^eUim or ^OSentiment painting.'' ('The , sentinient, as 
Sringara or love^ was gathered from the, scene 
.) * 


' , Needless to say that’ it is to this class fcliat .the majority of 

Hindu paintings belongs. 

' , Verse 147 gives, the important information that directio.ns 
about painting have reference to the fresco- 
painting in palaces. AJantaj therefore^ repra** 
sents palaces cut into .rock ' and not caves. 
As most of the Hindu palaces' have .been 
destroyed, examples of fresco-painting outside 
the rock cut imitation-houses have clisajipeared. 
It would be mteresting to compare a datum from tlm JEtakas 
on fresco-painting with regard to tlio subjects , 
and the ideal subjects given above* In Volume 
VI. of the Jatakas (page 132, ,Maha-um- 
inagga-Jataka) we find an imdergrouncl palace 
described. . The description is the description 
of a palace. In the passage to^ the.' court realktie statues, were 
placed* On the walls paintings by clever painters showed scenes 
of the splendour of -. Sakka, the zones of Mount Siiieru 
( ), the sea and the ocean, the four continent^, Himvat 

(%ilTl^), Lake Annotatta, the Vermilion Mountain, Sun and 
Moon, the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens 
of sense and their divisions. 

The whole description is interesting: 

The entrance into the gi*eater tunnel was in the citj : it was pro- 
vided with a door* eighteen hands high* fitted with machinery so that 
one peg being pressed all were closed up. On either side, iho tunnel was 
built up with bricks and worked with stucco ; it was roofed over with 
|iiank8 and smeared with cement, and whitened, fa all there were elghtj 


F ,a la c e s, 
Fresco-paint* 
lug and Ajau- 
ta» 


Coiupar isou 
with a Jataka 
datum on fres 
€0-paiutiug. 
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great doors and sixty-four small doors wliicb all by tbe pressure of one peg 
closed an*i by tbe pressure of one peg opened. On either side tbere were 
some bnndreds of lamp-cells also fitted with macliinery, so that when one 
was opened all opened, and when one was sbnt all were shut. On either 
side were a Imndred and one chambers fo^* a hundred and one warriors : 
in each one was laid a bed of various colours, in each was a great couch 
shaded by a white sunshade, each had a throne near the great couch, each 
had a statue of a woman, very beautiful, without touching them no one 
could tell they were not human. Moreover, in the tunnel on either side, 
clever painters made all manners of paintings ; splendour of Sakka, the 
y.ones of Mount Sinern, the sea and the ocean, the four continents, Himvat, 
Lake Moon, the heaven of 
the four great kings with the sis heavens of sense and their divisions— -all 
^ere to he seen in the tunnel. The floor was strewn with sand white as 
a silver plate, and on the roof full-blown lotus flowers. On both sides 
were booths of all sorts ; here and there hung festoons of flowers and scented 
hlooms. Thus they adorned the tunnel nnti] it was like the divine hall of 
Sudhamma ( ^^€^1 ) • — Cambridge translation. 




I.—Sanskrit Lexicograpliy. 

By ifamavatara S'harma, M A., Sahityacharya, Senior 

Professor of Sanskrit, Patna College. 

Tlie Sanskrit. Literature is very extensive. Printed eatalogiies 
of the works already published are numerous and several of theiia 
are voliuninous, eonsisting of 500 or even more pages (e.g*, the 
Catalogues oE 'Printed Books, 'India Ofliee). Some of the printed 
Catalogues of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in Indian and Euro- 
pean Libraries cover many thousand pages (e,g. Anfrecht^s „Cata- , 
logus Catalogonim and catalogues of the Bodleian and Berlin 
libraries. These lists with the published Reports on the Sangkrit 
Manuscripts in the public or state libraries and private eolleetions 
in Kashmir, Nepal, Rajputana, etc*, form quite a separate sxibjeet 
of study known as Sanskrit Bibliography to lovers of Oriental 
learning. Of this extensive litera.ture loxieograpliy is one of the 
most useful and attractive sections. The Sinhalese Sanskrit 
iika of Pumshottamadeva^s Trikruujasesha mention 8 by name 
(or by the aiithoris name) about 200 Sanskrit koshas and if we 
refer to the big European catalogues mentioned above it will not 
be difficult to put together a thousand names directly or indirectly 
connected with the Sanskrit lexicography* But the extant 
Sanskrit lexicons great or small are scarcely almndred in number 
and of’ these less than thirty are of any value to the student of 
Sanskrit* Some of the most important names are given here. 

1 The Samamrmya (auottymon?) 
with Tika of Be vara ja and 
Nirnkta of Y&ka, A, S. B.. ■ 

2 amaliganulasana of Amarasinka 
with KamlsramS Bomhay, with 
Sarvanandas Tika Travancore, 
with Kshirasvamin, Puna. 

3 VaijayantI of YMava Text j Madras. 8 Dhanvantrl Miglianta,/Pooni, ; 

4 Abhidhana Batnamala of Halay* 8 MndanftpIli'Hlghanlu, 
ndha Bd, Anfrecht. 


5 Ahhidhana Chintama^i of Hema- 
chandrA with his own Tika, 
Bhavanagar. 

6 Ivalpadni of Kesava MS. 

7 Tirkanda ^esha of Purxishottama- 
deva, Boro hay. 
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10 E §3 anigliantu , Poona. 

11 ICaiyade?a MS. 

12 Bndra, MS. 

13 Amaradatfca^s Nainamala MS. 

14 Eabhasapala’s Eabliasakoslia M S. 

15 Mankbakoslia Ed. Zacbariae. 


16 Visva Prakaska, ChotiMainba, 
S. S. Benares. 

17 Nanarfihamava-Sankhepa o£ 
Kesava Swainin> Travancore. 

18 Haiiimnekartka with autlior^s own 
A n e k artka-Kairayakarakaumudi 
Ed Zackariae, 

19 Medinf, Calcnto, 


There are three published collections of Koshas — Abhidhana 
Sangraha^ Bombay; Shatkosha Sangraha^ Benares^ and Dvadasa 
Kosha Sangraha^ Benares. 

The Samaninaya (commonly known under the name of the 
orfSf’gn^;) is the earliest Sanskrit Thesaurus in existence. 

It is a collection of all the important Vedic 
^ synonyms culled from the Vedic Samhitas, 
chiefly from the Rigveda Samhita. Lists 
of proper names^ etc. are appended to the work. The whole work 
consists of unversified lists. ^ It belongs to pre-Buddhistic ages and 
apparently knows no other original literature than the Vedic one, 
Yaska has written his Ninikta ^on the Samamnaya, annotating 
words which he thinks important and illustrating the same 
with quotations from Vedic literature. In recent times (four 
or five centuries ago) another commentary was written on the 
Samamnaya dealirig with every word as it occurs in the text. ® 
Panini, the famous grammarian, refers to the word Yaska in 
a rule and many infer from this that Yaska 

is one of his predecessors. In the early ages when the Saniam- 
naya was compiled only a limited number of words were thought 
to be difficult or important enough to find a place in a vocabulary. 
But as time went on many derivatives and compounds easily 
intelligible before, became obscure and archaic and the need for 

1 It was versfied in the eighteentli century by Bhaskararaya in b's Yaidika- 
Nigbantu, Ed. Bombay by Godbole. 

® The Nirnkta is considered to be one of the six angas of Yedic lore. 
Besides the work of Yaska there wore other Niruktas. Many Yairnktas are 
mentioned by Yasha himself. 

» It mentions other Tikas preceding it, particularly one by Skandavamim 
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a more comprehensive Vedic lexicon must have been often felt 
by the scholars. But until very recent times no Pandit ever 
attempted to supply this need and it is not to the credit of the 
Indians that German scholars were the fii’st to essay the task. 

As time went on, Vedic studies declined. This W’as partly 
due to the Buddaistio inffuenee and partly to other causes. Prom 
about the Mamya epoch onward a secular literature grew up 
and began to command respect of the groat critics, grammarians 
and philologists. The earlier authors (Paiiiiii, Katyayana, Vyacji 
and Pataiijali) wrote their great works as helps to the study of 
this literature chiefly but they did not altogether neglect the 
Vedas. ^ After Patanjali or even before him the decline of V edic 
practice and study was quite complete. The Pauranic and Epic 
literature grew to be all absorbing. Even orthodo.'i writers like 
Kalidasa did not hesitate to jeer at the cruelty of the Vedic 
rites, ^ | 

Amarasinha, the grammarian-lexicogiupher, '■* was the chief 
exponent of the post-Pataujali School of Sans- 
krit study. He is said to have written a Bri> 
hadamarakosha which is perhaps a mere name. 
His only existing work is the Namalinganusasana (commonly 
known as the Amarakosa) , This is a practical handbook of the 
student of authors like Kalidasa and Bhartrhari. It is not of 
much help to those Avho study the pre-Kalidusio literature or the 
pedantic writers who wrote after him. Having no concern with 
the Vedic idiom, free from slang and pi-ovineialism and seldom 
meddling with technical words, the book is wonderfully concise, 
consisting of about 10,000 words, Unlike the Samfunnaya the 

> Perhaps Vyadi was the representative lextco).'raph0r of the Pailim»Pataiijali 
period, li the lexicographer of this naine often quoted by Hemachandra in his Tikil 
of his own Ahhidhaua-GMatimaijjii is Identical with the author of the famous 
Sangraha frequently cited as an authority by Patanjali. 

»This early author la quite distinct from the Jaitia author of the Kavyakalpalata 
and the Balabharata. Amarsihha is saidto he one of the eight grammamng. 

scf^aroPT: \ 
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Amarakoslia is in verses^ the Anushubh being the metre employed. 
The Tikis of Amara are numerous and those by Kshirasyamin, 
Sarvanandaj Rajamiikuta and Ramasarama are among the most 
important. , 

The simple elegaiiee of the Kalidasic age could not continue 
long* Poets like Subandhu^ Bharavi^ Migha^ Bana^ Bliavabhuti, 
Ratnakara and Rajasekhera naturally fond of originality and 
innovation enriched the Sanskrit vocabulary with words 
borrowed from the archaic and the technical literature (including 
Theology, Polity, Philosophy, Medicine etc.) and in some instances 
coined compounds or derivatives which required lexical treat- 
ment. This as well as a reaction (in Southern India) in favour 
of Vedic studies led to many attempts at an ampliSeation of 
the Amarakoslia. 

The Vaijayanti of Bhagavadyada?a»prakas% the profoundly 
Eleventli learned preceptor of Ramanuja, the founder of 

Century A B Visishtadvaita Sampradaya, is by far the 

most important amplification of the Amrakosha, 
It is a book of wonderful erudition.^ No branch of the vast 
Indian literature from the Vedic down to the scholastic age could 
escape Yadava^s notice. Like Amrasinha, Yadava is quite silent 
about his predecessors. But from the statements of Hemachandra, 
Mediiii and the two Kesavas and from other references it w^ould 
appear that both Amara and Yadava had numerous forerunners 
in lexicography. Two circumstances about the book are deplorable. 
The Amarakosha has no Tika by the original author as some of 
the works of Plemaehandra have, but it has numerous Tikas by 
very learned ancient scholars. The Vaijayanti on the other hand 
was neither commented on by the author himself nor have we so 
far recovered a Tika on it by another man. Besides, it appears that 
even to the lexicographers like Hemachandra, Medinikara and the 
author of the Kalpadrii a good manuscript of the complete work was 
not available and they have not been able to utilize it fully. The 

^ Almost every line of this Book contains some sfcarfeliug revelation fco the 
reader (e. g. sections on colours, flavors, tnxmatriageable girls, mixed castes, etc,) 
The philosophical sections of this hook are not as rich as they ought to be. 
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only lexicographer who utilized it to his content ap])ears 

to be Kesavasvfanin; the author of the Nriuartharnava- Sanksliepa,, 
Blit even KesavasYamiUj being (a.^ so far kmnvu) a writca* only 
on homonyms has left the more important Si^eiion <m synonyms 
of the Vaijayanti ipiito iintoueheiL 

The Vaijayanti is no doubt the most eoni])rehensjve single 
volume ^ lexicon of classical India. Its Faryayabhaga (se(dion 
on synonyms^ sliows marvellous industry and resen.nhand ]>erfect 
command of the author over the vast held of Sanskrit lit(*rai,ure. 
But neither its prototype Amara nor this work (a>iild do full justice 
to the homonymous aspect of the Sanskrit lexicon. Amara 
disposed of the homonyms in less than three hundred shdies. 
Vaijayanti devoted twice as many to it. Still the vsubject 
demanded a separate treatment more satisfaoiory than that 
accorded to it either by Amara or Yfidava. 

Mankha and i\iahesvara. were two of the greatest lexico- 
graphers to give special attention to homonyms. Idmy hdong 
to two dilfevent schools. Mankha htdongs to 
CenturyA. B. the fvashrmra School wludi had devcio])ed a 
very rich Sauskivt literature wiih disiimdive 
features of its own and his lexicon was siicdally suited i.o the 
needs of the students of this literature wliile the Yisvaprakiba- 
kosha of Malie^vara was a work on a bigger scale .meant for the 
general student. Both are indispensable to the Sanskrit student 
to-day as both are supplementary to each other/^ Mankha: has 
a good Tika while Visva is not known to liave one. But Mankha 
has not been fully utilized by his successors while Visvahas been 
studied well both by the later lexicographers aiul the commen- 
tators like Mallinatha and Bhanuji Dikshita. The Aledinikosha 
by Medinikara is almost nothing else than a new edition of the 


A Amaradafcta’s JTamattirila and Rabliaskosba arc nut yofe available tu the 
general public. 

a One example will show the iiidispcnBablc cb tractor of The word 

occurs iu the moaning of oamphor in but iu> otiuv 

lexicon, ancieiat or modern, notes tins. ^ 
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Visvaprakaslia althougli it condemns fwi:! as having many defects. 
It mentions more than thirty Koshas by previous authors,^ 
Hemaehandra^ the Jaina omniscient of the Kali age 
), is the only lexicographer whose separate works both on 
EMventli to homonyms have come down to 

Twelfth Can- us. His works (the Abhidhana Ghintamani, 

tiiry A. B. dictionary of synonyms and the Anekaitha- 

kosha^a dictionary of homonyms) have a Tiba by the author 
himself ^ and this is a great advantage to the Sanskirt student. 
Another important work by Hemaehandra is his Nighantnsesha 
a dictionary of herbs classified. But the Dhanvantari Nighantii 
an ancient lexicon of herbs and drugs and its comparatively recent 
successor^ the Rajanighantu of Narahari, are more complete 
special works on this subject. Hemaehandra meiitionss ome fifteen 
great lexicons ® preceding him and he flourished under 

Kesavasvamin wrote his Nanartharnava Sankshepa under 
Raja-raja-chola. This work is so far the last word in the line of the 
homonymons lexicons and has many peculiar 


Kes'avasvamin 
and Kes'ava 
TMrteentli and. 
Fourteenth 
Centuries A.B. 


features. It consists of about 6^000 verses and 
is (as known so far) the only Sanskirt lexicon 
w^hich mentions and criticizes the preceding 
authors and sometimes even cites difficulties 


and examples from literary Yvorks (both Vedic and post- Vedic) 
in the very body of the versified text. This is also the only 


( -fix 

"g ^Hwt'Er 1 ’n i 


2 It is a mistake of Zacliariae to think that the Tika is by Maheiidrasuri. 

3 V’fqf^g55t5W?r: 

«'8!5f5jT«i srfiro fqo 
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Sanskrit Dictionary (known so far) wliieli arranjj^'cs its words in 
an alpliabetical order ^ (only a little diflxn-eat Troiu th:it Julo|)i,ed 
by modern works). Ke’iaFas\alin.in'’s work is more (u>m|H’o1ion- 
sive tlian any existing dictionary of lioinonrms and de;U ^ dii\Miily 
and purposely with both the Vodic anti noii- V(‘di\^ shxdx of wt>nls 
and embodies and supplements (to some e.vhoii) the labours op 
almost all his predecessors (including Ania.rnxi,nha, Amara,datiaj 
Rabhasa, Yadava, Ajaya;, SasVata> Hau-shanaiulin and a host oP 
others). To any one who reads tliis Wi)vk% tlie need of a siuiiki-rly 
comprehensive work on the Sanskrit S}''uoiivms would at once 
be apparent and it is a pity that no work, of this nature l.)y 
Kesavasvamin has yet been known to exist, But this want is 
giipplied by the Kalpadru of another lexicographer known simply 
as Keiava. Keiavasvamin is a man of Soiitlnn'u India. As for 
Kesava, writer of tlie Kalpadru^ it cannot bo tlefinitely said to 
Avhat part of India he belonged. Like bis uiunesako oi the south 
Kesava has tried (with some success) to eiulnKly the Vedic 
words in his text. Inithe begiuningoP Kalpiulu nine loxici)gra- 
pliers ending with are mentionecL ^ 

The general works of rePeiTOce likirtlioso s‘o far described 
could not do Ml justice lo tlm ^ptH*iai subjects 
Such as medicinal herbs a,ucl dnigSj, iridecdin- 
ables^ single letters^, various spellings of tlie 
same word, words occurring in mathematics^ 
tantra^ etc. The most important and useful 
of these special koshas are the Vaidyaka Ninghantus. They 
give the synonymous and homonymous words for the Indian 
herbsj drugs, minerals, etc noting the properties and use oE (saeh. 

. . The earliest of these Nighantus is the Dhau- 
Dtiamraiitarai yantari Nighanta (in the anushtubh) . It is 
?ifofoenli«y probably as old as the Amarakosha. 

■ ' ■ , Tradition puts both Amara S inha and D ham 

1 Btili words bsgmning the same coiisoaiuit are .ir ranged aecordmg to. 
the vowels of the first syllable, ag., 

a 5tT: 1 

fiWt&SHT: I Wf I 


The Vaidyaka 
Nighantus and 
other special 
works. 
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vantari among the nine gems of king Vikramaditya'®s Court and 
this statement may be approximately correct. The second impor- 
Madanapala tant Nighantu is the Madanapala Nighantii ^ 
eomj)osed under king Madanapala'^s patronage. 
But the latest and most comprehensive Vai- 
dyaka Nighantu is that of Narahari Pandit.^ It is in all sorts 
of metres like Trikandasesha, Halayudha's Abhidhanaratnamala 
and Hemachaiidra'^s Abhidhanachintamani. 

Other special works are the Ekaksharakoshas, Matrkakoshas/ 
Dvirupakoshas, Sabdabhedakoshas, etc. 

For over a century direct interchange of ideas is going on 
between Europe and India and it has borne 
lexicography more than in 
Century A.D. other branch of literary study. In the last 

half of the nineteenth century, big Sanskrit 
lexicons appeared both from Indian and Euro23ean pens modelled 
on the style of European dictionaries and encyelopsedias. 

In the other fields of study we have had trans- 
lations and original works on Indian subjects 
by Europeans or their Indian disciples, the indi- 
genous Pandits remaining almost unaffected in 
their isolation, while in the field of lexicogra- 
phy the latter have shown full activity, 
even those innocent of English or any other 
foreign tongue adopting the European style 
unreservedly. Three important Indian works 
written purely in Sanskrit (the Sahdarthachintamani by the ascetic 
Sukhananda , the Sabdakalpadruma compiled by many Pandits 
at the instance of Sir Raja Radhakanta Deva and the Yachas- 
patya of Taranatha Tafka Vachaspati) and two German works 
more important than any other similar w’^ork, belong to this period. 
The three Indian lexicons named above are not mere dictionaries 
but also encyclopedias quoting extensively every branch of 


Sabdakalpa- 
drama 1860. 
Sabdarlia- 
obintamaBi 

1863-1884/ 

St. Potersberg 
1852-1875* 
Vacbaspatya 
1S734882* 


^PuMisIied, Calcufcfca. 

^Pnblislied from Inandl^rama, Poona^ along with Dhanrantarai Nigbanta. 
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Sanskrit literature available to the author.^ and of those the 
Vachaspatya is the latest and most comprebensivo ((Consisting of 
five thick volumes) and has almost superseded <Jie otbcr two. So 
: far . as the philosophical" terminology (specially Nyaya terms) is 
concerned, it is decidedly superior to any other work iiududing the 
German dictionaries, except the Nynyakosha of Binimacharya 
Jhalkikar. but so far as the Vedic mutter is concerned this 
gigantic work cuts a very sorry figure. Unlikt.^ its two Indian 
prototypes, it makes an attempt to absorb the Vedic words but 
does not succeed. The great merit of the Gin’inan lexicons (one set 
of seven thick volumes by Bohtlingk and Roth and a later set of 
seven thin volumes by Bohtlingk alone both published from. St. 
Petersburg) is that they are the best general Sanskrit dictionaries 
(so far) dealing with both the Vedic and the non-Yedic aspects of 
Sanskrit literature with adequacy and accuracy as far as was 
practicable in their days. The earlier set givCvS full (|Uotations and 
referen<?es while the later one (by I'ohtlingk alom^} gives very few 
references and no quotations at alb The gravest defect of these 
magistral lexicons is that the compilers have not exercised the 
smallest amount of select ir^'eness either as regards the wurds or 
quotations. Myriads of compound words liaving no special 
application have been absorbed in the text ; this has made the 
works bloated in size and un wieldly. . Two eomixmdiums, one 
by Cappeller and another by Sir Monier Williams, based on the 
St. Petersberg lexicons have been published. 
MonierWilliams Seleetiveness is wanting even in these and 
and Cappeller* being without quotations they are of little use 

to the real Sanskrit student. 



Bhasa : His Age and Ma^adlii. 

By Br* A# Baaerji Sastri, M.A., B.PML (Osion), Professor 
of Sanskrit, Miisa:ffarpur Colleg:e. 

I. Bhasa^s relation to Vatsyayana, Bharata, Kantilya^ 
BaniavKatyayana, Patafijali and Mann, 

IL Biiasa in reference to tlie Jatakas^ A^oka^ Epics ^ Prosody, 
Poetics and Fine Arts. 

Appendix A. — Complete list of Bhasa'^s Magadhi compared 
with corresponding forms in Asota, Sntanuka, Asvaghosa, 
Kalidasa, Mrcchakatika, Mattavilasa and Mndraraksasa. 

Appendix B. — Characterization of Bhasa^s MagadhL 

L~Tlie A^e of Bhasa. 

The conclusions drawn in J.R.A.S., 1921, pages 367-382, 
maybe examined in the light of further evidence from five 
other sources, viz. 1. Kamasutra of Vatsyayana ( end of third 
century a.d.) ; 2. Natyasastraof Bharata (middle of third century 
A.B.) ; S. Arthasastra of Kautilya (fourth century b,c.) ; 

4. Vyakaranas of Panini (c. fourth century B.c.), Katjayana 
(c. third century B.c.) and Patanjali (second century B.c.), and 

5. Dharmafetra of Manu (o. second century a d.) 

1 Vat syayana. 

Mis sources - — (^) Bloomfield ^ has pointed out that the 
Atharvaveda is the earliest to testify to the ancient Indian's 
interest in erotics and eugenics. A group of charms (vi. 8.3 ; 
iii. 252) is concerned with women, ^ being intended to secure 
their love with the aid of various potent herbs/'^ (ee) The 
Mahabharata (Santi ch. 59) mentions Pra japati and his work on 
Dharma, Artha and Kama in 100,000 chapters, (m) Nandi, 
Mahadeva^s mythical follower, is alleged to have dealt with Kama 

1 Bloomfield, Atliarva, Grundriss, pages 7, 68, 69. 

® Latiman, Whitney Atharva, H.O.S. Vol. VII, Bk. I, page 34, 35. 

^ Macdonell, San^jk. Lit, pages 197, 198. 
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■■ ia IjOOO ehapter:^,^ .Svetaketu, ?oa oC UiWalaka^ quoted 
tlirico ia Kainasiitra,^ abridged Nandi into 500 eluiptors. 
T<\-)iuiJtr of the institution of marrijigc in India (Malulj, 
Adi. edh be is qiiiteidiiSeraxit froni his nainexako of the 
Chandogja aiid.Brbadaranyaka U|mni^iids» (?') ^vetakeln in 
turn was , eoiidensed . by Babhravya of the Pafitnila eouotry 
into- 150 chapters ■■ divided into seven sections*^ He is the first 
historical propoimder of erotics. The itk^pratisfiklija names as 
the author of the Kramapatba of the llgvedu; one Ibilihravya, 
called Pauefila by the commentator Uvata* Babhravya^ along 
with the Paiicfila people, helped in the formation and preservaiion 
of the Rgveda text, The only connexion between the 
Babhravya Pancala of .the ligveda and that of the science of 
erotics rests on the analogy of the Catnhsasti or the sixty- 
four/^ The Rgveda hymns in the ten mandalas being divided 
into eight astakas of eight chapters eai'lq the whole collection is 
known as the Catulisasti, The book of erotics also was known 
as the ^Hhatuhsasti^^, divided into sixty-four simpra^ogm or 
connubial varieties^ claimed to bo an imitat itm of the divisions of 
the Rgveda hymns, ^ And both tlic Rgveda and tlio science of 
erotics were connected with the Pauerda country Nevertheless, 
the same Bahhraxya could not have systematized the \lgvcda as 
well as erotics for this would suppose that both were systematized 
at the same early time, a snppoi^iuon ext remely ili-founded a,s 
regards the latter. Systematization implies a locus standi* 
This status erotica had not yet attained when, the i^k-pratisakhya 
was already recognized as an object of study. This is proved by 
Kautilya^s Artha&stra (fiOO b.c,) Though Kama is admitted 
there as one of the threefold functions of man (trivarga), it wiis 
not worth study as a system or science# For in the iwt of such 

^ Kaui.isiifcra, Bomb. 1891, page 4 

* Ibid, Benares, 1912 (always m, wbeu not otlji3rwwo}, 76, 273, 853. 

® Ibid, Boxnb.poge 5. 

* Wobor. In.d. Lit. MauE and Zacbarlj®, pages 10, 3‘4 
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studies are mentionetr Dhama^ ■ Artlia^ Itlliasa;^ Puraiia aad 
Aktyana but not the Kamasutrad The second Babhravya was 
probably a disciple of or of theBame school as the first. : Besides 
Kamasutra;, he is credited' with the ' Nyayabhfi.sya.® ; Anyway^ 
his is the first historicjil work devoted to the scieoee of 
erotics. Each of his seven sections was developed separately by 
the following.^ (pi) Dattaka^ quoted by Jayaraafigala in 
eoiinexion with the courtesans of Pataliputi% which first came 
into being as the capital of Magadha in the fifth eeiitury b.c. 
(pU) Carayana, ^mentioned in Kautilya^s Arthasastra (Adhi« as 
Dirghacarajana v.v.).® (viii) Ghotakamuldia^ also mentioned 
in Kautilya (Adhi, v.v.), fourth century B.c. (nr) Suvarnanfibln^ 
referred to as author of Eitinirnaya by Rajasekhara in his 
Kavyainimamsa.® (x) Kiicumara^ according to Rajasekhara 
(Hid, author of the Aupanisadika section.) (sci) Ganikfiputra 
taken by Jacobi to be the same mentioned in Patafijali on 
Panini I. v* 61 as a former grammarian, {st/ii) Gonardiya^ 
supposed to be another name of Patafijali (second century b.c.). 
{xiii) All this mass of materials, Vatsyayana professes to 
have put into a convenient system in his Kamasutra.’' His 
reference to Babhravya as an agama or sacred text ® establishes 
the latteds authority and comparative antiquity. Bfibhraxwa 
is the main basis of Vatsyayana. The Stmpragogiha section 
covering about one-fourth of his book, Vatsyayana- acknowledges 
to be entirely his master'^s.^ Jayamangaia, the commentator of 
Vatsyayana, quotes from the other folloxx’-ers of Bfibhravya.^^^ 
Babhravya was current even in the time of Faileasayaka. it 


^ Kautilya, Arthasastra, Shamasbastry, page lO. 
^ I lid. Ani, 1915, April, page 82. 

^ Kama, cb. I, pages 4-7. 

* Ibid, page 32L 

& Jacobi, S.B.A.W,, 1911, page 959-63. 

® Gaekwad's Oriental Series, page 1, 

Kama, pages 4-7. 

^ Ibid, page 381. 

» Ibid, pages C8, 79, 94, 182, 23S, 296. 

Ibid, pages 87, 88,279, 
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then became lost and is still so. Thus Vatsjayana was more 
popular as a compendium than for originality. Coming last;, 
he remains the earliest authority now extant. The ])orlod of 
evolution from the Atharvaveda ^ to Gonardiya (eighth to second 
century B.c.) is obscure, but their inamory, alre;uly distant, 
survives embodied in a code — the Kamasutra of Vatsyfiyana. 

Ilisdate. — [a) Keferenees to Vatsyayana in later literature 
settle the latest point, while (i) his own, to ea.rlier, llx the 
earliest, Such posterior references are four : (e) Subandhii. 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri places Subandhii about the beginnijigof 
the fifth century a.b,^ Iloernle's view dating Vasa vadatta before 
606-61^ on the other hand is rightly condemned by Gray ^ as 
against the whole evidence of Indian History. Perhaps Hall is 
nearest the truth in placing him about the sixth century a.d.^ 
Subandhuin his Vasavadatta mentions Kamasutra of Mallanaga® 
and Mallanaga is the same as Vatsyayana, another of whoso names 
is Virabhadra/ borne out by liis commentators Jaynmaiigala 
Narasiiiihabhadra. Thus the sixth century a. n, is the earliest 
point in the chronology of Vatsyayana. {it) Kalidasa belonged to 
the beginning of the fifth century A.n.^ His acKpiaintanco with 
Vatsyayana was ^^very deep indeed/^^ Canto xix. of llaghu 
and Kumara vii 77, teelmical agreements between Kalidfisa^s 
mnMaya and Vatsyayaim^s and close verbal 

similarities like those in Ilaghu canto xix. verse 13, serve as 
illustrations.® The verse Mir tmma etc. in Sakuntala Act iv. 
in comparison with Kama page i^SO make Peterson almost 
certain that Kalidasa is quoting from Vatsyayana/'^ Vatsyayana, 

^ Lanman, Atliarva, op. cit Bk. xiv. pages 738-08. 

2 J.A.S.B, 1905, page 253. 

® Ora.y, Vasavadatta, page 9. 

^ HalBs Vasavadatta, Bib. Ind. Preface, pages 0-24. 

® Gray, op. cit. pages 8-9. 

^ Hall, op. cit. page 11. 

t Macdonell, op. cit. page 325. 

« J.B.O.E.a YoL IL pt. i5. page 155. 

9 Jacobi, Die Bpon Kalidasas, page 155. 

Peterson, Jour, Autbrop. • Bomb- 1891, page 4G5 aud 
Yol. XVIII, page 109-10, 
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therefore, coirld not be later than the fifth century a.d. (/«'j Vats- 
yayana describes in detail his contemporary Abhiras and minor 
Andhras, but does not make the slightest mention of the Guptas, 
while the context claims the account as complete. The Guptas 
became paramount in Northern India by the middle of the fourth 
century a.d.i Hence Vatsyayana could not be later than the middle 
of the fourth century A.D. («®) Kielhorn (Pancatantra, page S) 
and Schmidt ® note two passages in Pancatantra mentioning 
Vatsyayanaby name. Both agree in attributing the text to the 
fourth century a.d. Hence Vatsyayana could not be later than 
the beginning in the fourth century a.d., his (erminus acl quern. 

(5) Anterior allusions are seventeen: (i), (ii) and (iii) 

Apastamb. Grh 1. 310 and I. 3. 20, and III. 88 quoted in 
Kamasu, page 187-88, 1S8, 191 respectively; (iv) Apastamb. 
Dharm. (Buhler, page 1) in Kama, page 15 ; (v) Mahabha. 
Adi eh. 73-4. in Kama, page 223 ; (vi) Vasistha Dharmas'a. 
(Fiihrer, page 77) ch. XXVIII. 8, in Kama, 137; (vii) and 
(viii) Baudhayana Dharmasa.'^ I. 15. 49, I. 2. 16 in Kama, 
page 167 and page 223, respectively j (ix) Visnusmrti. (Jolly) 
XXII [. 49 in Kama, page 167 ; (x) Manava DharmasS. 
(Jolly) V. 130 in Kama, page 167 ; (xi) Vatsyayana uses not 
only some passages ^ from Kautilya but his method as well.® 
The evidence so far, therefore, make him not earlier than fourth 
century B.c. (xii) Kamasutra mentions the treatise of Gonar- 
dlya, a name of Patanjali, according to tradition. Another 
tradition says “ yogena cittasyadadena vdcam, malam garlrasya 
ca vaidyakena s yo’fakarot ta/k fravaram mmlndk Patan~ 

jalik prdnjalirdnato’ The first two are extant 

Yogadarsana and Bhasya, but what about the third, on 
medicine ? The 7th Adhi. Kama also deals with “ medicine.^' 
W as PatanjalPs book on medicine known as the treatise of 

Smifcli, Early History, 19 14, page 276. 

^ Schmidt, Beitrage zur Iiidisclien Erotik, 1902, pages 4, 5. 

3 Winternitz, pages 4, 6, 11. 

^ Srinivasacarya, pages 5V, 137. 

® Katit’lya, op. cit. Eng. trail, Shamashasti'y, pages 11, 12. 

» J.B.O.E.B., 1919, page 188. 
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Oonai’cliya? Notiiiog iiicongrtioUB in a gmininarian^H iutereat 
in ci’oticH* mafyali,. on I. iv. 51, ilt^BoribcB Oaniknputra 
as a grammarian ]■ Vatsjiyana raeoi'dB him as an erotician, and 
Jacobi ideniiiies tlio two,^ PatanJali'^B ideuiity with (ionardija-, 
as yet hypothelical, would bring down Vfdsynyana- to nai earlier 
ihuutlie second century B.c. (xiii) ^Kfanm refers to Kuntala 
6takaariu7 tlie Andhra king.’^' Sri Malla Saiakarni was 
Kluiravela^s antagonist in 171 B.e.^ The rumnas place 
Kuutala Satakarp 168 years later, ^ Lc. about the begimuhig 
of the Christian era* Therefore,. VatwSySyana cannot be 
eorlier than the iirst century A.I). (xiv) ^^utHyayaua, })Uges 
126, 287-8 contemptuously describes tlm conlemponiry 

AiidhiaB ajid their various vices, nowhere as sovereign 
powers. The Aiulhra empire flourished about the second to the 
l?eginniitg of llic third century A.nJ \^‘itsyriynna's account 
is iiitelligible only in reference to tlie few decadent local 
AiuUiraB ruling along wuth the deseoudants of tludr i|UoudJim 
.su1)ordinates after the disruption of the empire towards the erul 
oC tliiid century This brings the author of Kama not 

curlier than the third eeutiuy A.D. (xv) The family of one of 
these foimer siilordiiiates, viz. the Ahhiras, is expressly men- 
lioned (page :PJ4) alt^ng with the Andhras. Ahhira KoHarrija 
(page 287) seems to he a ruling king. ing Isvarasena, son 
of Ahhira Sivadatla, lived in the third ceniury A.n.® Jndrajis 
Mabik|atrapa Isvaraseaa was an Ahhira between 266 — a.dJ® 
The Ablura kingdom lasted from the middle iT tlie third ti> 

* Kama, page G, 

s B.BXW., 1011, paged 050-Ga ' ' 

^ niiaiuiarkar (R.) Eudy Hitel. Dtiick., page 31. 

^ Kiittuv pages 147440* 

* J.B.O.R.S., vohllljpngiB 441,442. ' ■ . ■ - 

Fargitcr, Kali Ago, pages 3840. 

^ Sniitli, np. eit page 423 . 

^ Parglter, op. cit- page 43, 

* Xasik laser. Ardtmol. Survey, W, lad. |v. pag© 103. 

/ «' Itapsuu, (Cat jCoiu* AwUirii p. mff,, J.U.A.S., ISflO, p. Gfi7. 
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tliat of' the eeiitoy a*i>. when Samuclragiipta • oveitumed 
it about 336 a.b.^ Epigraphic and numismatic groiincls ® 
place Vatsyayaiia^s Abhli*as between- the middle of the third 
to the beginning of the fourth century A. b. — not earlier than 
the middle of the third century A.B. (xvi) Lauman regards 
the Tantrakhyayika as the earliest edition of the Paneataiitra ^ 
about the end of the third century a.b*^ It enumerates as 
subjects for study treatises on Dharma^ Artha and Kama ^ 
but differs from the fourth century edition (see above (a) ir) 
in omitting Vatsyayana^s name. This is explained by the 
confusion amongst such treatises^ before Vatsyayana took to 
systematizing them, — almost utmnnakalpay i.e. about to be lost 
(page 7). Kielhorn and Sehmidt^s references from the later 
edition make it almost ceiiain that the earlier edition refrained 
from specifying the author because Vatsyayaiia^s complete 
code was not before it. This would place Vatsyayana not 
earlier than the end of the third century a.b. (xvii) Lalita- 
vistara., about 300 a.b./ apparently knows only parts of 
Kamasutra, but not the whole system.’^ Therefore not earlier 
than the end of the third century a.b. is Vatsyayanabs 
terminus pio. Putting together {a) and [h) Vatsyayana^s 
date is approximately the end of the third century a.b. 

BMasa anil ■ Fatsyayana* 

(/i) Vatsyayana^ iiiiknown to Bhasa : {i) In Pratima, Act 

V, page 79^ Havana, disguised as a Brahmana, sets forth the 
different Sastras he has studied. Amongst others, he enumerates 
two of the well-known trio * — Dharmasastra of Maim and 
Arthasastra of Brhaspati. Dharnia, Ai'tha and Kami were 
regarded as ifi rarga for all including a Brahmana,^ The 

^ Fleet, Gnpta laser, page 8. 
s J.B.O.E.S. vol. V. i t. IL 
® Hertel, Das Pailcatanfci’a, 1D14, page 9. 

* Laimian, H.O.S. vol. XIV, page s. 
s Hcrtcl, H.O.S. vol, XIV, page 1. 

® Wintcruifcz, Geseblclitc d. Ind. Li t. Band. II, page 109. 

^ Lemnau, Lalilavistara, page X56. 

® Kun^llya, o| . citi XV. I, 
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omission of ttiO tliird in- such' a context is sigiriTicant and points 
to the non-existence of Vatsyayana"^ s Kamasutra in Bhasa’^s time* 
(ii) Of the thirteen plays^ only foiir^ viz. Caru.> Avimfm;, Pratij 
and,'Svapna> deal with a^ loveplot. In the West, church-going 
helps, in love-intrigiie. So it is from lioccJUKrio's Fiainetta to 
Goethe^’s Gretchen. Likewise in the East, only less so. Here 
there is .a distinct difierenee of opinion between Babhravya and 
Vatsyayana. The former mentions as opportunities for love- 
making — (1) going to a temple^ (2) walking; (a) playing 
in the, gardenj '(4«)^" sporting in water; (5) inarriagej (0) ■ a. 
ceremony, . mishap or festival; (7) catastrophe due to lire ; (8), 
disturbance by burglary and (d) driving to a spectacle. The, 
latter prefers, as easier, getting into a luroine'’s house, with 
means of egress and ingress.^ Bhasa closely follows Babliravya. 
Caru. (Act II, page 34, line 10 and Act I, page 10, line 14) 
exemplifies (i) and (2) : Avima (Act 1, page 5, line 9 ; Act It, 
page 18, line 14 and Act III, page 42, line 11) ; (3), (7) and 

(8) : Pratijna (Act IV, page 102, lines 3-4) ; (4): Svapna 

(Act I, page 84, line 0) (7) * This affinity between Babhravya's 
precept and Bhusa-'s practice extends to the language ustnl by both. 
Vatsyrayana^s advice on the other hand is not origijial but based 
on others.^ It is followed in Avimfir,'^ but only under a strong 
protest from A^iduK^*aka. The confident assertion in Kfimasiltra 
would be unintelligible if its author had not Avimlvaki/s ex- 
perience before him. That he knew of it, he admits in page 27 1. 
Thus, while Bhasa knew only the predecessor of Vatsyayana, 
the latter refers to one of Bhasa'’s works as of established repute. 
{Hi) A comparison between the two shows Bhasa considerably 
earlier in sprit. To take only one instance — the occasion and 
manner of wooing a girl for the first time, Bhasa deals witii it 
in Avimar. Act HI, page 42-52^ and Vatsyfiyana in Kama, 
chapter III, page 200 — 5.^ Kalidasa, under the inilueuee of 

^ Solimidt, Das Kaiaasutram, 1897, v. § 4, pago 3D3 aud KTuua page 274-5,. 

^ Kama, page 203 and Sclunidfc, op. cit pp. 210-1. 

® Avnniu'. 30, page 80 b. 13. 

^ Sebmidt;, cifc. IV, See. 3, pp. 260-64. 
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Vatsyayana expatiates on tHe preliminaries, e,g. Diisyanta^s 
manoeuvre in blowing the dust off Sakuntala^s eyes, etc. (SSakuntala 
Act III): Avimaraka sets about with a naivete almost epic in 
its simplicity, Nalinika ! says the nurse to the maid, the 
bed is ready inside, make the bidde and bridegroom enter there/^ 
(Avimar. Act III, page 52). Was it this, a heroine'^s insen- 
sibility to convention, that scandalised Vatsyayana when 
he despondingly avers his belief to the contrary as on simple 
prayovada^ or hearsay evidence? At any rate Bhasa completely 
ignores Vatsyayana. (5) Far more interesting as determining 
Bhasa^s priority to Vatsyayana is the latter'^s allusion to the 
former.^ He refers to the stories of Ahalya, Sakuntala and 
Avimaraka. The context implies their po23ularity during Vat- 
syayana^s time. Asvaghosa corroborates this as I'egards Ahalya 
(Buddhaca. IV. 72) and Sakuntala (Buddhaea. IV. 20). These 
two retained their fame in Kalidasa^s age and later on. Not so 
Avimaraka ; its beginning and end are both subject to controversy. 
As Max Lindenaii^ points out the two epics, Mahabhfirata and 
Eamayana, have supplied plots for most of Bhasa’s plays but 
Avimaraka is an exception. Sakuntala and Ahalya are indebted 
to Mahabharata and Eamayana respectively, but Avimaraka is 
Bhasa*’ s own creation perhaps adapced from Harivamsa. It became 
obsolete with a loss of Bhasa^s works. Henee Vatsyayana was 
evidently referring to Bhasa. Now, Vatsyayana has been shown 
above to belong to tbe end of the third century A.n. Bhasa, there- 
fore, cannot be later than the end of the third century a.d. 

Bharata, 

Eis murces.— (T) In order to improve contemporary 
manners and merriment, Brahma wanted to create something 
for the happiness of all— the higher castes as well as the 
Sudras. Egveda gave him dialogue, Sama song, Yajur 
acting and Atharva or aesthetic pleasure. Thus arose 

the drama.^ This statement of Bharata is of interest as an 

^ Kama, page 271, and Sclimidt, op. cit. page 348. 

® Lindenau, Bliasa Studien, page 18. 

® Eiiar^tn, Katjasastra, Kavyamala, 42, p. 2 xvi — iii. 
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ancient tradition. The earliest forms of dramatic Hlcraturo 
in India are represented by those hymns of the Hgveda whii-li 
contain dialogues.^ Technically known as obey r»re 

thabasLsof the theory of Windisch and Oldonherg ^ 

and the iUIidsa theory of Pischel and Gcldner. Ihix Millkv 
sees in them a beginning of Indian drama. Ltivi ^ finds it 
impossible not to regard them as dramatic spectacles and 
urges the possibility of a very early Indian drama/^ As an 
instance of this early dramatic tendency Sehroeder cites 
Rgveda vii. 102 and ix. 112. Ridgeway ^ admits in this an 
assumption of dramatic rltaah Such ritual drama existcMl^ 
according to Winternitz, but was of little impoitanee. The 
llgveda reveals just a crude awakening of the dramatio sense, 
and Keith ^ rightly differentiates ritual dialogue from dramatic 
ritual. The hymns above are more ritual or liturgical than 
dramatic or mimetic. The latter suggests acted drama the 
origin of wliich is wrapt in obscurity.^^ ^ Its earliest lusianuo, 
according to tradition, is Bharata^s Laksinisvayaifhbara 
connected with the Vi^nu-Kmia cult The origin is still a 
matter for controversy. PisohePs Puppet-plays and sliadow- 
plays have added to the prevailing darkness. The first vague 
light begins with the names of acted drama like Jarjarn, 
Amrtamathana and Trijjuradaha. (ii) Suggestions for improve- 
ment introduced dancing. This attempt at improvement is 
dramaturgy in embryo, (iii) Starting ns religious, the drama 
rapidly developed into the smmvaMra and the supeniafcund 

^ Macdouell, op. clt, p. 846. 

a Z.D.M.a. 18S6. 

® Max Muller, Rgveda, Vol. I, 1. p. 178. 

^ L^vi, Le Theatre Indien, 18B0, p. 307. 

Horrowl^z, lud. Thcat. pages 23, 24. 

® Ridgeway, The Dramas aud Dramatic Dances ol: Nou-European Races p. I5(>. 

7 J.R.A.S, 1911, p. m £f. 

® Macdonell, op. cit. p. 846. 

» Ibid, p. 847. 

The Homo of the Puppet-plays, trails. Tawney, 1002. 

Das altmdischo Schattcnspiel, pp. 4r£.} 

5® Bharata, op, citi ch, lYj |p» 42,242, IL 12 am! 29. 
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'Dima. The Vajasaiieji Samhita (XXX) is the first direct 
evidence ^ to the history of the dramatic art. (iv) Kolahala or 
Kohela was one of the earliest to resolve it into a system. Nat 
XXXVII, 18, p. 445. (v) He was followed by Vyasa, Sandilya 

and Dhurtita . (Nat. ■ XXXVII, 24, -p. 446.) Thus far, were 
produced works, more or less original, leading to the foundation 
of different schools, or siddkantaB. (ri) Their greatest successor 
was Bharata the dramaturgist par emellene^^ original 

basis of the extant version. From now, was felt the need for 
systematization and began the task of standardization (vii) 
Silali (Pan. IV. iii. 110) and Krsasva (Pan. IV. iii. Ill) are 
the first Sutrakaras mentioned by Panini. They were Bharat as^ 
traced — if not to the honoured name in the Egveda and 
the Mahabharata~to the sage Bharata, father of Lassen^ s ^ 
rhapsodists and comediens. (viii) Kautil 3 ^a^a Ku&Ilavag 
carried the line further and lower* Before him, though meant 
for the enjojanent of all, the actual acting was restricted to 
Brahmai,ias.‘^ Henceforth the Sudras, the ilhbred ^ Kub'ilavas 
and Sailusas took to it. Ldvi is puzzled about their formation ; 
it would be more reasonable to go to Dravidian sources. Saila 
never means manner, but always stone.^’' ^ He is unduly literal. 
Saila-bheda is a technical term in Susruta given in Sanskrit- 
English Dictioiiaiy of Monier- Williams, p. 1090 * — coleas 
SauicllaroulcB (Lewis and Short, Lat. Diet., 1880, pp. 487 and 
1050.) ;^ailusa in tliis way explains Kusilava, both perhaps 
bearing about them tokens of the occasion of their name even 
though the derivation be not clear. Likewise Gypsies in 
German are ^^zigeuncr^'’ tbough to resolve it into ziehgauner 

^ Levi, op. oit., p. 308. . 

a J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 358. 

® Sdilcgel- Lassen, BliagaraclgitS, Index, s. v. Bharata. 

^ 1913, p. 

^ Weber, Ind. Life., p. 211, cf. Petersburgh Dictionary. 

^ IW'vi op. cit. ]). 313. 

^ Biisrnta, cli. VUI, Kd. K. M, Gnpta Vol. I., 1834, p. 53. Eng. trans, K. 

L. ilhisngratna, 1911, Vol. II, p. 333. 
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ivs dubious.^ That tlie Kusilavas were §udra actors is clear 
from Artlia^ilstra. (is) Anoka's patronage® completed this 
vnlgarization. (x) It is thus easier to understand why Manu 
looked with disfavour upon the iufiuence of the stage on the 
people and inveighed against the jn'ofession of actors,® He 
places a stage pdayeranda Nisada or Sudra side hy side.* (xi) A 
short revival followed with the Sudra actors, if not actually 
replaced, at least explained arvay. They w-ere Brahmanas turned 
into Sudras (Natyas'as, chapAer I.) As a further stimulus to the 
stage all the works of Kohela, Vatsya, Sandilya, Dhurtita and 
the great Bharata, each evidently a Sutrakara, wei-e compiled 
into a complete system,® the Natya^astra of to-day. The com- 
piler adopted the name of Bharata to emphasize his indebted- 
ness to the original Bharata, his main basis. This identity of 
names has led to an unnecessary confusion of prersons. But the 
prkral Bharatiinam, Nat, chapter XXXVII. St, pjage 416, 
distinctly impilies the generic character of the name and helps to 
differentiate the earlier Bharata from his codifier of the current 
Natya^astra. 

Eis Bate . — The theatre, as an institution, is very old in India. 
Its connexion with the epics has been shown by Levi.® Mac- 
donelTs ’ srxrmise that “ there were no sprecial theatres in the 
Indian Middle Ages, and plays seem to have been performed in 
iiksSahgUaSalaoi royal palaces /ignores the tradition retained in 
the Natyalastra, s envisaging the detailed construction of throe 
separate classes of Ace or theatres.— -(1) for gods, i.e, in 

the temple ; (2) for princes and noblemen, apparently in their 
concert rooms and (3) for the i.e. the public. But 

dramas precede dramaturgy, and Indian dramaturgy began 

^ Trenclij Study of Words, 1896, p. 238 f 

5 Blocli, AxebseoL Annual, Vol. 2. 

® Manu, III. 156, VIIL 65, Bubler, XXV. pages 104, 206. 

* Ibid, IV. 214, Bubler op. clt. p. 163. 

6 J.A.S,B, 1909, p. 369. 

® Levi, op. cit., pp. 309—312. 

^ Macdonell, op. cife,, p, 862. 

* Bbirata, op. cit., cb. IL 12, p. 9. 
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before Panini (fonrtli century B.c.)- The origin of the theatre 
naturally goes much earlier. {i) But Bharata (from now 
meaning always the current Natyasastra) cannot he earlier 
than Panini who quotes only &lali and Krsasva (Pan. IV. iii. 

10 and IV. iii. 11) in the fourth century B.c. (ii) In Kautilya^s 
Arthasastra, the Kusllavas are Sudras, in Bharata the principal 
interlocutor is the principal actor and he is a Brahmana. The 
Sudras had got in under Buddhist influence and were ousted 
with a Brahmana revival. The status of the actor in Kautilya and 
Bharata proves the latter not earlier than the fourth century 
B.o. (m) This is confirmed by the stage discovered by Colonel 
Ouseley in the Eamgadh hills in Sirguja. Bloch ^ reads 
lupadaMe^ in the inscription as pertaining to acting. The 
characters in the inscription are of the third-second century b.c. 
The Prakrts used and the marked influence of the Asokan ideal 
make it almost inconceivable that only Brahmanas and not 
Sudras were allowed to act. Therefore Bharata^s Brahmana 
actors could not be earlier than the third-second century b.c. 
(uO Patanjali gives minute details about actors, their declama- 
tions and songs (on Pan. I. IV. 29), but he does not mention 
Bharata, His description of the Saubhikas (Sobhika of Kiel- 
horn and Weberns Sobhanika), the depravity of the actors and 
their vile social position, is quite different from Bharata's. 
The latter could not he earlier than the second-first century b.c. 
(v) Bharata mentions the Sakas, Yavanas and the Parthxans, 
The last are called Pallia vas (written Pahravas). Indian Pah- 
lava and Iranian Pahlav are corruptions of Parthava,^ i,e. the 
Parthians.'^ According to Sallet® the Iranian iA was changed to 

11 in Meherdates in Tacitus and Miiro, i.e. Mxhira on the coins of 
Kaniska or Kaiierki* Noldeke holds that the word Pahlava 
could not have originated in India before the second century a,d. 

^ Blocb, op. cit. 

2 JayaswaBs reading o£ the Jogiraara inscr. m Ind. Ant., J uly, 1019^ 
p. 131, necessitates a revision of Blocli’s view, 

8 Ndldckc, Z.D.M.a., vol. XXXI. p. 557. 

« Weber, Ind. Bit. pp.lSV, 188, n. 201 a. 

®Dic Naclifolger Alexanders dcs Gr. p. 107. 
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Inscriptional evidence, however, makes Buldev ’ j 

Le word Pahlava was used in India at tl.o 
fivst century a... Thus Bhamta 

hi) Manu in the second century A. n. (see l«h 0 1 J 

reflects contemporary opinion “ 

legal and social disiiualifications (Mann HI. I n 5. 

IV. 214') • The picture of Bharata composing tilt u 1>^ ,• c 

another corner is refreshing but strains too J ”^.^253 

the probable. Moreover, in Nat. chapter XXIL l 
be attempts a pun on Manusmiti, meaning perhaps the HJm 
4aBtra of Manu. Thus he must he later than tlie sceontl oontuiy 
A.I). {vk) On the other hand, Kalidasa (iiflh century A.u.) 
refers to him in V ikramorvasi as the autliorlty of playwrights. 
Hence he could not be later than tbe fourth century a.d.,^ as 
tradition in Kalidasa's time already clotlies him with antiquity. 
hki) Some passages in the Kamasutra (e. end of the thin 
century A.D.) make it highly probable that Vatsya.yana knew 
Bbarata. Nat. eliaptor XXIII. 15, page 203, occur wilh slight 
variations in Kamasutra,® chapter V . sccfa’oii.s 0, 2‘d, page 29,1. 
Bharata implies it as his own, whereas Viitsyilyana say.'* expressly 
that the “jMas ” are quoted. It is similar to Biibhravya s ■' 
(Kama, page 274) hut his is not a s1oia and is aUvay.s puppovtiHl 
by his name. Bharata, again, every where refers to Kamatantra 

generally (Nat. chapter XXIII. pages 265-271, verses 36, 69, 
58, 61 and 73) in contexts which could not possibly ignore 
visyayana if existent. Hence Bharata must be earlier than 
tbe Kamasutra, Later than the second century and earlier than 
the end of the third century, Bharata lived, therefore, about the 
middle of tlie third century a.b. 

Bliasct and Bliarata* 

Violations of Bharata are too common in Bhasa. (i) Nat. 
V 154 page 58 enjoins the naming of the author— Bhasa ihaci 
follows it. (ii) According to Nat, ch. XVIII. 126-8iK. l«Sc 


1 BuWer, op. cit., p- cxvi. 

» Sotaiat, op. cit., V. Sec. 0, P»gea 876, 877. 
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Pratijna is an llianarga witli four acts and a battle in connexion 
with women. But Bhasa’s colophon claims it as a Natika. 

(iii) -Urubhanga may' be an Utsristakahka. But. Ehaiata^s 
direction about the abundance of female mourning'^^ is wanting. ^ 

(iv) Bharata prohibits sleeping ^ on the stage. Bhasa^s Svapna 

is practically founded on a negation of this. (Svapna Act 
1913^ page 107). (xr) Nat. ch. XVII. ibid, page 185^ restricts 
the use of dr^apntra to B,-wlie to her husband. Kalidasa always 
follows it* But in Svapna the chamherlain of VasavadatkVs 
father applies it to King Udayana and in Balacarita, Ugrasena^s 
servant to Vasude va^ as an expression of respect for V asavadatta 
and Devaki respectively, (vi) Bharata lays down that no 
battle^ abdication or invasion to be shown on the stage (Nat. 
page 193), Bhasa describes an actual fight in Balacarita^ Act V, 
page 63. (vii) Bharata has a precept against the prodigality of 
tears and sighs as an expression of one^s grief Acting 'by 
means of speech he places superior to that by physical manifes- 
tation. (Nat. ch; XXII. pages 1' — 8 and 241). Voltaire says 
the same : It is not necessary to iwoelaim that I cry— one 

ought to judge by your words that your heart is broken."’ ^ 
Otherwise this profusion leads to ominous possibilities^ witness 
Bhavabliuti's Uttara-carita,^ Here the hero is constantly 
overflowing with tears in the short intervals at his disposal 
between one swoon and another. A touching sight forsooth^ 
but not quite in keeping with orthodox dramaturgy, ef 
Bharata, ch. VIL 14, page 42. Kalidasa and Sudraka are 
comparatively free from it. Bharata-^s rule presupposes such a 
tendency in his predecessors. In the absence of others one may 
fall back on Bhasa. Naturally it is not difficult to detect. For 
extravagance with Bhasa is not the rule but an exception and all 

.. ^^■Bliarata,op. cit, p, 203, 

2 Macdonell, op. cit. p. 

* Begnand, La Rbetoriqao Sanskrite, ISSli, pag«3 223-4. 

^ VoltaitOj RemarquC'S sar Berenice, 

® Uttaracarlta, Act III, 

® Saknntala Acfe IV, MrccLakatika Act X, 
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exceptions ate ol)tmsl¥e. Tlxe second act of Pratima offers 
a striking illustratw^ I am taking an unconseiomadj loiig 
time in dying said Charles II to his death-bod attojidajits. 
Daiaratha goes one better : his energetic lamentations make one 
almost forget that he is to die at all Bharata and Voltaire had 
reasons for asking people to keep to the point even in dying, 
(viii) But he dies at last, or rather swoons as a preliminary* 
And in this, beyond doubt, he is guilty of an impropriety. He 
ought not to have done it on the stage. Even more irregular Is 
Valfs passing away (Abhis, Act II) with everyone looking 
on. Says Bharata, no death allowed on the stage, Nat eh. 
XVIII* page 193.^ These instances suffice to show Bhasa^s 
ignorance of the current Natya&stra* He was following some 
of Bharata^s predecessors specified above* He is reported to 
have prepared a compendium himself At any rate, he is 
anterior to Bharata and, therefore, could not bo later than the 
middle of the third century a.i>. 

S.— HaBtilya* 

Eis ^ourceB. — Hillebrandt® (cp. Jolly ‘^) is agreed that the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya published by Shamashastry in Indum 
Antiqii^ry 1909 and 1910 is rightly ascribed to the well-known 
minister of Candragupta. He is also called Caiiakya and 
Visnugupta*^ Sthaviravalicarita of Hemacandra*^ confirms this. 
Their identity is established by Naudisutra, CaL Ed, pages 333 
and 89L Dandin in his Dalakuinfiraearita, pt II* ch. 8 and 
Kamandaka in his Nitisara prove Canakya's authorship of the 
Arthasastra, as corroborated by Paheatantra. cli I, Somadova^s 
Nitivakyamrta, Rsimandala-prakaranavrtti, the com mcntary 
Samantapasadika on Viiiayapitaka, Mahaiifimasthavira^s Maha- 
vamsatika and, lastly, the plot of Mudrriruksasa. It is needless 
to dwell on the various sources of Kautilya, ranging from the 

^ Macdonell, op, cit. p, SiS, 

® Levi, op. cifc. page 160. 

® Hillebrandt, Ubcr das Kaafcilyasastra and Verwandfeos, 1908, 

* dolly, Ein alfcindisiho Lohrbucli dor PoUfcik, 1011. 

6 Visijaparava, Eng. fcrans. Wilson cii. XXIV, Bk, iV, pago 186, cp. Blmgar, 
Vayu and Agni. 
f Jacobi, Bib, Ind. 
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c-riule preceptn in Qi'o Malinblifirata (oli, XII S7i 3-1 la) to more 
systematized works, Kautilya not only mentions luuneroiis siicb. 
huthors on Artha Mmt innumerable commentaries thereon^ Bk. XV 
cb. A convenient eolleetion of this as a background for bis 
imperialistic picture, bo alleges as bis motif. But amongst bis 
soureewS, be states not works on Aiiba or pure polity alone, but on 
Dbarma as well, the latter including the former as a subsidiary 
topie.^ This, along with bis non-eontroversiai attitude^ suggests 
that Artbasastra before Kautilya bad not yet acquired for itself 
the status of an independent school or branch of learning. In 
fact, Kautilya^ as J acobi remarks, was the recognized founder 
of the school afterwards based on bis Artbasastra. 

Ih8 Bate-, — Kautilya^s, if geniiinoi is one of tbe landmarks 
in tbe early clironology of India. 300 B.c. may be accepted 
as provisionally settled.^ Keith ® suggests c. 100 b.c. for the 
extant version. Tbe Artbasastra preserves an authoritative 
account of political and social conditions in tbe Gangetie plain 
in tbe age of Alexander the Greatj 325 B.c.’' In spirit, it is 
sharply distinguisbed from subsequent DLarmasastras, They 
set forth tbe Brabniaua ideal~it discards all ideals save tbe 
realization of an India-wide empire. Jolly^s® careful comparative 
study has demonstrated tbe indebtedness of all later law-codes^ 
beginning with Manii to Kautilyai But bis date is of interest as 
helping to fix tbe earliest limit of Bbasai 

Eaiitilya and Bliasa^ 

Ivautilya^s priority is beyond all reasonal doubt. (j) 
Kautilya ruthlessly ex.poses tbe immoral practices of Kings 
and Brfibmana ministers in tbe fourth century B c.® l*o 
.Bliasa, a Brahmana is tbe embodiment of every virtue 

i Kautilya, op. cit Bk. XV. ch. I, Ind. Ant. 1910, page 175. 

Iiid. Ant, 1010, page 177. 

^ Law (N), Bbadios in Ancient Hindu X^ollty, 1914, Vol. I. page 25. 

^ Jacol.i, S.B.A.VV., 1912, ifige 832-840. 

^ Incl. Ant., 1005, page 5. 

e Keiili, J n.A.S., lOlG, page 137. 

Smitli, op. cit. page 137- 

^ Jolly, Arthay.l.st a und Dbarma^ustra, Z.D.M.G.j page 40-95. 

J' op. fit. page 144. 



itiid deserving’ of thW privilegen. (Panea^ A(‘t Ij 'prigv 7^ Avi H’^ 
|)age 8-', lianpi, page 81-^' otc.)^ ‘'SYorliliy of Lhe higlieefi venenriioid^ 
(AiaflhuujKivyfd P?)* /J-liis.ilivergi‘}H,fe of view is exphriited 
hy liislorvY Ka.iiiflja lias in iiiind tiic Nandas who swept. a.\va.y 
a![ Iho olii Kfeoiriya dynasties reigiiiiig from the iitoe of the great 
battle,'^ So Lad srieeeeds but worse remains beliind/'^ For tlio 
last legitimate Nanda ^v’as imirdered. by his ipu\*n and her 
barber paranioiny the latter seizing tlie throne* Their issue was 
Ivlaliapadniananda^ avari<3ious and profiigatee^ Tim Bhavisv-a ainl 
Vi$nu Fiirfinas indicate expressly tliat from hiin will start Kijjgs 
^^like Sudrasj devoid of morality* His bonhomie towaaals tlio 
degenerate Brahmaaas of his dajr was attemjded on Canakya. 
Tliis drove the latter to Candragnpta^s camp a,nd, ac^’ording to th,o 
Pure nasj adileved Mahapadma’s rnim^ 'Whereas IBiasa sviinesses 
the uverfhrow (jf Buddhism a:ul a Bralnnaiia revivai led by the 
Amlliras, .But evidently he ha,s not yet forgoiton the dark days 
from before Ka.iililya downwavds. Fm* though a. slaiuu h defender 
of Brahininbisms he boldly remiiulH them that ^bioilher a|>peurani'e 
nor caste makes the real difference between the higb and the low^ 
ii; is conduei that sots the sta.mp/^ (Panea, Act 11* Tk) There 
is tlius a big interval between Ka.util}vPs Biuhinana and BlislsaV*^ 
wliiclg however exaggerated, must have had a. substratum of 
pbriwibllltj. (iij Most Sanskrit dramas furnish practically no 
technical information ahoiit current polity and Bhasa is m> 
exception. But there is absolutely nothing to show that Kaut il ya 
knew him even as a poet* Artliasustra Adlii. X# eh. S has 
a verse ^^navara saravam/'' etc., exhorting soldiers to fight for 
their master* The same occurs in Prat ijna, Act IV. page 110. 
Kaul ilytPs manner suggests his to be a <|uolatian^ Bhasa is less 
decisive. But both appeal to it as of some weiglit. Thu most 
reasonable explanation is that both \Yere cpioting from an anterior 
source, (iii) But there is proof that Bhusa knew Kaufilya. In 

^ Purgiter, op, oife. page 25, 

® Sinilli, op. page 117. 

® Pargiter^ op. olt page 25. 

Vi^akliadufct.ij Mudrariksasa. 

» Oaiyipaib luiro. Pmtijila, ymgo 4, 
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Pralima Act Y; page 19, along .mtlr oilier Sa&traB wortli 
a Bi'aliiiiaip^/s study is Bientioned tbe Artliasastra of Eriiaspati# 
Briiaspati is the traditioiial preceptor of polity. Every author 
fathered his book on him.-, llie eminent, Arttelastra followed suit, 
Vatsya}''aiia ,so late as the, end of the third .ceBtury lUD. a.iid. there 
fore a, i ware of Kautilya^, refers, perhaps to the latier^s book but 
, styles it. the ■ Arthaiiastra ' of Brha spatt ^ ■ w b ieli h as n ot beeii in 
:;;esisteB'Ce, siiice .Kaiitilya^s time, ICaiitilya's references^ pages (b 
29, 63, 177; 19 and S7 5 of second edition do not occur in the 
latter^s extant fragments*^ Kaiitilya himaelf traces his w^ork to the 
Manavas, A,iisanasa,s, Para-laras and Barhaspatyas/”'^ The first 
three are mainly Dhamiasastras. Only the last is Arthaiastra 
proper. H ence, Bhasa too wms presumably alluding to Kautilj'a' s 
book under the customary designation of Brhaspati. (iv) This 
is further borne out by Pratijha,... Act IV ^ E12. The 

minister Bliaratarohata says to his captive Yaugaiulhanlyana 

You have studied the science of polity. What does it (i.e. the 
8astra) prescribe for foes vanquished in a fight/^ Death is 
the responsei, There is one W'dlBkiiorvii Sastra on polity that 
ordains the same and that is the Arthasastra of Kautilja. Bhasa 
niiist have come loiig after Kautilya, to judge by the w’-ay he 
looks, upon,' the latter as an authority. " ■ Therefore, he could not, 
be earlier than the fourth century B.c. 

■ t,— Faniais Eatyayana,. .and' Pateyall. 

,, Theif.iotirmB — After Goldstiieker^s'* illuminating ■appreciation: ■ 
of Bohtlingk^s Paniiiean activities, a detailed examination of 
sources is unnecessary. An admirable account, however, occurs 
131 Liebich''s ® new book on Katantra. In the cases of Vatsya- | 
yana and Bharata, the claim of Bhasa^s priority to each rendered'"' J 
such an examination essential • because ultmately their sources : 
were Bhasa^s ov/n as w'ell. Whereas Ehasa'^s being pre-Paiiinean ^ 
cannot (as showni below) be taken seriously. Nor is any inves“-j 

^ Kfuna, page 4. 

^ Thomas, ljarhaeijaty.i> Arthasastra, 1921, page 8. 

^ Law, op. dt. pages 2^?, 24, 

* Goldsfiucher, Paaiai, His jUacein Sanskrit Liter attire,, pp. 87—89. 

* Liehich, Das Katantra, 1921. 
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■■ iiito liis : irainetllaXe ¥ov nlniost. all 

Bcliolars are practically agreed as to the age of the nhove thrt'o^ 
approxiiiiatel j:,- ■ aixtl even an approxiomte date would he snJH« 
eieiit for the purposes of the present diseussioii. The folhovJng 
dates are assiiiiied as provisional ly correct : (f^) Fa n ini — i\ » u u ! i 
century B..cd; (4) Katjayana— third century (c) 

Patafijali — 150 to 40 B.cr’ . 

‘Faniiii and Bliasa. 

Bhasa’s scv*eallud anonialles detected so far arc 2a : 

(1) Dutagh. p, 59 — l^ap (?) i.c. supposed to he 
irregular ; 

(2) ma cintiga, mama anahiia Svapna, pp. 100 and 24; 
ma nihhandMa. A vim. p. o7 — ma with /I'jf ?;(7 (?) ; 

(‘^) wd pavifKlmh etc. Svepnn,; pp. 59 and (09. Jnda. 4^; 
50 and Pratijun.; 45 — wu milk tunmn (?) 

(4) VLgdhga ul/ciA Biilu; p. 22 — want of saml/ii in ven'se- 

hair (?) ; 

(5) Tafdhak^ Pratijilri; p, Z-^iltmane (?) ; 

(0) rudanitm^ Diltava; p, 28 — nam (?) ; 

{!) javdpu^pamiva ra/dalvcaurJi* rralijrnlj p,. 50 — 

Bu pe lesalva mmimmA (?) ; 

(8) cJiiih/ale and ruhgoJe^ Svapna. p. (?) ; 

(0) Bal. p. 07 . — cduiane (?) ; 

(10) TUf^gate, Panca, p. 37 — dtniane (?) ; 

(11) gli^jgalc^ Svapua, p. 4 — dfmmic (?j | 

(12) dral-V/akj Pratijfia; p. IG — dtma^H* (?) ; 

(18) vJjantij vlj antak and samdsi^dsdim^ Abhis, pp, 2fh 
08 — nicelision (?) ; 

(14) nUyiniiisgatij Svapna; p. IG and pafi^rajaiii A vim. 

p. A^^—panumai (?) 

(15) parismj(i) Avini. p. 94, parut>ajfmi Bfila, p. 25 and 
npalapi^gati Dutagh. p, M^purasmai (?) ; 

^ p.lmiidavknr (11) , Karly liisfe. Dokk, 2nd Fd, Bomb, C«a'/« vol. h |d* i ; 
(loblRtru'ktT, op. ft. pp, 228*2^8; Imi Anfc, L in cl\ Winionalx, 

W^jolicniagol and Ldvi J. A,, 1800. 

® KioUiom, KafeyttyaBi and Patnilydi, Bomb. 1870, pp, 2-5. 

» Weber, Ind. Lik; 1882, p. 224a, 
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(.16) unnamaijfi; Pratim. pp. C3 and 110 — dlrgha again&fc 
Pan VI. iv. 12 (?) ; 

( 17 ) me ia^itah^ Pratim. p., 69 — me at... the begimiiiig of- 
the sentence (?) 

(IS) smsiMavaie svcf'paimka^a^ Avim-. p. 108— against 
Mn Yt m. S3y 

{19) Madhya,., p. 12~ against Pan, ¥ 151 ; ■ 

(20) p'atgdijati Abhis page (?) ; 

(21) 4?5 — a (?) 

(22) prec/iasey Paiica. page S8 — Titmane (?) 

(23) te liTilayam^ Abhis page 73,— long at the Ciiil of foot 
Ml sdrdulavikn4ita (?) ; 

(21) yadi + c.e& Pratijiia, page 70 and cetl-yatU Aviin, 
page 60, both together (?) ; 

{2h) ya{U. cldtaiyylj'2\m^ page 14, with 7th ease (?) * 

A closer scrutiny renders the list more iimoeiious. (25) and 

(24) may be dismissed at once as a choice of diction and 
no violence against Panini whatever. (23) is a matter of 
prosody and quite alloAvable. Both Piiigala and Srutabodha 
describe the ending as short but Bharttrhari uses a long neverthe* 
less, Nitilataka, 47. And it does not concern Panini. (22) 
pTasmai is proper in the sense of desire for bnowdedge ’h 
Ehattoji on Panini, Nirnaya — sag. Ed. 1890, page B93. 
Tattvabodhini explains it as a simple inquiry^'', ibid, page 
ol-S. But Abbimaiiyii takes- it as a slight.’’^ Bhasa evi- 
dently distingiushes between the t\vo meanings, for in the 
iirst he uses the pafasmai elsewhere, Paiica. Act III. p. lOS* 
(21) is due not to avanil\ adhipaii but avantydl-adhipiUiy 
tlie tiiird ease — ending to signify ownership, as in gavd srdm7^ 
bfiuvd Bvdml,(^iQ- (20) Taya.i^ dtmane^ according to Panini 
HL i. 37. But it is entirely optional by the jndpha of Pan. 
IL iv. 54-, Magba uses ndaijali not similarly 

(10) ranhii V. iv. 151 is valid only 'wnth words in singular. 
With duals and plurals it is optional, BhattojCon Pan. IV. iv. 
151., Hero a/ai may Le dual, lienee justifled. (18) different 
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tiaies between'' {a^iK) mxd a pmjer 

ami tlio iU‘^toad of is coTOJct iu tho lai.ier .sense. jlic 
faniiln,r parallels $iipnirasya,yte. are qiioted hi Tnilvahoilliiiii 
on Siildhantakanimidi on. Paiiisvi iih kielhorri : 


Maluibliaf,' 3 vok .1893.; voL IL I p. 171 and Siddharr 
;ia4n ' Nirnaja, saga 1899; p. 198. (IT) is not the |m>nominiil 
■form^ blit a;ii iMlecIiiiablo^ veflectiiig .the loniu (Ih) it 

lYould be short if in acoordaiaHi .with Fan. vi. ir, 13 (Iviellnirn, 
•op. cit. .vol. ilL p. dS3) but -it is long Ihhuuso o! (i/e meaning 
tiMaroti. (15) and (I't) are allowed by rauiiii, by the j/7r7/r:Jvi 
of II. iv. 5 1- (13) 'the first two: have Imj) sauetioiuHl liy Ffluini 

to vija ending in PacadiDac^ihe third is better rend as .wmaHvCisane 
a-ecorcling to four MSS. (13) agrees witli Pan ini as Kanmkarian 
forms; dadrse^ ainl An:r/'?n'fe/<? are used In- (tvruhb (11) 

and (10) and (9) are instanees xsl Kcmnavadhhirit. Tbe eom|ile- 
tion of the sense of tbe verb implies an oiijeet. (8) 'Flu' first is used 
Icarviani*j so also the second wliich bec'omes iransitive by virtue 
of iulieient eausatioa. . (7) ineiui»lllles tim oxtreiady (‘oininon 
and allowed eompouudh where tlie meaning is clear 
{gamdhit'Ve) in spite of iiiterdepondeuee {^tlpehdira) . (O) 

Justifiable because is used' as tiulddi also. (5) Vordk 

is parasmaiy Pan. ' VII. ii. 59., but vised as .Kfirmapdiibiai^tr^ 
as in Kfilklasa Sakiiivtabi, Act I. ■ (4) / is a doubtful jHunfc of 
prosody, irrelevant to Paiiini proper. (3) is irregular, IViUiiiI 
not allowing fumim w'itli rm prohibitive. (3) uur &ft\l us inter- 
preted by the speeilk mention ol ahrm aud hkah% Pan. II L 
iv. 18, (I) goes against Ffiu. VIL i. ti7 {Kielhong op. 
eit* vol. III. pp. 256 — 50). Tims only three remain u,s real 
anomalies. And on the strength of these tliree solitiiiy <uiscs 
out of 13 dramas, &VO. 769 pages, Ganapati (Praiimfi, Intro, 
p# Ixxv) pretends Bliasa^s priority to Pfmini. One ea.ii only 
add that fatuity could no further go. 

Katyayama, ani Bhasa. 

KatyayamPs ?ai*ttik»a is not a commeiiimy which (^xplnins 
but an animadversion which eompletesP^ Bhusah acninriinimme 


^ Eicsllicmu op. dt. p.2. 



%itli him can be 'te.sted by the dramatist's coiiseioiisness of Paiii- 
iiean limitations .and agreement .with Katyayana^s emeiidatioiis. 
The latter do .not exist in M-S. but retained^ according toTradition 
and incidental remarks of Patanjali in the Mahabiiasya.^ Two 
instances may be called in evidence, (i) Pa3?ini rules fpraecZ/a 
'm parasfmi.^ Katyayana prescribes atm(^ne wdien preceded by 
a and/ rm. (Varttika) L iii» 2J.) ' PataSjali modifies both and 
k'estricts atmane to jpTdccha after and only in the sense of 
V respectful question to a superior. Bliasa follows sill three i 
fTccIiami Paiiea, Act III. p. 108 as Patiim : dfrceJie Pratiiinn Act 
in. p.48as Katyayana : dprccl^mi as -contemplated by Patah^a.li 
ill his tipascmkhyma- (ii) Panini ordains ao after fajan aJiah 
and sakid in Tatptirum^ V. iv. 9. ■ Katyayana makes the rule 
optional.^ Varttika bhasyadhe etc. would otherwise form, 
the feminine as Kcmrajl, PataSjali is of the same opinion as 
Katyayana. The feminine kdsmtjnl suggests Paoini V. iv. 9 
as optional and Bhasa takes advantage of it in Avi. p. 110 
niid Dutava^ p. S2, 

Patanjali and Bliasa. 

The above establishes Bbtisa'^s intimate kiiowdeclge of Pjmini^ 
Katyayana and Patanjali. The. lastj as already shown^ explains 
the divergence betw-een Paninb ■ Katyayana and Bliasa.- For he 
criticizes both Panini and Katyayana;^ ; The red thread "which 
runs through the Mahabhasya is the polemic against the 
Varttikakara ^ and by implication on Panini. Hence Bhasats 
'Sin against Pap ini is obedience lo Patanjali (ButagL^ p. £2). 
As special points of following Patanjali may Lc mentioned 
Bhasa^s preference for the neuter Ua instead of Ipit and tlie 
use of words ending in the sufSx pdt as attributives disagreeing 
in gender with their eorresponding substantives. Thus Bhas'U.'s 
grammar |)laces him long after each of the three, 

^ KieHiorn, op cife. pp. 0, 7. 

Bliiip.oji, SkUtruifciikanmudT, JSirnnya Ed. 1899, p. 09 L 
^ BliaU oji, op. cit. p. 178. 

^ OoKlsfcnckor, Panini, op. eifc. pp. 119*— 21, 
s Wchcr, Iml Stud.Tol. XIXL 
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Bliasa and Lat^sr Dramatists. 

In snppoii of this a comparison with Kaliilasa is intfnn'Uvo, 
Anomalies in him are not uncommon. The fullowing m.i>, 
ho singled out : (i) Meghadu aceordiug' (-» 

Pauini, the Karmadhfiraj^a form is only mauilamandum., 
^ii)' Panini only gacchanth (iii) inuMalca.i,>, 

Kumar canto III. Sandhi in iruambaka coraindsory aeeouling 
to Panini. (iv) taikpdtagdih praihaM(i>iidS{i) prahkurinMpdik 
VO nakusa'h cakafa, saiipjapd'& vidhmuUm. I'unun no vipiva- 
(U%na between and so ppatayimam pralibramsupfimcii- 

kdm samyojapdmdsa only, (v) Kdmagdmvasiha, Sikmitala; 
Panini requires muk before sdnac. (vi) turdsdharh, Kumfira. 
canto II, the affix uvi with mha irregular, (yii) Kimmdmya 
Panini ordains ghail. (viii) navbmsd bat urns is not feminine, 
(ix) paramestkin against Panini but allowed by Katyayana. 

fx) p.-mlin I. iv. 80 places an 7i'/)asar(/« before the root. Patm- 

jali on Panini I. iv. SI and I. iv. 8;J emphasize.s it in literature 
other than Vedic. Put Kfdidasa uses it aft,;r tlie rmb, paicdih^- 
dhyayan-artU, etc. Sir h anomalies admit of an easy solution. 
Up to Patahjali, Panini was freely criticized and corrected. 
Tlien began an attempt at its stabilization. Naturally it toolc 
time to get irrevocably stereotyped. Even Kididasa’s time 
found many forms in a state of flux, ihat tliey would appear 
in his predecessor, Bhasa, is qot unexpected. The wonder is 
not that Bhasa has them at all hut that he has so few of thcni. 
And it confirms all the more his careful study of the three great 
grammarians. As a further illustration of his posteriority may 
be mentioned tbe word It is regularly derived from 

Wh aud riian. With Panini (and even before him) Katyayana 
and Patanjali, it means merely “ a eolloetion or assemhlage 
and is explicitly distinguished from the other word derived 
from the same root, viz- sangU, “ an aggregation of iudividnah; 
for a dolinite pnrposc.” Three special Sutras, Pan. III. iii. ‘12, 
III. iii. 80 and V. ii. 52 point oiit that sangha must have 
{), purpose, SaAghubet none. IJhusa^ on the other haud, nse.s Ibo 

I ilkiiRltt'kar (D) Uuymkiiaol Loctui'c^i 
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latter ill tlie sense of tlie former. Pratima Act III. 99 lias 
mhghaia witli an unmistakably definite purpose^ viz. a plot to 
release t^dayana. This complete change in meaning suggests 
a long interval between the two. And in no way could he Le 
earlier than Patanjali^ second century b.c. 

5.-Manu. 

llis Sources.— (i) Each of the four Vedas had several re- 
censionS| the differences being at first very slight^ perhaps of 
simple arrangement A (ii) Out of these gradually rose the different 
schools of Brahmana literature, (iii) The Manavas were one of 
the siz subdivisions of the Maitrayani school of the Black Yajur- 
vedaA (iv) Their followers compiled ^ manuals for sacrifice^ i.e. 
Sutras, Such wmrks w^ere studied according to Kumarila Bhatta, 
c, 700 A.n.^ in each eafam like the Pratisakhya rules, (v) Even 
setting aside Maz Muller^s conjecture ^ that a legal work 
^iscribedto a Maiiu was known to the authors of tbe four Vedas^^ 
it is possible that legal mazims were included in them ; All 
Mann said is medicine/^® At any rate Sutras dealing with 
pharma were in existence at the time of Patafijali. (vi) 
From these, ^^came by natural development the law-books 
or DharmasastyasA (vii) Most of the original Dharmasiitras 
have not been recovered. The best preserved are those of the 
Apastambas, of Iliranyakeb'in and BaiidhiyanaA But their 
versified recension called Dharmalastras ® are extant.® Kumarila 
Bhatta's Asvalayana-grhya-sutra, the Kathaka Dharmasutras, 
etc. survive only in these metrical aastras, like the Asvalayana- 
grhya-sastra, the Visnusmrti, Gautama and Vasistha Pharma- 

^ Burnell, Classified I lidex to the Taiij ore AISS., p. 21, 

^ Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, i, p. 73. 

3 Wcher and Stenzler, Ind. Stud. voL i, pp. 69, 143, 243, 244 

^ Max Miller, India, W^hat can it teach us, p. 394. 

® Biihler, S.B.E. op. cit, pp. Ix-i, 

^ Whitney, Slit. Gram. p. xviii. 

Macdnncll, op. clt., pp. 258 -9. 

8 Weber, Iml, Lit., p. 296. 

® Golds tucker, Ilcmuins^ 1800, vol. i, p, 01. , 
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sTistras etc.^ ,(ix) But tlie oldest and most iiofed of i.liom is iliat 
called by tlie name of Manin^ His i:n}‘tln‘<-.a! rhauirter is sIiowh, 
ill Ibnfimi'S. vol. I, pp. ]0 Poland ltilulsa,s by 

Hopkins in J.A.O.S.; vol XI, pp. ^iT-nO. Knl!ukn/s conuuent 
on Medliatitlii on Narada and Minin L 58 sngg’esi^s tlio sanio. 
Chapter VITj, dealing exclusively with ’polity ajul (he life 
of a king — comparatively foreign to earlier ^ui.ras^ save of 
Apastamba II. x. 25— has led Burnell*^ to claim the ivhole work 
as intended specially for kings. ■.Mannas code claims as origin 
^'^'The Deity sank this system I declared to Vivnsvant (llio siin) ; 
Vivasvant to Manu^ and Maun to kingly seors.-'^ Sucli kings^ 
in India;, adopted the yoifm of their punJuLi or lumselmld. 
priests.^ The Dhannasastra under discussion is therefore si ylctl 
Mfinava, not from any nyythical personage Manu/' wimsc use 
simply imparts sanctity to its anthoiahy ^ but froin tlie Bra li- 
man a go tra jMfuiava, a division of the 151 ick Yajuriaala.'* ll is 
a metrical recast of tJic lost Dhannasiitra of tJm I\taimv'a 
Sutracarana.^^ 

Ills Date, — (i) Yalablii iiiseriptionsj^'*- dated fronr 52(1 .a.b.) 
mention tlie Dliarma^nstra of Mann, (ii) JBiuravi (c. sixth 
century A D.) Klratig I, 9 .refers to Mann, diopter VI L (iii) 
Kamandaki (Kfim, Nut. VII. 2d*5 ; ' IL 8 j XI. 07) evidently 
knows not the original Manava I'^.lianmiMlira but the current 
Dliarmasastrad^ (iv) Megastlienes, Frag, xxvii. alludes to the 
absence of codified laws in 820 B.a, but Narada (c. fifth emitury 

^ Buliler, op. clt., p. Ixx. 

® Whitney j Skfc. Cram., p. xviii* 

® Hopkins, Eoligions of India, .1895, pp. 892, 401. 

* Bunicllj The Ordinances of Manu, .1884, p]). , 

® Ind. Stud. ix. p. 825, X. p, 88, 

® Jolly, Manu, 1887, ch. L 61, p. 7. 

1 nox)kin3. op. citi. p. 143. 

^ Goldstuokcr, Ecmains, i. j). 107. 

Burnell, oj). cifc., j>. XXV. 

Buhler, op. cifc., x>. xix. . 

“ Ind, Ant. voL iv. p. 104, \\ 28| xi. 1 1, vii, 07, 69, 71 > ^ iib SOS-. 

Btthkr, S.B.li, op. cit,, p, x^xvlii, 
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i.i).) bears witness io written^books like (v) Brliaspati* 

■‘smrti (c* , sixtii century a.d.)- is a Varttika on - Mamn . .fvi| 
Piikkeisb founder -of the Calukya dynasty in the . Dekkaii about 
£00. A. D.^ claimed to' be a Manavya.^ . Manavya^ from Mami 
blit later than Manava, Pan* IV.. i. 105^ apparently sigiiifi.es its 
eonnexioix with the Manava school. Manuks code therefore 
was quite authoritative by his time and could not be later than 
the sixth eentiiry A.l). (vii) Max Miillerk view based on 
Ptolemy^s astronomy and astrology is rightly repudiated by 
Jolly. ^ For coming before Yajhavalkya and Narada (c. fifth 
centiny a.d.)^ Manu could not be later than the fourth century 
Am. (viii) Bharata (e* middle of third century a.d.) puns on 
Maniismrtb Natyasa, chapter XXII. 161^ Kavyamala 42^ 
p. 253, Hence he could not be later than the middle of the third 
century a.d. (ix) The close similarity between Maniq chapter X,. 
4S-4 and Asoka Rock-edict Y, mentioning Yavaiias, Kambojas 
and Sakas suggests the former not earlier than third century b.c, 
(x) The Sutra period proper is from 600-200 b.c.‘^ Manuk 
style is that of the Paurairic Sankhya.® It w'as unknown to 
Paniiii and Patanjali (second-first century B.c.), Hence the 
compiler must be later than the first century b.c. Mithridates 
I of the Partisan dynasty invaded India about the second 
century b.c.^ The name Pahlava first appears^, — not in the second 
century a.d. as Nbldeke mistook,— in the first century in Rudra- 
damaiik inscriptioiv 21-22 a.d., but not earlier. Manuk 
mention ( if not spurious ) ® cannot be earlier than the first 
century a.d. (xi) This is corroborated by Patanjalik ignoraiico 
of the Dharmasastra, for Bhasya VL i. 84 and II. iii. 35 are 
not from Manu II. 120 and IV. 15L^ as Mahabharata has the 

. : i: Jolly, !N*arada, i ' ■ 

® lull. Anfc. i'l. p. 121'. 

® Jolly, Tagoi’o Lectures, pp, 6 S- 6. 

^ Max Muilor,Skt. Lit., pp. 244S. 

® Colebrooke, Essays, vol. i. p. 240. 

® Lassen, Iiidisclie xlltertlminskunde IP, 330, 

^ Ind. Aut. vol. vii. p, 261. 

® Buhlcr, op, cit., p. csvilU 
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XIII. and 'XIII. di)4; ond: Ma.^ 

M'a]uU)]ulmto utilized tlie- same 'materials.^. .Thiis^ not latei: 
than tlio middle of the tliird century i-B. and not earlier than 
the iirst century A.D. Manu^ as Buhler also eoneliules thongli on 
different lines^ belonged to tlio second eentury A.n.^ 

Mann- and BBiasa. 

{i) In eonimon with Gautama and Batidha.yan?i^. Manri. 
V 1 L 47; 50; strongly denounces gambling*^ in a king ; permitted 
by ilpastamba and Visnu V, 134-135 under royal supervision. 
Bhasa follows Manu : a gambler is senseless rafica.; Act 1.. 
page 32; vulgar and improper P‘^g^ oven if Im 

is the king himself. Daryodhana;. UrU; page 113 sL 03; in his 
last moments confesses gambling as his guilt; with its dire 
consequences as Well deserved, {ii) Manu insists on the comr 
pulsory nature of dal'pn% after the coremony. A saerillee is use-* 
less whore no or too small a dtihimi is giveU; Manu XI. 48*. 
It is the keynote of Bhasa^s PahcarCttra. Bhbma eclioes it over 
again to Diiryodhaua; Bahea; Act I. page 20. {iii) According 
to Manu the father is hundred times nun*e venevahlo than 
the teacher; but the mother a tlioiisand times more than 
the father II. 145^ Bhasa calls this ^Hhe accepted rules of 
conduet''^ in Pratima; Act III. page 54. To him; however; 
^^a mother ceases to be so in going against the father [ibid)* 
But he carefully distinguishes between Mamds authority and 
his personal opinion, lie wishes tliat ^Mieneeforth his view 1)0 
considered as superior (to the current codC; by implication) » 
Pratimuj Act III. page 54. He miglit not agree w'iih; hut 
certainly knows Manu. (a') And this he adinits himself^ 
beyond any possibility of doubt. Amongst a Ihiilnnarna^s 
recognized studies ho includes tlie Manaviya Dharnia^aslrri. 

^ Kidliorn* Muhilblmsya, vol. i. p, 457, voL iii, p. 

® Bubler, S.B.E.j op. cifc.> pp. kxv-xc. 

^ Buhler S.B.E. op. cit,, p, cxvii. 

^ Buhler, S Jl.K. op. cib p.ige» kx— i, 

^ ibid p;)go 57. 
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Pratinaa, Act V, page ?9. The context indicates a 
eBtabiislied system. In any case he conld not be earlier than Iiis 
.'quotation; second century a.b.; 

Thus the cumulative effect of the above evidence would 
seem to place Bhasa not later than the middle of the third 
century A.n. (1 and nor earlier than the second century a.o. 
(3; 4 and 5). Hence; roughly; the thirteen dramas belong to 
the second-third century a, d. 

II.— TliO Agro of M'b.RSS^~-‘{cOniiniied)w 
The question of Bhasa’s age, however; cannot be solved 
satisfactorily without taking into consideration every available 
piece of information; external as wmll as internal. A careful 
analysis of his Buhject*?mUer^ as of his linguistic form^ is 
necessary for the purpose. Hence it is instructive to note his 
relation to the following : 1. Jatakas (third century E.c.) ; 2, 

Asoka (third century B.c.) 5 S. Epics (c. second-third century 
A.n.) ; 4. Prosody ; 5. PoeticS; and 6. Archieology. 

1. Jakilcts and Bhasa. — Sahei; Amaravati and Bharhut relic 
shrines contain sculptured carvings of the Jataka stories. At 
Bharhut the titles of several of the Jatakas are inscribed. Thu^; 
these birth legends; as part of Buddhist religious history; were 
known in the third century B.cd They bear the following 
similarities with Bhasa : (z) Yaksini as a female evil spirit; in 
the Jataka and Bhasa; Svapna; page 59, (a*) Sentence at the 
beginning of a storv; e g* There was King Brahmadatta of 
Kampilya; etc.^^ Svapna, pp. 54-55 — familiar to the Jatakas. 

Asoica and Bhasa . — {i) Piadyota'’s ambassador addresses 
his master Uclayana^s son-in-law as drija^pidra and ayija<puUo^ 
Svapna, xqn 67, 69 ; Asoka, Siddhai)ur inscription djyapntra- 
prince, Kumtoa. {ii) Bhasa talks at the end of twelve books of an 
india-wude one-umbrella empire.'’^ Candragupta (c. 325 b.c.) 
was the earliest and the Andhrabhrtyas and Kusanas first-second 
century a.I)., the latest powers to serve as bases for the idea. 

^ Ch timers : The Jafctiln, Eng, traus. 1805, YoL I, page* vi. 
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C£, Asuka'^s ti'iinS'Vliidhyaii Siildhiipur edict and “ all-India 
pliraseologyd 

3. The Efics A’ltii Bhdsa . — Tlio mention of Kaiiiska’H trJhc 
the Tusfivais in the Santiparva, kv. 18-15, amongFit fort'ignei'S 
under Ilindn king?, and the ahsence of Ilunas ilierein tlio 
current Mahabharata about the tliird century A.n." There arc 
a few discrepancies between the Maliabharata and Blnisn, : (!) 
Pailea deals with tile exile of the Pfindnvas at Virfiiuk oa[iitiil, 
war betw'een the former and the Kauravas in Virfiia’s territory 
and Duryodhana's promise to Drona to give half the kingdom to 
the Pancliivas if discovered within five nights — aversion unknown; 
to the Mahabhilrat.^ (ii) Arjuna^s son Abhimauyu talren prisoner- 
rvhile fighting against Virata — unknown^ as above, (iii) 
MahAhh—mahdbrahmam — ^funeral priest ( bad sense ), Bhasa — 
sometimes good sense as in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ii. 19-2-2. 

Ihlmayani and Bham . — Tire latter knowl tha former,. 
Svap p. xxix, but perhaps not tin? extant edition. Ramriyana— 
Laksmaiia younger brother of Bharata ; Bliasa — elder.® 

Apart from these minor differences, Bhusa is “deeply indebtel 

to the epie so irees for Ids inspiration.-” (i) Sot plu-asos 

acireiiaha, Pratimil 17. 2(3, MBh. 9.2.5S, Kam. r>.2(!.28 
lawpaz/am, Panca, 11. 21, AIBb. 2.29,7, llain 5..5(3.1.8 ; .f.iMih 
Abhi. VI. 8 , MBh. 3.1.57.59, fiam. 6.88.2 ; vayami, Pratima V. 
22, MBh. 6.54..S1., Ram. (Gorresio) 75.28; prasldahi Panea. II. 
68, MBh. 9.35.72, Ram. 4.8.19 ; Ahhi. II. 9 

and maUamUahgalllah Abhi. IV. 15, MBh. 3.80, Rum. 2,3,28; 
Sarklhramof, Dntav. verse 7 and Caru iv. 3, MBh. 1.180 
Bam. 7.87.3.29; Pratima IV. 26a, MBh. 92.58, Ram. 

6.63.20 ; 'Bh&srT’slharatavdh ja mthyti imdni, MBh. 12.321.134. 

^ J.A.S.B. vol. LX, No. 7, p.'igos 259-269. 

2 J«A.S.B., July 1913, page 269-269. 

® F. C. Boy, Maiiabliarata, VoL III. p. 67L andoJ. Nimcand S'lroinaui, Vol. IB 
pp. 33-35. 

^ Ibid. 

xviii. ro'Ti-al’ kr.a,. pt. I. cs ; 

; J.A,O.S., April 1921, pp, HQ-jas. 
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(iij.so-ealled Bala II. Eand dimntymVii- 

paiek^ ( mite, pp, 20-3 for BMsa wlien not otlierwige stated) — ^ 
cf. Whitney ^ and Bohtlingk ^ for epic instances ; gamip^e^ Earn. 
,5.56 29 y garfcae, Bala III, 14' as above ; dra/isyatej MBh, 
3J4728,: /Earn. 2.83.-^, Hariv 10735 ; prcekase, MBh. L 1451 ; 

M.Bh. 3.603_, Ram., 3,45,12 ; f ukyaie, Brliatsamliita 
MBh. 9. 105.107, Ram, {Gorr.) 2,120.22 ; aprccha^ 
MBli. 14401 ; IJp&lapuyati^ MBIi.' 7.3070 ; pafUdaui elc. MBii. 
4.513, K-am. 3.38' ; mjanM, MBh: 7,307; rmlantl^ MBli. 8.2886, 
R, am. '2.40.29; gflga common in MBh. and Ram. ; Sravati, Paiiea 
il.'22, Wliitoej, Skt. Gram. § 1041 ; vimokt'iLhmua A?i. I. and .as 
above; Sjurndnah Diiiav. verse 9, MBb. 4.527 -^vgudhoraSy MBh. 
1.3740.4553; tulycdhmm^ Svap. ¥1.10, MBb. 12,483 ; yadi^r 
MBh. 1.4203, Ram. 2.48.19. (iii) similaxitj extends to the 
metre also. 

4. Prosody and Bhdsa . — The Epics, Puranas and Sastras 
very commonly use the sloka which is rare in Kalidasa and later. 
Bhasa uses 486 slokas out of 1,092 verses/ i.e. about forty per 
cent., a feature which makes him different from all classical 
dramas, while he is closely akin to Asvaghosa in his use of the 
Siivadana, equally rare later on. 

5. Poetm . — Bhamaha is the earliest extant author of 
Alankara, dated by Ilaricliand ^ towards the end of fifth or 
begiiiningof sixth century a. n because he mentions cloud as 
a messenger of love. But Ganapati ^ claims him earlier than 
Kalidasa, who is not mentioned in the number of poets like 
Medhuvi, Riimasamio, etc., known to Bhamaha. Anyway Bha- 
maha eiiticizes the plot of Pratijila in ch- iv. of Kavyalankara/ 
8-488. He seems to he referring to Bhasa^s Fratijna as the 
phrase Jiaio’mna, etc. has not been shown to occur in Brhatkatlia^ 

^ SSkb. Gram. 176b and sec, 177b. 

2 Bemerkens'iYcrfcbes aus Eilmajaya, 

J.A.O.a April 192b p., 113.,; 

^ J.A.O.S. April 1924 p. 11^. 

® Killiirisa ct L" Art Poet, iq no Pc L Unde, pp, 77-73. 

9 Intro. Svopna.? 1916, p. 7* 
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i!ie only other possible source. Ilenco Bhasa was silflioii'nt.lj 
wvM known about the fifth century a.d. to be cpiolod as aa 
insiance. ■ 

6. Arek^mlotj^^—lRhixBni fttnushcs two important (h'tails 
al)out (i) sculpture and (ix) p liating. (i) Pratimfi is b;iscd on 
llie custom of raising statues to dead kings in a building enujl-iMl 
for the purpose, (ii) Similarly, Dutava Act I. pages 9*12 
gives a vivid description o£ a realistic paintiiig. I he earliest 
known example of painting in India is that of the Jogimaraeavc; 
third century B. c,)^ whereas the earliest portrait statue, that ol‘ 
Kaniska, in the absence of confirmation as yet of JayaswaPs 
Saisunaga discoveries^ [ identified, by Foueher, as simple Yaksa 
images (cf . Parkliam and Bharliut) of the second century Bt c.— 
Calcutta University Journal of Letters, 19&1 , vol. iv* page 7 T)]. 
If Foueher'’s ^ view be accepted for theipresentj that the cult oi: 
secular statues as opposed to religious icons or innigcs flourished 
in India about the firSt-sccond cenfairy a.d. then Pjluisa’B 
explicit refereneo to it as a popular custom becomes more 
intelligible and his date loss uncertain* 

At any rate all the sources above tend to strengtlicn orir 
previous conclusion, placing' the Trivandmm Bliasa ab(.>ut the 
second-third century a.d. 

^ Blicb, Ai’chffiol. Siirv. Ind., ICOB-i, x)p. 128-30. 

2 J.mO.n.S., v,)L V. yt l.pp. 88-106. 

^ lil&udo Bur L’Xcoiiogniplue Bouddli’.«nic, 1000, p. 2. 
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ca(Mr) ... ca (Ma) (Mu) ... l ea. 




naanainattasatfcliulam S naana® (Mr) ... nayanamatfa- 

• sariistlnilaiii. 
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pekkMmi ... S pekkhami (Mr) ... Cpekkliali (Ma) 2nd palyami. 

t peskami (Mu) 
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tanatha bhanai 



185 

tliMiadi V Wiidyat€. 
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halaam ... S halii.arri ^Mr) ... palihaladha (Mu) ... hrdayam 
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II.— Cliaractenasation Of BMasa^s MagadMit 

: Tke following are the chief characteristics :~ 

Pkonetm,--^ . 

Vowels* — f becomes cf* 41^ 45, 7(>79, 103, 189 ; becomes' 

'4, ef. 134, 136, 263 | becomes ef. 137 ; becomes cf. ■ 272-3 ; 
becomes <?, c£. 73, 81 I becomes a/, cf, 280, In 278, satmikd 
becomes * savmPid > a> mi or 1st v > ii j o some- 

times becomes ^14. A vowel before a double consonant is 
generally, short, cf. .103, 123, 175, etc., bnt sometimes long, 
cf, 120. Before r a is lengthened into atis 278. 

Consonants* — Single consonants at the beginning remain 
unaltered; exeei3tions, 101 ; y > j, 95, 97 , also 

retained, 211, 212 ; .s' and b > 245-78, onlj?- two instances of s 

retained, 40, 279 ; ^ dropped between vowels, 20, 174 ; medial 
t becomes rf, 33, J3 ; <? becomes a, 1, t between vowels > d, 165 ; 

bec^>oies //, 65 ^contrast Asvaghosa, Ltiders, Brnehstucke, 
p, 35), ef. also 185. A7m- .for ablative KasmM) 56 (cf. 
liiiders, ibid) W’-hile /cas'sya for /cas^a^ ir > ii? 32 ; > 7, 132 ; 

/cs > khliy 213; gla and between vowels > 20 8-9; 
mi > km:, 16,17 ; medial cc//. retained, £0 ; r > Z and rt, 
126-7; d > Z, 115-6, > m)d ^xAane^ 179, IHO, Khahi 

> Khku^ also Khalup Klm^ in Sandhi and/ia, 58, 68, 197, 286 ; 
25^7 and for 7^7, 119, 

Sandhi — <3J+(7=a, 83, 267. 

Decle^mon . — 

Nouns.~Nonamative for singular and plural 62, 72, but 
also «?, 70. 

Instrumental — ena^ 193* 

Vocative— '^35 and 184, 226. 

Pronouns. — let person singular nominative both and 
aha'ih 14 and 15, ace. maih 190, instr. 187, gen, 207. 

3rd person feminine nominative 7a* 26, Srd person iustiv. 
immd and nominative plural 

Interjection and ConJunction,'~<i»^a=!syes (found only in 
Pali), a and for ' 1,: 83. : ■' ' ■ 
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Conijvgaiion.-^ 

Srd person Ind. KaY$dt^ KaroH^ 44^ hhmiudi for Hianaii^ 177* 

2nd person Ind. bkandsi=^hhamtha. Singular 
and bkmiehi for lharmy hoi and hocU for hhavati* There is no 
form as in Asvaghosa (cf. Luders/op. eit. p. 36^ singular 
ilioUy 10 ). 

Most of Bhasa^s forms, agreeing with other authors which 
would have to be considered in a disenssion on the general 
nature of Magadhi, need no characterization here. Only four 
points may be compared with Asvaghosa^s as bearing on the 
date of Bhasa. (1) Personal pronoun nominative singular 
Bhasa ahahe and aliam 14-5, and Asvaghosa aJiakcm (later ali4he^ 
JiaJce, Tiage ; Vararnci 11, 9 ; Hem. 4, 301 ; Pi.?chel, 417. (2) 

Bhasa^, Kissa 56, Asva, Kiiia (later Kib%, Pischel, 428). (3) 

Bhasa, daecJiadi^O and Asva, (later cch >se Hem. 

4, 295, Pischel S24). (4) Bhasa ittidhi for yaziihWi 27. 

Asva ittha (later nt and §th > st j Hem. 4. 289f, ; ^Pischel 

303). 

The Jogimara inscription of Stitamika (cf. Pischel, Sitziings- 
herder Preuss. Ak* d. W. 1906 s. 489 ff .) is in pure Magadhi 
of the grammarians, with only s, no r, final o thronglioiit repre- 
sented by long vowels a, i and u always expressed by short a, 
i and % and aniisvara (rh) written only in tarn (line 4) but 
omitted in hal\a]naj i.e. ialmani or halmam (same line) (Bloch 
Archaeological Survey of India Eeport, 1903-4, p. 1 28) . ^ Similarly, 
the Sitahenga inscription (Bloch, op. cit. p. 130) is in pure 
Lena dialect, akin to Sauraseni in having r, the final 0 and ^ 
instead of Both belong to the third century B.c., the former to 
a lower stratum of society, the latter a higher* In Bhasa ’s 
Magadhi (second-third century A. D.), this isolated purity has 
already been replaced by a mutual infliienee which, later on, is to 
strongly modify the nature of all the Prakrits. 

^ The al))vc view requires revision in the Tg it of Jajasvval’s reading in the 
Indian Antiq^udry^ Svily ^ 



Buddhist Iconography* 

Vajradhara ««■ "Vajrasattva. 

By Vinayatosha Bhattacharyya, M A* 

The present article is an attempt to distinguish between the 
two gods of the Buddhists, Fajiradiani and Fajrcmilamy Vfho 
are often confused by the students of Iconography. Many are 
inclined to think that Vajradhara is known only in the pantheons 
outside India but unknown in India itself. This is crronemts 
as I have discovered in Nepal a largo number of truly Indian 
images of Vajradhara and met with Buddhists there who even 

now worsliii) liim. ' , -wr * * u 

It is well known that the Buddhists of the Va 3 ray ana cult 

believed the five Dhyani or “ Meditative ” Buddhas and a sixth, 
Vajrasattva, to be the highest gods of their pantheon. These 
are a peculiar kind of Buddhas who arc not required to pass 
through the stage of a Bodhisattva, and they are said to live 
ia peaceful meditation in the Akanistha Heaven. ^ They do not 
create themselves, but sometimes from their persons emanate the 
Bodhisattvas, whose duty it is to create. The emanated Bodhi- 
sattvas hold the miniature figures of their spiritual fathers on 
their crown when represented in art. 

The Dhyani Buddhas are five in number to which a sixth, 
Vajrasattva, is sometimes added. They are : — 

1. Amitabha. 

2. Ak§obhya. 

8. Vairoeana. 

4. Ratnasambhava. 

6. Amoghasiddhi. 

r Tlie Bndclliist Unwerse is dividod into thruo ;ffra,nd divisiims. Kama, Mpa 
and Arupa lieavens. Akapisfcha is the hi^haafc <j£ tUs Bupa lieavons and the 
iumates ef this heaven only retain their forma. 









ADI-BUDDHA VAJRADHARA, 

THE HIGHEST GOD OF THE BUDDHIST PANTHEON 
( After a Nepalese painting ) 
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Tie idea of tfTe five Dhyaai Buddhas seeius to have been deve-^ 
loped froin the theory of the eternity of the five Sbandhas ^ot 
elements) and the Bhyan! Buddhas are said to preside over one or 
the other of the five Skandhas. Vajrasattva^ the sixth Dhyani 
Buddha) presides over the mind) and as such) is an embodiment of 
the five Skandhas collectively. 

All these six Dhyani Buddhas have their emanations) who are 
called Bodhisattvas) for example) P a d m a p a n i is the Bodhi^ 
sattva of A mi tab ha) Vajrapani ofAksobhya) 
S a m a n t a b h a d r a of V a i r o c a n a ^ R a t n a p a ii i of 
Ratnasambhava and Visvapani of Amogha-* 
B i d d h i ) mid G h a n t a p a n i of V a j r a s a 1 1 v a. 

Prom the above it appears that Vaji'asattva is after all a 
Dhyani Buddha* But he differs from the other Dhyani Eaddiias 
in the matter of dress and ornaments he wears. His dress is 
princely and ornaments costly unlike other Dhyani Buddhas who 
are required to be dressed in the monkish habit of three rags 
{triclvard) without any ornament whatsoever. As ornaments 
and dresses are prescribed only for the BodhisattvaS) Vajrasattva 
becomes a Dhyani Buddha partaking of the nature of a Bodhi- 
sattva as well. This conclusion seems to be irresistible if we 
take into consideration the fact that in the SdclhammalB 
Vajrasattva is described as bearing the miniature figure of his 
BirC) Aksobhya on the crowB) thereby alleging that at least in 
some quarters he was regarded as an emanation of Aksobhya^ 
or the same as Vajrapani. 

Up to the beginning of the tenth century Vajradhara was an 
abstract idea. Vajradhara means the Holder of Thunderbolt^^ 
in other wordS) the Holder of Sunya (vqid)^^ that iS) the god 
who has already merged himself in Sunya or Void. Naturally 
Vajradhara was the highest ideal of the Vajrayana Buddhists ; 
their ultimate goal was to merge themselves in Sunya) that is to 
say) to obtain Nirvana.) in other words, to be Vajradhara. As 
Vajradhara has already attained Sunya he cannot possibly have 


i Paxicaskandlinsvabhavatvat Paficaftkaiidha Jlxiib smyfcah* 
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any form. He lias reached the highest lioave% the fourth 
heaveii beyond even Akani§tL% and consequently his form 
■ is lost. 

Such was the conoeption of Vajradbara up to the beginning 
of the tenth century but afterwards there came a change. 

The monastry at Nalanda was the place at which was 
originated the theory of Adi-Biiddha and Kalaeakra, and 
ultimately Vajradhara was mixed up with Adi-Biiddha.^ 
Alexander Csoma de Koros in an article^ contributed to 
J. A. S. B, thus translates a Tibetan authority on the origin of 
Adi-Buddha : — 

He (a certain Pandit 'called Tsilu or Chilu) then came 
to Nalanda in Central India, Having designed over the door 
of the Vihara (the ten guardians of the world) ^ he wrote below 
them thus : 

He that does not know the chief first Bxuldha (Adi- 
Buddha) knows not the circle of time(Kalacakra) . 

He that does not know the circle of time knows not the 
exact enumeration of the divine qualities. 

He that does not know the exact enumeration of the 
divine attributes^ knows not the supreme intelligence (Vajra- 
dhaiu) 

Adi-Buddha^ therefore, is the same as Kalacakra and 
Vajradhara, Adi-Buddha, as the name implies, is the primordial 
Buddha to whom the world owes its origin. So Adi-Buddha or 
Vajradhara is the creator of the Universe and of everything 
including the five Dhyani Buddhas and other Tathigatas, The 
work of creation is further carried on by the Bodhisattvas 
\ previously enumerated. 

S In the Svayambhu Purana it is said that Adi-Buddha first 
manifested himself in the lake Kalihrada in Nepal in the shape 
; of a luminoxis flame of fire and homage was paid to this god 
! in the shape of a flame. Later on the priests conceived liini 
• in two different forms, single and Wlion single his 

1 Tins happened in the beginning of the tenth century, 

2 VoL li (1S33), p. 
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colour is blue and lie wears lieavenly ornaments and garments® 
He sits in tbe Vajrapaiyaiika attitude on the open face of a 
double lotus. His two hands carrying the Vajra and the Ghanta 
are joined against the breast to exhibit what is called the 
Vajrahunkara mudra. (Fig. I.) 

The S'aili of Vajradhara is Prajnaparamita in whose eternal 
embrace he is sometimes represented inyab-yum (fig® II), The 
sakti carries the Kartri in the right hand and Kupala in the 

left and embraces Vajradhara whose form is the same as 
when single. 

The Dhyani Buddha^ Vajrasattvaj is also conceived in two 
different forms/siiigle and yal-yim. When single he sits in 
the vajraparyahha attitude on the open face of a double conven- 
tional lotus. He is richly decorated with ornaments and wears 
princely garments. He carries the Vajra against the breast 
in the right hand with its palm upwards. The left hand carries 
the Ghanta near the waist, (Fig. HI.) 

When represented in yai-yum he is closely associated in the 
embrace of his Sakti^ Vajrasattvatmika (fig. IV), who carries 
the Kartri and the KapaK In yab-yum also the form of 
Vajrasattva is the same as when single. 

So Vajradhara and Vajrasattva are different both in essence 
as also in form. Vajradhara partakes of the nature of the first 
or the primordial Buddha, while Vajrasattva is at best a Dhyani 
Buddha if not actually of the nature of a Bodhisattva. 

^ Vajrapaiii also carries tte Vajra exactly in the same thsUion , Soiae 
images of VaJrasatfeTa and Vajrapani are to .be found in the Galleries of the 
Archeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

2 Figures 1I~IV are photo graphs of Hepalesebronxcs, 




Kxorcisjmt in Cliota Hag^pmr. 

By Ea! Bahadur Sarat Chaudra Eoy, MXX*^ 

Nothing gives a clearer view of the eoiiceptioii of a spirit 
formed by the man of lower culture than the various processes 
followed and spells or mantrarm used by him in exorcising spirits 
ill cases of supposed spirit-possession. 

In the present paper I shall describe the method of exorcism 
followed and i]xQ mmiimm used by the Chota Nagpur spirit-^ 
doctor in treating a married woman who has had the inisfortuiie 
of either not bearing any child or of losing her children in them 
infancy Such a nnsfortimo is invariably attributed by the 
Chota Nag[)ur aboriginal to the malice of some mischievous 
spirit or other. 

In such a case a spiritrdoctor, known as a deanra^ sok/m or 
?mU^ is a]>pi'oached for finding out the spirit who is rosponsiblo 
for the trouble, and the proper moans of expelling it. 

I. Bali*d©klina (or OKaiuiulug rico grains,) 

The husband or some other relative of the woman goes, with 
a few companions, to the (honrdymhha m tmPi^ carrying a hand- 
ful of arm rico and four pice on two or three sakhm leaves made 
into a bundle with cloth. The woman for whose benefit this is 
being taken is made to touch this rice and pice before it Is taken 
to the mdh. Arriving at the place the bundle is handed 

over to the deonrd or mdti. The mdti before opening it mutters 
some mmihras^ examines the rice and also the sal leaf and then 
informs the people that the familiar hhU of such-*aiid-sueh 
a person { either a relative or a villager or a person of another 
village) is causing the trouble. If this agrees with their suspi- 
cions, they ask the mdti to drive away the hhut Then the mdH 
tells them to bring the articles required to perform the exorcism, 
such as rice-flour, coal-dust, lamp, etc., and also the requisite 
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sacrifices supposed to have been by the deonrS or mdti im 

the dalia^ If they believe in this then they provide the requisite 
articles with which the mdti performs the nikmri ceremony. 

If they have suspicions, they require the performance of the 
humdri'^lait'kdm rites so that the proper sacrifices may be known 
through the month of^the woman herself ( in a state of spirit- 
possession ), It often happens that a few more sacrifices are 
named by the woman which were omitted by mistake by the 
deonrd or mdti in the ddli-dehh%d process. This time there 
can be no room for scepticism.^ 

II. KnLmari*I>aitliaii.a» 

On the appointed evening the woman who has been fasting 
the whole day is brought to the deonrd or mdti ( or the mdti is 
caUed^to the woman^s honse), "Siomos gttldiehi flowers, hael leaves,. 
tulsi leaves, a little reddish earth from a hearth, a little rice-floniv 
a little lolilan (iron slag), and a Jungle-root called rami are 
placed before the mdti* The mdti strings together the flowers, 
and leaves into a garland and puts it on the neck of the woman 
and dishevels her hair. 

Then he draws a diagram on the ground with the coal-dust, 
rice-flour and hearth-earth in the shape of three concentric 
parallelograms with their eastern arms wiped off. The outer- 
most lines are made of the earth from the hearth and are thus 
reddish in colour, the intermediate lines with rice-flour, and are 
thus white in colour, and the innermost lines with coal-dust and 
are thus black. This figure (called ‘pint) represents three concen- 
tric compartments with openings on the east. This diagram is- 
called the pint or altar of the ceremony. On the inner side of 
the innermost lines, other lines are drawn with coal-dust, and 
on the outer side of the outermost lines similar lines are drawn 
with cMdmdti (earth from a hearth)* 

In the innermost compartment three handsful of rice ar e 

^ Persons of the male sex are not generally ‘‘possessod’’ but cases liave bcea 
known in wbioli felxis has happenod and tho man alfoctod has been nmde to sit like 
a %umdn. ■ . . 
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placed a little apart from one another ; over each hanclfnl of rice ■ 
are placed one Pulsi leaf and one bit of root. These are 
now covered over with a circular plate made of sdZ leaves Joined 
together. Outside; but close to the diagram; towards its south- 
east are placed a tile {hJiapra) with fire on it^ a hit of copper 
( generally pice ) and a lighted earthen lamp, A gulaicM 
flower and a hael leaf are placed on each petal-like compartment 
of the outermost and innermost lines of the diagram. 

Now the woman eircumabulates the diagram three timeS; 
commencing from the lamp and finally returning to it. Then 
she bows down before the diagram {pind) and sits down on 
the saHeaf-plate placed over the three liandsful of rice in the 
innermost compartment of the diagram; with the palms of her 
hands joined together and three gulaicJii flowers strung on a reed 
and some arim rice are put inside her folded palms, A quantity 
of frankincense is from time to time sprinkled on the fire 
on the tilO; so that large curls of smoke fill tlie place. The maii 
squats on the ground before the lamp in front of the diagram; his 
disciples sitting by his side. 

III. Invocation (Snmirana.) 

Now commences what is called or invocation to 

the spirits. The disciples of the maii go on singing invocations 
ill chorus the whole night through, and at the same time 
go on pressing -with their hands some rice placed on two 
or three wdnnowing-baskets ^ Most of these invocations 
are in local Hindi; and only in a few Oraon words are inters- 
persed with the Hindi. ^ 

A few specimens of these songs of invocation to local and 
other deities and powers are given below 

Sumirana karu guru surairana karu deo/ 

AJ iitar dakhin ke stimirSna karu deo. 

^ As tbo luajorifcy of oar readers will find no difficult.y in undorstauding fclio 
dinlocfc of Hindi in wliich all felio invocafeious given below are worded, Engliak 
translations of fcbem arc not appended. 

2 Each couplet is repeated twice. 
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Sumirana kara gum sxiinirtoa karu dec, 
Aj puxnb pachim ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo^ 
Aj Gaona deoti ke sumirana karu deo* 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo^ 
Aj Bare Darka ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo^ 

Aj Khokko Darka ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kara guru sumirana karu deo^ 

Aj Bucka Darka ke sumirana kara deo. 
Sumirana karu gura sumirma kara deo, 

Aj Loto Garka ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu gura sumirana karu deo, 

Aj Masan Sadkak ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Bagkout deota ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu gura sumirana karu deo, 

A j Sato Kkandi ke sumirana kara deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana kara deo, 

A j Hekel Dancli ke sumirana kara deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 

A j Ckundru Kkaoa ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, » 
Aj Paina Patarke sumirana kara deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirma karu deo, 
Aj Khijria Pahar ke sumirtoa kara deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Sindria Pahar ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kara guru sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Koel Munda ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana kara deo, 
Aj Lutma ghat ke sumirana kara deo, 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana kara deo, 
Aj Ghera Pahar ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana k'Xru deo, 
Aj Hundru ghag ke sumirana karu deo. 
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Sumirana katti gum sumiranS kam deo, 

Aj Siar Latake sumirana karu deo. 

Sumirana karu gum sumirana karu deOj» 

AJ Bliefi Lata ke sumirana karu deu, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo^ 

Aj Bagh LatS ke sumirana karu dec. 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 

AJ Daldalia pokhar ke sumirana karu deo^-—- 
and so on naming every spirit whose name comes to the mind of 
any of the singers. Then follows the following rmni song ; — 
AJ utar dakhinke hankar hai 
Sunn sunu Bisnu Barma j 
AJ gaona deoti ke hankar hai 
Sunu sunu Bisnu Barma* . 

And so on ad naming every deity and local or general 

spirit by turn as in the sumirana songs. 

Sometimes the mdU or deonrd all this time goes on mutter** 
ing the names of spirits and deities> etc.^ as follows 

Eh Bhagwan, Eh Bhagwan^ hethe punch upre 
Parmeswar, He Burha Burhi, he Gaon Deoti 
Dhantarguru-Dhantarguru-Dhantarguru ! 

Mahdeo mantrij mahdeo mantri, mahdeo mantri I 
Ram Lachman ke doe tarta hai, 

Ram Lachman ke doe karta hai 
Ram Lachman ke doe karta hai. 

Kalikata Kalimai ke doe karta hai, 

Luglugnain ke doe karta hai, 

Bar Lugu ka doe karta hai. 

Pie Satpaharia pokhra ke doa karta hai. 

He Basiatanr Raja ke doe karta hai. 

He Peroaghag ke doe karta hai, 

He Chundrukhaoa ke doe karta hai. 

He Palkot Thongalata Najhar pani ke cloa karta hai. 

He Ber5 Mahadania ke doe karta hai. 

When the bhut is supposed to be present, it is sought to 
tickle and please the 6/mf and make him possess the woman 
(hejn). 
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IV. BaSBL 

This is knowB m the Masni ceremony. This consists of 
singing a nninber of songs calcolated to tickle the ikuf and thus 
tempt it into self -reTelation. 

They begin by recapitulating the names of all the spirits they 
ean think of. Thus they sing 

Ka dei e sumiro guru gumain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro mana chita lagi> sun deo bhai ^ 

Bare Darhi ke guru guruain mat% sun deo bhai ; 

G aea Deoti ke guru guruain mata^ sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manaehita lagb sun deo bhai ; 

Khokho Darha ke guru guruEin mata^ sun deo bhai ^ 

Ka dei e sumiro mana chita lagi^ sun deo bhai ; 

Bucha Darha ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ^ 

Ka dei e sumiro manSchitS lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Lato Gayha ke guru guruain mata^ sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manaehita lagi^ sun deo bhai ; 

Masan sildhak ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manaehita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Baghout deota ke guru guru&in mata^ sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manaehita lagb sun deo bhai ; 

Sato khan di ke guru guruain mata> sun deo bhai; 

Ka dei e sumiro manaehita Isgi^ sun deo bhai ; 

Ilehel Dandai ke guru guruain mata^ sun deo bhai ^ 

K a dei e sumiro manaehita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Hindi Pahar ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai 
Ka dei e sumiro manaehita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Chundru Khaoa ke gui"K. guruain mata, sun deo bhai ^ 
Ka dei e sumiro manaehita lagi, sm deo bhai ; 

Paena Pahar ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manaehita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Khijria Pahar ke guru guruain mata, sun deo hhai ; 

Ka del e sumiro manaehita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Sindria Pahar ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai; 
Kadei c sumiro manaehita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Koel Munda ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai 
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Ka (lei e sixmiro manacHta lagi^ sun deo Uiai ; 

Lutma Ghat ke gum gumaiu mata^ suu deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro mauachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Gher Pahar ke gum gnraain miita^ sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sim deo bhai ; 

Hunclru ghag ke gum gumaiu mata^ sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi^ sun deo bhai ; 

Siar Lata ke guru gnraain mata^ sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi^ sun deo bhai ; 

Bheri Lata ke gum gumaiu mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagb sun deo bhai ; 

Bagh Lata ke gum guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai. 

They go on repeating similar invocations ad infimitmt. 

After this any number of Kumari songs are sung in 
chorus by the disciples with a view to induce a sense of good- 
fellowship with the spirit-workL Each song is repeated several 
tirnes^ and all the time two or three of their disciples continue 
pressing rice with their hands in a winnowing basket* Here 
are a few samples of these Kumari songs : — 

(1) Andina Ganga mai, hdakire malald ; 

Ajito Ganga mai, bahalare khidor, 

Dhasnake matb baba, Giripari ho, 

Ajito Gangamai, bahalare khidor. 

(2) Beta ehirie chir, mauclaia ehharaoal, 

Beta chirie chir, manclaia chharaofd. 

Bata bata khosalo, sindurakS puria, 

Bata bata khosalo, kajera ke pnria. 

(3) Jhilmili pokhar, baba, kamla ka phul, ho ; 

Tahai dakin karaia asnan ; 

Mar bc^ige dakin deoa, 

Phul kasi singar bhaia. 

(4) Jhati dhair dhair tila laoa, niipre larang bans ; 

Parbat nupre nagin doloi, doloi sabtar kiln. 

(5) Halumana bir Lanka-pare, halumana bit Lankri'])j1re, 
Dari Dari khelu halumana, pate pate nfichu haluniana. 
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(6) A ir tare tare nai-lere sadliak ; 

Air lago, gotair iago. 

Air tare tare nai-lere sadliak, 

(7) Suplele na^ lege Domin-beti ; 

Ke deton supaker dan , 

Mabal bhitar-se niksabae, Kali mai 
SeH detou snpaker dan. 

(8) Lnjnr injur naehe bandare batia, 

Kbowr bbnle gele bira he Kerajharia; 

Nagar bhnle gele bira ho Kerajharia. 

(9) Fula jana tor^ ailo railo dari janam^ 

Bhang ailo baba^ Kal Bhairo na gela% baba 
Chanchal chile Bhiro chal gael. 

(10) Pahile to bando ho Guru baba^ 

Mata pitaker pao ; 

Taba leke bando ho Garn baba, 

Dhartire akash 

Paliile bando ho Garn baba, Guru gnrain ke ])aa ; 

Taba leke bando ho Gum baba, dain bisahi ke pao. 
The chelas go on singing anj number of such songs, until the 
woman begins to shake her head. This shaking of the head is 
a sure indication that she is possessed by the offended spirit. 
After this the chelds go on singing as follow ; — 

Ehi gaona ke deoa dharam guru, 

Naoa nehi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe Guru, pao pakhari tohar, 

Seda lagere hamar. 

Ehi gaona ke Bare Bdrlidhe^ 

Naoa nahi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe guru, pao pakhari tohar, 

Seoa lagere hamar. 

Ehi gaoake gdoa deoH he 
Naoa nahi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe guru pao pakhari tohar, 

Seoa lagere hamar. ^ 
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Iki gaOa ke klioklx5 Darte 
Naoa Baki janali t5liar> 

Kaiichena dudhe gum pao pakhari tdhat 
Seoa lagore kamar. 

Eki gSoa ke Bucka D§.rka> 

Naoa naki janali tdkari, 

Kaiickeoa dudki guru pao pakkari tOkar) 

Se5a lagore kamar. 

Eki gaoa ke Lota Garka^ 

Naoa naki janali t5kar> 

Kanekena dudke guru pao pakkari t5kaP> 

Seoa lagere kamar. 

Eki gaoa ke Masan sadkak^ 

Naoa naki janali tdkar> 

Krinokena dudke guru pao pakkari tokar^ 

Seoa lagere kamar. 

Eki gaoa ke Bagkout Deota> 

Naoa naki janali tohar, 

Kanekena dudke guru pao pakkari tokaP> 

Seoa lagere kamar. 

And so on ke goes naming every local spirit tkat the Binger 0 
Clan think of. 

And now the mdii^ or one of his advanced disciples^ askg 
her Who has done this The women replies^ So-and-so 
( naming the witch ) has afflicted me ( naslai ) at such and 
suck a place. ^'What things will be required now ? She 
names the number and kind of animals or fowls or both that the 
demands. Then she is askedy Where does the migi 
(the iron tube in which the bhui will be enclosed) want to go 
Where will the UMi go ? She names either the house of 
the witch who has instigated the ibuty ot some other place suck 
as a new embankment or similar spot. After this the mdii or 
a disciple places on the ground three copper pice and on each 
pice a bit of turmeric and a pinek of salt* The woman is made 
to take up from the ground each pice ( along with the turmeric 
and salt ) with her teetk^ bite and chew them and then spit on 
the ground. 
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V. BandtiHi Spirit. 

The mati or one of his disciples now ties up the womaa^s 
hair in a knot; and takes a handful of dust which he drops 
little by little on her head^ while reciting the following handU 
formula : — 

Gh5ni ghont bajar ghdnt ^ 

Konduare lage tali^ 

Kan piichhte kan bandho^ 

Mar murke dura bandbo^ 

Apan pinr, karnik pinr^ bachia bfmdho; 

Ke bandhe ? Guru bandhe i 
Guruke agge bam bandhi, 

Ek bachia^ du bachia > 

Bachia mor nei manbe tbj 

Narak-kund chamar-kund dhukur mS parbl. 

Ah dantike khuntIkS mutke dhitke 
Larke lagaolke^ singake bhuiake 
Najarke gujarke gunke banke chharakS 
Chhitangake hisangake potangake muddaibe 
BMiki chalake bhulak§^ ke bandhi ? Guru bandhSi 
Guruke agg§ ham bandhi. EkbacMa dubaebia; 

Batia m5r nei manbe to^ narak-kund chamar-kund 
Dhukur mb parbe. Gharke duarik§ chaxike pichhoarikS 
Khosalke peshal ke garalkg topalk§ khorke batke 
Simanke satarke garalke ganjke Darbake Deswalik^ 

Ulat gunrike Lilourike Churinke Baimatkg Sarag baniki 
Ke bandhe ? Guru bandhe, guru ke agge ham bandhi, 
Ekbachia, dubachia, batia mor nei nlanbe id, 

Narak-kund, chamar-kund, dhukur me parbe. 

Sing slngte larkari, balaoto tdke ojha pauchbe Jak. 

Nirikh bandho narak bandho, hargar bandho pargar bandhd 
Ke bandhe ? Guru bandhe ; gum ke agge ham bandhi. 
Ekbachia dubachia batia mor nei manbe t5 i 
Narak-kund chamar-kund dhukur me parbe. 

Ai dantike khuntike mutke dhitke etc. (repeats as before). 
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By siicli (lit, tying-up) songs the woman^s soul is 

believed to be held fast {hdndlm) so that the rasni (exhilaration) 
may be worn off, 

VI. EaSBi Utarna. 

Now the ipifit is made to get out of {tddrnd) the body of 
the woman by the mati and his disciples singing in (3hoTiis as 
follows : — ‘ 

Keshaehhe lambal rasni muncla bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni, rahi rasni. 

Mundase lambal rasni, kapal bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni ; 

Kapfirse lambal rasni ankhi bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Ankhise lambhur rasni naka bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni. 

Nakase lambal rasni muhd bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Muhase lambal rasni danta bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Dantase lambal rasni jiha bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Jihase lambal rasni latoa bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Latoase lambal rasni ghetu bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Ghetuse lambal rasni ghecha bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Ghechase lambal rasni ehhati bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Chhatise lambal rasni danda bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Dandase lambal rasni Janga bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rEhi rasni, 

Janghase lambal rasni theona bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Theonase lambal rasni ghata bhari 
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Lambhur lambiiur rasni xahi rasni^ 

Ghatase laixibal rasni neri bbari 
Lambbnr lambbur rasni rahi rasni, 

Nerise lambal rasni taroa bbari, 

Lambbiir lambhur rasni rabi rasni 
Taroase limbal rasni angri bbari 
Lambbur lambbiir rasni rahi rasni, 

Nanglise lambal rasni naa bbari 
Lambbur lambbur rasni rabi rasni, 

Naa-se lambal rasni dbarti bbari, 

Lambbur lambhur rasni rabi rasni. 

Thus is the spirit conducted from the hair of the patient 
to the bead; from the bead to the forehead, from the forehead to 
the eyes, from the eyes to the nose, from the nose to the mouthy 
from the mouth to the teeth, from the teeth to the tongue, from 
the tongue to the lips, from the lips to the neck, from the 
neck to the shoulders, from the shoulders to the chest, from the 
chest to the waist, from the waist to the thigh, from the thigh 
to the leg, from the leg to the ankles, from the ankles to the 
heels, from the heels to the soles of the feet, from the soles to the 
toes and, finally, from the toes through the toe-nails into the 
earth. Similarly, as if it to make sure that no portion of the 
spirit substance may be left behind in any part of the body, the 
same process is repeated in another direction, namely, from 
the head and face to the neck and shoulders, from the shoulders 
to the armpits, from the armpits along the elbows and wrist 
down to the palms of the hand, and thence out through the nails 
into the earth below. 

Thus is the s^nrU sent down into the earth underneath 
which is its proper habitation. So long as the has been 
on her, the woman has not been in her normal state of mind. 
The woman gets up from her seat, goes home and breaks her 
fast. The maii dictates to her people the sacrifices required to 
propitiate the offended spirit {6kut} . When the woman^s people 
have been able to procure the proper sacrifices, a day is appointed 
according to the convenience of th^ for exorcising the 
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‘ jde cccaeion by mating the .Oman 
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V.g relating to the saoriheee) is s.n.g rn chorns- 
^ Laka laka painr nge Banna deo, 

Lamki Iambi tor kesh 
Dbickua je bole bo guru baba, 

Blierao patbia lagi- 

Laka laka painr nge Barma deo, 

Laka laka painr nge Banna deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesb ; 

Gopdori je bole be guru baba 

Cbbaonaoa patbia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

XiamH laraH tor kesh ; 

Dbecbua je b5le bo guru baba, 

Pathia pathia lagi^ 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesb ; 

Gondori je bole b5 guru baba, 

Rangua p§jtbia lagi, 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesb ; 

Dbecbua je bole bo guru baba 

Malao patbia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

T in, mbi lambi tor kesb j 
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Gondori je b5le h5 guru baba, 

Lobjair pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi t5r kesh ; 

Dheeliiia je bole ho guru baba 
Risaoa pathia lagi, 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesh ; 

Gdndori je bole ho guru baba 

Chart aoa pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Dhechua je bole ho guru baba, 

Kabutar pathia lagi, 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Gondori je bole ho guru bfiba, 

Sindura pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ^ 

Dhechua je bole ho guru baba, 

Chhaonia pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Gondori je bole ho guru baba 

Churia pathia lagi 

Laki laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh 
Dhechua je bole ho guru baba 
Singhia pathia lagi. 

VII, Siugar Utraaa. 

The next operation is known as the ^^singar utcuna^^ 
(taking down or discharging the exhilaration). The process 
consists of two parts ; first, the spirit is conducted from the 
hair, through the different parts of the face, neck, shoulders, 
armpit, elbow, wrist down to the hand and thence out from 
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the nails iato the earth. The means employed in doing this is 
the singing in chorus songs like the following : — 

Keshaoa keshaoa, Biraji ge maina, 

Keshaoake ehhor inaya mob ; 

Ho ge maina^ Keshaoake chh5r maya ni5h, 

Mundaoa mundaoa^ Biraji maina, 

Mundaoa ke chh5ru maya nioh ; 

Hoge maina, mnndaoake chhdr maya mdh. 

Kapara kapara^ Birajige maina, 

Kapara ke chhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina, kaparake chhoru maya moh. 

Sindura sindura, Biraji ge maina, 

Sindura-ke chhoru maya moh ; 

Ho;»e mainaj sindiira-ke chhoru maya moh. 

Tokoli tokolij Biraji ge maina, 

Tokoli-ke chhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina, tdkolike chhoru maya moh. 

Kanaoa kanaoa, Biraji maina, 

Kanoake chhoru maya m5h ; 

Hoge maina^ kanoake chhdru maya moh. 

Ankhia ankhia Biraji ge maina, 

Ankhiake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hdge maina, ankhiake chhdru maya moh. 

Muhaoa muhaoa^ Biraji ho ge main% 

Muhaoa-ke chhoru maya moh ; 

Hdge mainfi, muhaoake chhdru maya mdh. 

¥in* Singar-saprana* 

Now the mati and his disciples tell the b/iut in songs like 
the following that it is time he should be off. This part of 
the business is called singar the operation begins with the 
following song sung in chorus. 

Kabra hheroa deie bhut samjhae, 

Chhaona deie bhut samjhae, 

Sapanire dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ; 

Pathia deie bhut sam jhae» 
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Saparure dewan kiranka jkalmal bera^ 
Rangna dele blint samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kirauika jhalmal bera^ 

Mala deie bhut sainjbae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera^ 
Lohjoir deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera, 
Risaoa deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhilmil bera ; 
Charkaoa deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhilmil bera j 
Kabutar deie bhut samjhae, 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ] 
Sindur deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ; 
Chaonria deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal beri ; 
Churia deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ; 
Singia deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ; 
Hege maina, daiidaoke chhoru maja mob. 
Jangaoa jangaoa, birajige maina, 

J angoake chhoru maya moh, 

Hege maina, jangoake chhoru maya moh. 
Themena themena^ birajige maina, 
Themenake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege maina, themenake chhoru maya moh. 
Ghataoa ghataoa, birajige maina^ 

Ghataoake chhdru maya moh, 

Hege maina, ghataoake chhoru maya moh, 
Neria neria, birii jige main% 

Neriake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege maina, neriake chhoru maya moh. 
Sopali sopali, Birajige mainai 
Sopalike^chhoru maya^mph^ 
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Hege mama, sopSlike chhora maya moh, 

Nangri iiangri, birajige maina, 

Nangrike elibdra maya mob ; 

Hege maiBa, naiigrike chboru maya mob. 

Naha niba, birajige mama, 

Nab-ke ebborn maya mob ; 

Hege maina, nah-ke cbbom maya mob. 

Thus, the spirit is expelled from the tipper part of the body 
out tbrough the nails. Shoxild, however, any portion of the 
spirit-stnfi yet cling to the patient, this is supposed to be 
removed by the second part of the operations by which the 
remaining limbs are also similarly treated and the spirit or such 
portion of it as may still cling to the patient is expelled through 
the collar-bone down the chest and the waist out through the 
heels, toes, and toe-nails into the earth. The song sung to effect 
this is the following : — 

Nitila nitila Biraji ge maiua, 

Nitila-ke chhoni maya m5h ; 

Hege maina, mitila-ke chhoru maya moh. 

Malaoa malaoa, Biraji ge maina, 

Malaoake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege maina, malaoa-ke chhoru maya moh. 

Hansalia hansalia, Biraji ge maina, 

Hansali-ke chhoru maya mob ; 

Hege maina, hansali-ke chhoru maya moh# 

Pan jera pan jera, Birajigo maina 
Panjera-ke chhdru maya m5h ; 

Hege maina, panjerake chhoru maya moh. 

Lugaoa lugaoa, Birajigo maina, 

Lugaoake chhoru maya moh ^ 

Hege maina, lugaoa-ke chhom maya moh, 

Anchera aneheri, Birajigo maina, 

A ncherake chhom maya moh j 

Hege maina, a.nchera-ke chhom maya m5h. 

Pudena fudena, Birajigo maina, 

Pudena-ke chhom maya moh j 
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Hege maina^ fiiclenake chhoru may a moh, 
Daadaoa-danclaoa^ birajige maina, 
Bandaoa-ke chboru maya m5h, 

Dantaoa dantaoa^ Birajige maina^ 
Dantaoa-ke eliliorii maya mob ; 

Hege maina> daiitaoake chboru maya mob. 
Jibaoa jibaoa, birajige maiua^ 

Jibaoake cbbdra maya mob ; 

H5ge maina jibaoake cbbdru maya mob. 
Latoa latoa, birajige maina, 

Latoake ebboru maya mob ; 

Hoge maina. latoake ebboru maya mdb. 
Gbetua gbetua, birajige maina, 

Gbetuake ebboru maya mob; 

Hdge maina, gbetuake ebboru maya m5b. 
Gbecbaoa gbeobaoa, birajige maina, 
Gheebaoa-ke ebboru maya mob ; 

Hoge maina, gbecb5a-ke ebboru maya mob. 
Khandaoa kbandaoa, biraji-ge maina, 
Khandaoa-ke ebboru maya mob ; 

Hdge maina kbandaoa-ke cbbdru maya mdb. 
Kbakkbaoa kbakbaoa, birajige maina, 
Kbakbaoa-ke cbbdra maya mdb ; 

Hdge maina, kbakbaoake cbbdru maya mdb. 
Sdpdli sdpdli, birajige maina, 

Sdpdli-ke ebboru maya mdb ; 

Hdge maxni, sdpdlike cbbdru maya mob. 
Gbatbaoa gbathaoa, birajige maina, 
Gbatbaoa-ke cbbdra maya mdb ; 

Hdge maina, ghatbadake cbbdru maya mob. 
Taurbata taurbata, birajige maina, 
Taurhata-ka cbbdru maya mdb, 

Hdge maina, taurhatake cbbdra maya mdb. 
Naboa naboa, birajige maina, 

Naboake cbbdru maya mdb; 

Hoge maina, nabda-ke cbbdiu maya mdb. 
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Then follows the following song 

Bhala bhala lerol bigal gel mai^ 

Te ter tare mai lainba tare ; 

Bhala bhala oMaond bigae gel mai^ 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala pdntUd bigae gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala rdngid bigae gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tarej; 

Bhala bhala mdld bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala Ulijmr bigal gel mfii, 

Te ter tare mfd lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala ramoa bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala cJiarMoa bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare j 
Bhala bhala hdUaro bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare \ 

Bhala bhala oMonriahigol gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala olufia bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tire ; 

Bhala bhala begal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare. 

Similar songs are sung until it is believed that the spirit has 
left the patient^s body and entered the flame of the earthen 
lamp by the side of the diagram. 

XX. Confixiing the Spirit. 

Now the mati intently examines the flame of the lamp to make 
sure that the spirit is there, and then with a knowing look, as if 
to say ^‘^So, here you are^^, touches a wieb with this flame, and the 
wick thus lighted is put into the sing k i which is at once closed wit li 
%n iron stoppei*. It is believed that the spirit passes into the 
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flame of the wick and is thus imprisoned inside the sing/ii. Some 
mud is then plastered over the stopper of the smgM to make 
all escape impossible for the spirit ; a disciple of the mati takes 
up each victim with his hands and touches the feet of the sacrifice 
with the forehead of the j)atient. First the pig is taken up and 
the maii addresses the animal saying, Etna din to nam uthte 
rahis (i.e., all the people used to name you as the bhut who 
caused the mischief], chhaona chhaona abapneke pan phul sab 
hajir bhelai ; puma pinr chhor de ; ham nawa pinr deothi. 
Aj takle chela patike nam mat uthiye. A 3 takle bhagat dura 
sokha dura nam mat uthiye. Dainke kahna mat ehaliye, matike 
kahna chal. Kekro nam mat uthiye. 

Then on the ground tulsi leaves, mango leaves, arua rice, 
Aa/di (turmeric) and salt are placed together with three copper 
coins. The victims "are fed with the rice, saying Bhukhal 
siikhe chaiil na khabe ( out of hunger don't eat dry rice ). 

Then the spifU' is again tied down by the handhni formula 
Ghont ghont bajar ghont , " etc. As the handhni 
formula is being recited, another oiled wick similarly 
lighted is waved round the head of the pig. Then the victims 
are taken up one by one and similarly brought in contact 
with the forehead of the patient and similarly addressed 
( Etna din to iiarn uthte rahis, etc. ) so on with each 
victim. ISlow that the mati and his disciples go to theboundaiy 
of an adjoining village with the victims to be sacrificed and 
with one (winnowing basket) (sui3j>lied by his client)^ one 
supli (small sup\ onemotini (small bamboo cup) and the nnghi 
and all the ornaments (everything, except the wearing cloth) that 
the woman did not take out before sitting as ImmarL Arrived 
there, the animals and fowls are sacrificed. Sindur marks are 
put on the mpli and motinij and blood is dropped into them and 
these are all left there. A little of the blood of each sacrificed 
animal or fowl is dropped into the singhi. If the kmari so directs 
in her state of spirit-possession, the nmglii is carried stealthily 
at dead of night to the house or some field (generally nawa. pinr 
or newly I'eclaimed land) of the person who had instigated the 
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spirit against tlie present client of the mat% and there buried com- 
pletely ■undergroiiiid ; and the Uhli^ on the forehead of the 
{kumari) client is either inserted into the rvings of a pigeon which 
is taken outside the limits of the village and made to fly away 
or taken by the to a market and stealthily aflixed to the 
clothes of some woman of the same age as the kmnari. Anyone 
killing the pigeon^ or to whose clothes the fMU has been attached, 
will, it is believed, be possessed by the spirit in the UkU» The 
reason for dropping the blood on the migld was thus explained 
to me : It is for this drop of blood that the bimt has been so 

long causing all sorts of trouble* It gets hungry and so it acts 
like this. For its food the spirit must trouble the family in 
W'hose field or house it is located/^ One main difference in the 
treatment of such [sJioari or span) hJmU and the klmnt hlniU 
is that in the case of the latter no singh is used but a seat or 
asthan is given to it in the shape of only a khunta or wooden pole 
with a thin rod of iron pinned into its top, the upper part of 
the khtnta sticking out above ground. The singhi of the shoari 
bhut is buried totally underground so that people may not see it 
and uproot it and thereby let loose the spirit again. The bhut 
goes away either in the tikli or in the singhi^ or in both, and so 
no bhut remains in the leavings. 

Such are the various stages of the process of exorcism 
followed by the Chota Nagpur spirit-doctor, la the first stage, 
as we have seen, the help of all spirits supposed to be beneficent, 
whether they be indigenous or foreign, that the spirit-doctor 
has known or heard of, is invoked. Among such spirits we 
hear the names of the spirits of various localities in their own 
country as well as of foreign lands, and the departed spirits of 
powerful ancient kings and sorcerers of their own country as 
well as of Hindu epic heroes like Bam and Laehman and the 

^ The (i*e., the the called tbaxmi bhut or nagaii blmfc. 

If the person on whose wall the singhi h iaaortod happens to know of it while 
being inserted he boats generallj the man so inserting. But when cases come to 
court plea of self-defence against a thief or some one such plea is taken and can^t 
be made out* 
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fatter of Hindu Medicine known as Dtanwantari ( Bhantar 
guru^*’). The far-famed Hindu goddess Kali of Kaligtat 
( Kalikata Kalimai ) is not forgotten. In successive stages 
of the process the spirit who is responsible for the mischief is 
tickled into self-revelation, successively pursued from one part 
of the patient^s body to another until completely expelled, and 
is then seized and confined in an iron-tube or singhi, and finally 
buried outside the limits of the village. These ceremonies 
bring out in clear relief the Chota NagpurPs semi-material 
conception of spirits. 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Conncil 
of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch 
Society, held at the Society’s Office 
on the 15th April 1923. 

PeESSJSfx. 

The Hon^ble Mr. H. MacPherson, Vice-President (in the chair). 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir B. Kr Mulliek. 

Mi% V. H. Jackson. 

,, G. E* Fawcus. 

„ K. P. Jajaswal. 

Dr. Harichand Shastri. 

Mr, W, V. DukCj Treasurer. 

„ E. A. Honie^ General Secretary. 

1. The proceedings o£ the last meeting of the Council, held 
on the Ist March 19^3, were read and confirmed. 

The following new members were eleeteJ : — 

Dr, Lakslimana Swarupa (University of the Punjab), 
Pandit Eamavatar Sharma (Patna College) , 

In view of the fact that a great many of the old members 
had resigned, or were on the point of resigning, the Secretary 
was instructed to circularize all members, assuring them that 
the three remaining parts of Volume Vlll (19S^) would be 
published, along with the current issues of the Journal, in the 
course of the present year. 

3. Certain matters relating to the publication of tbe Journal 
were next considered and it was resolved as follows : — 

(i) That materials now in the hands of the Patna Law 
Press be reprinted in one issue (Part 11 of 19*22) at 
the Government Press? 
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(ii) That 400 copies be printed of the next and subsequent 
issues. 

(iii) That the full text of Mr, Manukas address on 
Indian paintingj as well as Mi\ Page’s on Nalanda 
(illustrated with eight or nine photographs) be printed 
in the next current issue of the J ournal. 

(iv) That expenditure of Es. 35 on a half-tone block for 
an article on Buddhist Iconography be approved. 

(v) That arrangements be made with the Government 

Press, if possible^ to stock and issue the Journal ; 
and that a small allowance be paid to a clerk at the 
Press for doing this work 

4. Eead Mr. Dain^s letter No. 3926E., dated the 5th April 
19*23, on the subject of the publication of the Buchanan Journal 
with enclosures. It was resolved as follows : — 

(i) That the Bihar and Gaya Journals, together with 

Buchanan^s deserii)tions of Patna City, be published 
in one double issue of the Society’s Journal (Part III 
and IV of 192'^) j and that 1,000 extra copies be 
printed, it being understood that the Local Govern- 
ment will meet the cost of same. 

(ii) That Mr. J ackson be asked to write a short introduc- 
tion by way of preface to this special double issue of 
the JournaL 

(iii) That the Secretary write to Sir David Prain, asking 
him whether he would contribute a memoir of 
Buchanan for publication in a subsequent issue of 
tbe JournaL 

(iv) That a spare copy of the Bhagalpur Journal be made 
at the expense of the Society. 

5. Considered the location of the Society’s office. Resolved 
that in addition to the two rooms allotted to the Society 
( vide Eai Bahadur Bishun Swarup’s letter No. 24S1, dated 
the 23rd February 1923, addressed to the Superintending 
Engineer, Eastern Circle), the Secretary ask for the use of the 
central room on the first floor allotted to the Museum. Resolved, 
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fiiTtherj that the Secretary enquire of the Kegistrar of the 
High Court when the Society is likely to be required to vacate 
the present office. 

6, Read letter No. 1164, dated the 25th January 1923, from 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the Eevenue Department^ 
with reference to the publication in the Society's J ournal of 
a list of Oriya characters compiled by two Oriya scholars. 

Resolved that the matter be referred, in the first instance, to 
the Vice-President for his opinion, and afterwards possibljr to 
Sir George Grierson. 

7. Considered the question of the spending of the Library 
grant. 

Resolved that a Library Committee be appointed, consisting 
of the Editor { Mr. Jayasw^al), the Treasurer and the General 
Secretary. 

8. Considered audit note No. 221 of 1922-23 on the accounts 
of the Society for the year ending the 31st December 1922. 

Resolved that the Treasurer look into the points raised, 
including those raised in previous audit reports not yet disposed 
of, and report. 

9, Read a letter, dated the 11th April 1923, from Sir John 
Bucknill, President of the Museum Committee, with reference 
(a) to the appointment of the Curator of the Museum as Librarian 
of the Research Society ; (i) to the question whether, in the 
event of the Museum obtaining as its new premises the house 
facing the Maidan which was intended for the Bayley Memorial 
Library, the Research Society would like to occupy rooms 
adjoining and in connexion with these new premises. 

The Secretary was instructed to write to Sir J ohn Biicknill, 
informing him {a) that the appointment of a Librarian by the 
Council is in order and is ^he only procedure possible under the 
present rules,* but that it is proposed to amend the rules so as 
to include the Librarian among the office-bearers of the Society, 
and that Mr. Ghosh'^s name will be submitted for election at 
the next annual general meeting; {b) that the Council approves, 
in principle, of the housing of the Museum and the Research 
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Society in tlie same building, and that the Society would like to 
occupy the rooms suggested provided that the accommodation 
offered is adequate. 

10. Read a letter, dated the a7th March 1932, from Mr. 
Hitchcock, Superintendent of Police, Champaran, drawing the 
attention of the Society to ceriaiii discoveries made in village 
Juafar, Chouradano Police- statiou Champaran, which appear to 
be interesting from an antiquarian point of view. 

Resolved that a copy of Mr. Hitcheock^s letter be sent to the 
Curator of the Museum with the request that he will look into 
the matter. 


E. A. HoEisrE, 

Honorary General Seeretar . 


Proc©ediHg 3 of th.© Annual G-eneral 
Meeting of tlie Bikar and Orissa 
Besearch Society, keld on the 23rd 
March 1923 at 4-30 p.m. at Crovern- 
ment House, Patna. 

1. Dr. Hari Chaud, Honorary General Secretary, presented 
the Annual Report for 1&2& and it was taken as read. 

2. The Hon^ble lJustice Sir B. K. Mullick proposed the 
election of the following office-bearers and members of the 
Council for the year 1933 : — 

Pai'eon. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bifiar and Orissa. 
Vioe-Patross. 

The Hon'ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Rame&hwara Singh, 
G.c.i B., K.B.E., of Darbhanga. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneshwar Prasad Singh, 
K.C.T.E., of Gidhour. 

His Highness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Bir Mitrodaya 
Singh Deo, K.c.i.E , of Sonepur State. 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson Miller, 

KT,, K.C. 

Sir Edward Gait, k.c.s.i.j c.i.e,, ph.d., i.c.s. (retd.) 
President. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.s.i.j k.c.i.e. 
Vice-President. 

The Hon'’bIe Mr. H. MaePherson, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Gbnbrae Sbcketaey. 

E. A. Horne, Esq., M.A., i.E.s. 

Joint Seceetaot. 

D. N. Sen, Esq., M.A., i.B,s. 

Teeastoik. 

W. V. Duke, Esq.,M.A., i.b.b. 
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JocJRiJTAL Committee. 

■ K, P» Jayaswalj Esq,, m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

Professor S« N, Mazamdar, m.a. 

Dr, A, P, Banerji, m»a., d.phil. 

Oiher members of the CounGil b esides the President^ the General' 
Secretmy and, the Treasurer. 

The Hon^ble Mr. H. MaePherson, c.s.i,, i.c.s. 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Muliick, XT., i.c.s. 

The Hon'’ble Justice Sir John Bucbnill, kt,, 

G, E. Fawcus, Esq., m.a,, o.b.e. 

The Hon^ble Mr. S. Sinha, Bar-at-Law. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, m,a., i.e.s. 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Eaj, m.a,, b,l., m.l.c. 

Dr. Harichand Shastri, d.litt., i.e.s. 

K, P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a,, Bar-at-Law, 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A,, I.E.S. 

D. N, Sen, Esq., m.a., i.E.s. 

Professor S. N. Mazutndar, M.A. 

Eai Ranigopal Singh Chaudhuri Sahib. 

S. Mr. J. A. Page read a paper on Nalanda. 

4. His Excellency the President introduced Mr. Manuk, who 
exhibited a collection of Indian paintings and addressed the 
members thereon. 

5. Eai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chair. 


H Chaxd. 


Proceedings ©f a Meeting of the Conncil of 
Bihar and Orissa .Eeseareh Society 
held on the 1st March 1923 at 5 p.m. 
at the Society *s Office. 

■ 1. ' Proceeding of the las^t meeting; held on the Snd December 
1922, were read and confirmed, 

2. The following new members were elected : — 

(1) Dr. A. Coomaraswamy. 

(2) J. F, W. James, Esq.; M. A., Bar.-at-Law* 

3. The annual report of the Society for 1922 was considered 
and passed. 

4. Resolved that the following office-bearers and members 
of the Council for 1923 be recommended to the Anniml General 
Meeting to be held on the 23rd March 1923 : 

Pateon,. 

■ HiS' Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. ,, 

VlCn-PATKOA^ 

' The Hon^ble Maharajadhlraja Sir Sa'cieshwara. Singh, G-.o.ui.; 
of Darbhanga. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravanesliw'ara 3^rasha(I Singh, k.oj.e, ■ 
of Gidhour. 

■ His Highness Maharaja Bahadur Sir 3ir Mitr^>da}^’i 'Singh;/ 
Deo, K.c.i.i.; of Soiiepur State. 

The Hon’^ble Sir Thomas Fredrick Dawg(iii A::!ilIer,'.-:'s,T.^^ K*c. : 
Sir Edward Gait, k.o.s.i., c.r.n., ph.b., c.sj. (relire:!) . 

. Pbissident. 

His Excellency Sir Henry A¥heeler, k.c.i.'i/ 

VlCl*d^ EBSIMHP . ', /^ ;;■ / 

Tht Hom^ble Mr. H. MaoPherm, o.s.i., i.c.s. 
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General Secretary, 

E. A, Horne^ Esq., m.a., i,b-s. 

Trba SURER. 

W. V. Duke, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 

Journal Committee, 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a, Bar.-at-Iaw« 

Professor S. N. Maziimdar, m,a. 

Dr. A. P, Banerji, m,a., d.phil. 

OMer members of the Council besides the President) 
General Secretary and Treasurer 

The Hon-’ble Mr. H. MacPherson, c s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Mullick, kt., t.c.s. 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir John Bucknill, kt., r.C. 

G. E. Pawcus, Esq., M.A., o.b.e. 

The Hoa^ble Mr. S. Siuha, Bar-at-law. 

Professor Jaclunath Sarbar, m a., i.e.s. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, m.a., b.l., m.l.c. 

Dr- Harichand Shastri, d.litt., i.e.s. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar.-at-law. 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a., i.e.s- 
D N. Sen, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. 

Professor S. N. Mazumdar, ai.a. 

Rai Ramgopal Singh Chaudiiary Sahib. 

5. A letter dated ^^4<th January 192^^3 from Mr. Krlshoamach- 
ariar, m.a., M.Lt, ph.d. asking for a loan of all the volumes of our 
Journal for a week only was considered and it was resolved that 
his request be refused. 


H, Chand, 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Conncil 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held on the 22nd December 
1922 . 

Peeseht. 

Sir B. K. Miillick. 

G* E. Fawcus, Esq. 

D. N. Sen, Esq. 

K. P, Jayaswal, Esq. 

Professor G. S. Bhat^- 

Dr. Haii Ciiand. 

1. Eesolved that the Hon’’ble Mr. Siiiha be asked to get the 
Government Press to print the Soe^ety^s Joiirnal. 

2. Professor Bhate being anxious ito iresign his post on the 
Editorial Committee^ the Council suggest that the Editorial 
Conamittee do consist of iMr. Jayaswal^ Dr. A. P. Banerji and 
Professor S. N. Majumdar Shastri. 

3. The Council resolve that the General Meeting of the 
Society be held during University week in March. 

4 Resolved that the Secretary do report whether any library 
books are missing. 

5. Resolved that Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Hari Ghand be 
requested to see whether arrangements can be made to prepare 
an index of the manuscripts examined by the Pandit. 

6. The Council record its approval of the proposal made by 
the Joint Committee for the amalgamation of the Society with 
the Museum and that Mr. Jackson be co-opted as a member of 
that Committee. 

7. The following six new members were elected 

(1) S. C. Mukhaijee, Esq. 

(2) H. N. Nandakeoliyar; Esq. 
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(3) S. N, Sahai, Esq. 

(4) L. N. Dev Kavyabinoda^ Esq, 

(5) Professor H. C. Eai Ghaiidliuri. 

(6) Professor S, N. Bhattachaiya. 

8. Tbe Gouneil resolve that the Hon'^ble Sir Hemy Wheeler 
be asked to take the Presidentship of the Society* . 

9. The Council resolve that the resignation of Mr. Samadd^r 
as Treasairer be accepted and Mr. D* N, Sen be appointed in his 
place. 

10. The Council resolve that the Curator of the Museum be 
asked to precept the Librarianship of the Society. 

IL Considered a proposal by the Allahabad Historical 
Besearch Society for an exchange of journals. Resolved that 
the Allahabad Historical Society be informed that this Society 
has no objection to the exchange of journals without any cash 
payment. 

1^. Considered Mr. JayaswaPs proposal that the Society 
should take over his rights in 500 copies of RajMiti Ratnikara 
on paying the balance of the printing costs due thereon which 
shall not exceed Bs* 100. The Council accept the proposal 

H. Chaki). 
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veda lias 86 Vakhas of which Svetas vatara is ono, and an 
TJpanisad belonging to a Sakha of Yajurveda cannot be termed 
as non-deseript I audit is notof so nneertain a date, as some 
scholars think. It belongs to the end of the Yedic Age and 
must therefore be Pre-Bnddhistlc. The word ^^ParamarsP" 
is also an indication of the antiquity of the author. Latterly 
there was a hierarchy of Ksis, namely, ^sl Maharsi, 
Eajarsi, Devaisi, and Bhahmarsi. But Paramarsi does not 
belong to this hierarchy and the term Seems to have been 
used as an epithet of Kapila before the idea of the hierarchy 
was started ; and it is a peculiar word rarely met with in 
Sanskrit literature except in connexion with Kapila. His 
followers used to be called ^^Paramarsah.’^ 

There are other reasons to think that the Samkhya belonged 
to high antiquity, for instance, Kautilya, a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, speaks of three systems of philosophy only, 
Samkhya-, Yoga, and Lokayata. Yoga, as all of us know, 
depends on the Samkhya System. 

The followers of Sarpbhya are called Parivrajakas 
(Saddarsana Samuceaya, page 95) and the Parivrajakas 
belonged to a period of Indian History before Buddha. Buddha^s 
principal disciple, Suriputra, in his early life was the disciple 
of a Parivrajaka (Mahavastu-Avadana III 59) and the Lalita- 
Vistara often mentions (page 3 for instance) the Parivrajakas as 
coming in contact with Buddha. 

Patafijali in his MahabhSsya mentions the Samkhyas. The 
Lahkavatarasutra, one of the Pre- Mahay ana sutras of the 
Buddhists, mentions the Samkhya by name, and As>aghosa, 
one of the precursors of Mahay ana, bases the whole Buddhist 
system of thought on the influence of the Samkhya, He says 
that both the teachers to whom Buddha applied for the solution 
of the problem of life, were followers of Kapila. The first 
teacher, Idara Kalama, explained to him the system of Kapila 
and pointed out to him how the human soul in its upward 
march can reach Infinity of. Space wthout losing Individu- 
ality. second teacher, Uddafci'Kamaputra, led him still 
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furtlier. But Buddha was not satisfied. He contended that if 
Individuality remained, one cannot attain absolute Nirvana. So 
lie studied and meditated for six years tinder the Bo-tree at Gaya 
and at last succeeded in destroying Iiadivirluality. He came to 
a state in whieh there would be no Sainjiia and no Saiiijfil. 
Thus he supplied^ as it were, the coping-stone to the arch of the 
Saipkhya system, and brought it to a transeendenl-al height never 
contemplated by the founder of the system, Kapila himseli 
It may be argued that this is the idea of Alvagliosa. ^ But 
Asvaghosa was one of the patriarchs of Buddhism, He was the 
Guru of Kaniska and as such flonrishcd in the first or second 
century a.d. His opinion on a matter like this carry a good deal 
of weight. 

Sahkaracaryya in the first pada of the second adhyaya of his 
Brahmasuttra refutes at length the doctrine of the Sa2p.kbyas, 
He considers them heterodox; but he is obliged to refute them 
because some great men, such as Manu, accepted them* So 
Sahkaracaryya considered the Saipkhyas to be very ancient, 
flourishing even before Sfanu. 

All this is quite enough to establish the high antiquity of 
the Samkbya system. But this sort of vague idea will not satisfy 
the students of the present day. They want definite informatiou 
and it is definite information that I purpose to give within my 
limitations. 

It is a well-known fact that the original sutras of Kapila are 
lost with their bliasyas, commentaries, nay the whole literature 
based on them. What authentic literature remains, is confined 
to the seventy Karikas of Isvarakrsiia, called in the Chinese 
Tripitaka, the Golden Seventy^ The Chinese Tripitaka is mainly, 
nay exclusively, Buddhistic. But it contains a few important 
Hindu works too, one of them is the Golden ^eventy.^^ 
Gaudapada, the precursor of Sahkan, writes a commentary on 
them, and to these Sankara is indebted for all his ideas and 
quotations of the Soirikhya system of philosophy, Sankara 
belonged to the early years of the ninth century and Gaudapada 
one generation earlier. But what is the age of Ilvarakrsna ? 
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The question has been solved in a Chinese {work entitled the 
life of Vasnbandhit written by an Indian monk named Paramartha^ 
who migrated to China at the end of the fifth century a*i). and 
there wrote the boob. He informs us that l^varakrsna was a 
contemporary and rival of Vasiibandhu, a Buddhist monk born 
in Peshawar and lived at the city of Oudh* He and his brother 
Asanga were the two pillars of the Mahayana faith In .that 
century. They^fonnd a tough antagonist in Isvarakrsna and it is 
said that Isvarakrsna gained a reward of three lakhs of rupees 
^by refuting the Buddhists, from the then reigning king, 
Baladitya. 

So the work, entitled Isvarakrsria-Karika is the sheet anchor 
of the chronology of the Sarpkhya Literature. Isvarakrsna 
belonged to the fifth century A.n. and we have to go backwards 
and forwards ino ur quest of the dates of the Sauikhya works. 
At the end of his work he gives us some information about the 
previous history of his system* The history is very meagre. 
But still it is authentic as coming from a man of Isvarakrsna's 
stamp. He says this system of philosophy was taught by the 
founder^ Paramarsi to Asuri and he gave it to Panea^ikha who 
wrote many works. The names of Asuri and Pancasibha are well 
known to every Brahmin, who cares to perform his daily ablutions, 
for he has to pour water every day for the benefit of eex'tain Rsis 
and these are, — Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, Kapila, Asuri, Bodhu 
and Pancasibha, But are they really historical persons ? Sanaka, 
Sananda and Sanatana are mythical. Are the rest also mythical ? 
The historicity of Kapila is never doubted. He is the founder 
of the Sanikhya system and is called Paramarsi. Asuri and 
Pafieadkha are both mentioned in the Mahabharata and in that 
part of it which is really historical, commencing with such 
expressions as— 

Tatrapyudaharantimaip. itihasaxji puratanaip 
There is a dialogue m the Santiparvau between Janaka and 
;j Paneali^fcj'* Asari also’ is a»nti6ned there. Bofc we have more 
taagifele preefs of ex^Bfenoe as authors, GuftaKrfaaa, ia his 
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commentary^ page 104^ gives a quotation from Asiiri on a vital 
question of the system and Pancasikha has been several times 
quoted in the Vyasa Bha§ya on the Yogasutras. 

Isvarabrsna gives ns another pieoe of information that with 
the exception of the stories (in support of the SarpLkhya Theory) 
and with the exception of the refutation of other systems his 
seventy Karikas will give all that is to be found in the Sasti* 
tantra. So there was a work entitled Sastitantra, in which^ 
not only were the Samkhya doctrines elaborated; but stories were 
given and refutations of other systems. Bat we know nothing 
more about the Sastitantra except a quotation in Gaticjapada^ 
commentary from that work and a summary of its contents in the 
Pahcaratra work entitled Ahirbudhna-samhita. There is 
however a body of sutras divided into six chapters entitled 
Saip.khya-Pravacana and commented upon by a scholar named 
Vi j Sana Bhikguin the eleventh century^ which contains a chapter 
on Akhyayikas (stories) and another on refutations. Cannot this 
Saijikhya-Pravacana be the Sastitantra ? But we know nothing 
of the Sastitantra beyond the only quotation and the enumeration 
of topics just referred to and the name which means sixty 
topics’’ differently explained by different commentators. Was 
the Sastitantra in a sutra form ? We do not know. But the 
Pravacana is in sutras. That the Pravaeana is not the 
original Sastitantra is proved by its inclusion of a good many 
modern ideas. Por instance^ it calls the Advaita System by 
the name of Advaita, so it is not Sastitantm. It quotes 
the opinion of Pancasikha, so it cannot be the original 
sutras of Kapila. All that can be said about its authenticity 
is that it is based upon Sastitantra, but has been altered and 
interpolated beyond recognition. But what is the authority of 
l^varakrsna ? Does he follow an old tradition or does he give 
new interpretations to the Saipkhya doctrine prevailing in hig^ 
time ? He simply says that all that is to be found M the^ 
S^titantra is also to be found in his seventy Karikas. ThiS' 
shows that he does not introduce any novelty but only follows* 
an old tradition, and from whom does that tradition derive 
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its authority? The question is rather difSeuIt to be solved 
for v^ant-of materials. I found, howeve'*, after a gwd deal 
of search, a manuscript of the Karikas at the J aioa Upalraja 
named Sripfijya in the city of Bikaner in which the 
Karikas are described as Mathara Bhasya, From that 
I inferred that there was a body of Saipkhya sutras on which 
Mathara wrote a Bhasya and that Ilvarakrsaa simply followed 
him. Curiousily enough, Gunaratna in enumerating the works 
of Sanikhya literature sayS;— 

Saipkbyanaiii turkagranthah SastitantroddharaTUpaqx Mathara 
bhasyam Samkhyasaptatinamakam.^ — 
which accords perfectly with the ideas I imbibed at Bikaner. 
But before that I several times read that passage but could 
not understand it, as the Italian editor of Gunaratna has 
put commas after Sastitantroddharapam and after Mathara- 
bhasya. I was led to think that Gunaratna speaks of three 
works. But Matharabhasya is not the seventy Karikas. It 
has a separate existence, as Gunaratna quotes in page 96. 

— instT hieing a misprint fora;^) 

= 5 ^ 

Professor Sylvain ' Levi tells us from Chinese sources that 
there were three learned men at the Court of Kaniska at the 
end of the first century a.d., (1*) Asvaghosa was his Gum, (2) 
Mathara, his prime-minister and (3) Caraka his chief physician. 
I am tempted to identify the Bhasyakara Mathara with the 
pHme-minister, because other two of his contemporaries were 
both experts in the Saipkhya. He also presumably was an expert 
too, and 'primeHiiinisters in ancient days were not averse to 
writing exhaustive f and comprehensive works. But the groat 
^ diiSeulty is to fix the individuality of the authors because 
Ma|ha»«and_ Caraka ari Gotra nanies. ~ 
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The question o£ the derivation of the word Saniklija 
was a difficult one. I did not understand wliyt he system of 
Kapila should be named Sai^ibhja. When askeclj the pandits 
generally give a couplet in explanation which runs thus : — ■ 

i 

Evidently the word Samkhya means nxiniber^ eniiincTa« 
tion. But the pandits invariably explain it by Vivekakhyuti; the 
difierentiation between the spirit and the matter, Prakrti and 
Purnsa. But Professor Garbe boldly translated the word as Enume- 
ration and called the Saip.khya System as the Eiiumerative System 
and not the Hylotheistic System as translated by Hall. ^-|hat 
^ava me some food for thougdit It occurred to me that Kapila 
tried to fix philosophical ideas by numbers and my readings in 
the later Vedio literature confirmed me in my idea. I found that 
the Vedic writers were not very definite at their numbers^ 
la enumerating the organs of sense they were not very definite 
about the number five. They would often say^ Cabsu, Srotra, 
Ghrana, Prana, Vak, etc. So also in the case of vital airs. 
They would sometime's say Prana and Apana ; sometimes they 
would include Vyana but rarely they would speak of the five^: 
vital airs. So I began to think that Kapila did a great servieoi 
to Indian thought by fixing philosophical ideas by numbers.] 
I found Buddha also did the same. He also fixes his ideas by 
numbers, Pour Noble Truths, Eightfold Path to Arhatship and 
so on, and Buddha was a follower of Kapila. Mahavira also did 
the same and I am inclined to think that all the six heretical 
schools also followed the same method. All the ancient writers 
of India were, in this matter at least, the disciples of Kapila till 
Kanada introduced a higher method of philosophizing, namely 
that of finding Sadharmya and Vaidharinya, similarity and dis- 
similarity, and it took several centuries to rise from enumeration 
to comparison. Comparison led to classification in which the 
earlier writers were very deficient. 
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In examining another section of Saipkhya literature I found 
a confirmation of my ideas about numbers and this is what I am 
now going to give in detail. Outside the sutras of the Sainkhya* 
Pravacana and outside the seventy K4rikas^ there is a small body 
of sutras going under the name of Kapils. Their number is not 
fixed, sometimes 25, sometimes 24, sometimes 23 and sometimes 
22, la one work this body of sutras is embodied in a small 
work written in the form of a Brahmana^ in another in a work 
in the form of a Vedie sutra : sometimes the sutras are com- 
mented upon in the ordinary way. But the essential element in 
all these small books is the body of the sutras. This body of 
sutras has been examined by many eminent scholars, Colebrooke, 
Fitzedward Hall, Ballantyne, Eaja Eajendralal and others, and 
they seem to agree that their number should be 22. Colebrooke 
thinks that this is the oldest form of Samkhya sutras. Fitz- 
edward Hall thinks they are an abstract of the Saipkhya-Pra- 
vaoana. But I find that the great majority ofjthe 22 sutras has 
a number attached to it, such as — 

sr^?r5r: i i i 

> 'Tir I I etc., etc., 

and so on, 16 out of 22 are only enumerations. This is really, 
then, the essence of the enumerative system. The sutras are 
perfectly unseetarian and therefore very ancient. 

The manuscript No. 9561 of the Government Collection in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal names the work as Kapilasuttravrtti 
and says in the Preface i — 

^5fTc| 

?fhifigRT% irQ[l[ii?rpat'w l 

' jwiiter of %lie..;ooiftineBtary thinks that 

. 'the entiie. SfiJukhya 
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system, and lie says that the Saipkhya-PraYaeana is the work of 
another Kapila who was the incarnation "of the God of Fire. 
But the seed of the Pravacana is to be found in these twenty- 
two sutras, which were composed by Kapila, an incarnation of 
Narayana and he appeals to Vi’ddhah, that is, to a tradition for 
his authority. 

These are in brief all the facts relating to the original works 
of Samkhya philosophy that are known, and their chronology is 
of vital importance. As regards the later commentaries, their 
dates can be easily settled. The dates of Gaudapada (c. 700- 
750), Vacaspati Miilra (o. 950-1000), Vijhanabhiksu (eleventh, 
century), Bhava Ga^ela, a disciple of Vijhanabhiksu, MahMeva 
Vedantl (sixteenth century) are either well known or can be 
easily settled. 

The chronology of the original works is very diflScuIt to 
settle. I now give my own ideas for whatever they are woith. 

I think that Kapila wrote his Bdtras, in number, for the 
benefit, either of Asuri, his brother and disciple, or for an 
unknown Brahmin in the latter part of the Vedio period^ 
before the Sveta^^^tarop^isad or the Kathopani§ad were 
composed. That the Enumerative School was adopted by all 
schools of thought, orthodox Brahmins, Buddhists, Jainas, 
Ajivakas, I^okayatas and others. As the sutras were perfectly 
unsectarian, the different schools put their own infe‘)rpretation8 
on them and made them to serve their own purpose. The 
Brahmins wrote a comprehensive body of the sutras baaed on 
these, not only one body of sdtras, but I believe, there were 
many such bodies of sutras ; for, Ga^d-arpada in his commentary 
q[uotes a sdtra which ^ not to be found^in the Saip.khya- 
Pravacana, ■ whifl^^^nsiats of 653 sfitras, but ho says it 
belonged to the tL^titantra. Buddhism and Jainism are simply 
expansions of Kapili^ ideas but it is wonder of wonders that 
wo still got mauuserlpte'^of the original sttms of Kapila, 
though often in a modified and mutilated form. 

* The existince of the two bo4i» of •sutras, the Simahya^ 
ifmmmmk aid; ;the ,&pila sdlras exordteed Ihe, mind® 
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learned men In India, The anonymous commentator of our 
manuscript explains their existence by astuming the existence 
of two Kapilas^ and Hemadri^ the Chief Justice^ Chief 
Engineer and a feudatory of the last dynasty of Hindu kings 
at Devagiri (Mod. Daulatabad) considers a Brahmin versed 
in the Saijikhya as the purest of the pure Brahmins^ equal in 
rank with the professors of all the Vedas. But the Kapila he 
would consider more impure than even the hog and the dog, 
telling us that they belong to a school worse than the Loka- 
yatas ; so both the sets {of the sutras were in vogue in his time 
and they are still in existence. Some consider both to he orthodox 
and some consider the Kapilas as absolutely heterodox. 

Besides these there are some school books on Sairikhya 
at the head of which stands Samkhyasfira by Vijnanabhiksu, 
which were all composed within the last eight hundred years 
and the dates of these can be easily ascertained. 

It is often said that the Vedanta system of philosophy 
has a greater hold on Indian minds than any other school of 
thought. Yes^ Vedanta is very popular with the monastic 
worlds ninety per cent, of the Hindu monks are the followers of 
Sankara^s system. But the Samkhya system permeates the 
whole life of India. Its influence on every branch of Sanskrit 
literature is supreme. The Puranas know very little of other 
Systems. The Tantras are mainly followers of Saiiikhya. 
As regards Smrti the very foundation head of it, Manu, has 
been declared by Sankara as adopting Samkhya ideas. The 
Eavya literature, when philosophical, knows little of other 
systems of philosophy.-^, JCalidasa, in his immortal poems, 
Raghuyaiii^a and Kumarasambnava' -rises to a soaring height 
in his hymns to Brahma and V isnu’^'lsgi^^ hymns are^ 
from the beginning to the end, Sarpikhy^ in spirit. 

It is a well-known fact that the orthodox Sainkhya has 
two schools, Sesvara and Nirilvara. In the case of Saip-kbya- 
Pravapana the Sesvam is repr^ented by the commentary of 
the Niris^:^ by that of Mahadeva VedautL 
■ , the eighth century, says thait 
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Si¥i 3 * is the god of the Sesvara and NarayaM is the god of 
the Nirisvara School of Sanxkhya, because Haribhadra can 
not think of a school of philosophy without a God. The 
word he uses is Devata which is very vaguely translated 
by the word God.*^^ To him Sugata is the God of the Baud* 
dha 13 arcana. 

Though I may be open to ihe charge of repetition^ I think, 
I should conclude this survey of the chronology of the Samkhja 
system by beginning at the beginning. I began from the 
middle and I began with the most important pieces of informa- 
tion and hence there may be some confusion in the mindiS 
of my hearers. 

I believe that Kapila wrote the 22 sutras^ giving the bare 
outline of his system of primitive phiio'-ophy. He wrote before 
the Svety vatara^. tie Katha Upanisad and other later Vedic works 
embodying Sanikhya ideas, were composed. His iieas were 
accepted in the seventh and sixth centuries e.c., a century 
or two later than the end of the Vedic period by all classes of 
thinkers. Bat they modified hi^’^ system according to their own 
ideas and carried them to their logical conclusion by discarding 
Individaality. The Jasnas kept to his last conclusion by making 
Kaivalya or individuality al solute. The v)rthodox Brahmins 
on the other hand, wrole a body of sntras embodying his ideas 
but incorporating in it such peculiar ideas of ihi iv own as the 
authenticity of the Vedas, efficacy of sacrifices and so cn. This 
body of the siitras is lost. One single suira only is to be found 
in Gaudapada^s commentary of the Golden Seventy. Mathara 
wrote a commentary on this body of the sutras and some one 
perhaps elaborated it into the foim of Sastitantra or the Sixty 
Topics. Isvarakfsna epitomized Sastitantra and followed 
Matharabhasya in the fifth century, Gauclapada wrote a commen- 
tary on the seventy Karikas of Isivarakf sna, bat he knew of the 
existence of the work in the Brahmajpa form, for he says, in the 
beginning of his work, that Eapik was the son of Brahma ; 
with him were hern Jilana, Dharma, Vairagya and Aisvaiyya j 
and he imparted his knowledge to a Biahmia of Asurigotra * 
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(so Asurl was not his brothai’, because Kaplla belonged to 
Gautama gotra which contained many] eminent men known 
in the Vedas). The Samkbya-Pravacana was based on the 
previous literature on the subject bat modified by Sankara’s ideas 
for Vijnanabhiksn, the earlier and Se^vara oommentator, wasJ 
a downright follower of Sankara. His disciple, BbaVa Gaaesa 
however comments on the sutras and there were many com- 
mentaries on the same later on. 

This is, in fact, the history of ^the Samkhya System of 
Philosophy which has profoundly influenced not only the thought 
but even life in India* The modern compendiums begin with 
Vijnanabhiksu's Samhhyasara. There are six or seven works 
after him, but they take their cue from him. 


II.— Dramatic Magadhi. 

By Br. A. Banerji-Sastri, li:.A., PI1.D. (Okoh) Professor 
of Sanskrit, Mussaffarpnr College. 

Dramaturgists mentioned by Panini iv. iii. 110—11 imply 
tlia existence o£ dramas even before Panini. Put the known 
dramas commence from Aivaghosa^ about the second century 
1 . 0 / Different chamctexs speak different dialects^ Ma^dhi 
being generally employed by those of lower classes.'^ Wliether 
this particular convention was a simple fiction or had some snb- 
stratnm of troth behind it is discnssed -later onA For the 
present it may be noted that there is eertiiniy some difference, 
modification or development between Asvaghosa^s Magadhf,® 
Kalidasa^s and later. It is admitted that Magadhi, even 
Asokan was artificial ; the proee^ of stereotyping carried on by 
grammarians ^ acKjnired its rigidity in the dramas and finally 
fixed as mere custom manifestly divoroed from all reality/ 
so that a drama written to-day would not hesitate to employ 
Magadhi of A^vaghosa or Kalidasa. It is further admitted 
that even the earliest dramas being already in a highly 
advanced stage, this idea of deliberately producing an illusion ^ 
was already at work. But even then, the fact remains that 
there was some sort of modification from Av^aghosa and his 
successors. It was partly due no doubt to a copyist’s eiTor, 
unintentional alteration or unanthorised correction in the light 

^ Sten Konoif?', I) as Indische Branaa, pa^e 50, 

* Cowell, Buddba-Carita, 1893, pages v,vi.. 
s Lacotc, page ^73. 

^ Vide pages 9—11, 

® Lnders, Bruclisticlce, page 37. 

® Blocli, Ii« Maratbepage 12, 

^ Haasa^si^ai Sastr’, SvapHavissmiaH^ (JM. 43a:^ap«li5 Irfeo. p«ge xrli. 
f Giles, Manud tf ComparatxTe BbOology, seeijions 614.:;^:^. 
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of .his own clay ; partly; also, perhaps to the existence of different 
schools as suggested by Barnett and Grierson. But it may also 
be assumed that the development of the actual vernaculars ^ was 
not without its influence in the gradual and possibly contempo- 
raneous development of Magadhi (as of the other Prakrts) . 

Texts. ■ ' 

The characters speaking Magadhi in all the dramas known 
till to-day are given below. Then follows an alphabetical list 
of all the Magadhi words of Asvaghosa. As the same characters 
or the same dramas sometimes employ different forms of the 
same word, perhaps belonging to different periods of philolo- 
gical development, the number of occurrence of each word 
should he noted down, and checked carefully. It may insinuate, 
how’-ever slightly, by a calculation of percentage, the course 
of phonological or morphological development. Extreme 
caution, however, is necessary in using the texts for linguistic 
purposes, for most of them are very badly edited. PisehePs ^ 
grammar may help in correcting the texts but it has been 
thought advisable to leave the texts as they are, even when, 
e.g. ;Nagananda, Caitanyacaiidrodaya, Latakamelaka, etc., 
the Magadhi portions are obviously changed into Sauraseni. 
In the characterization of dramatic Magadhi, such dubious 
cases have been slightly touched upon but nowhere adduced as 
evidejnee. 

^ I.A-Pragments of Asvaghosa : Dusta, i.e. the Pascal, in 
i^ariputraprakarana. [Liiders : Bnickstucke Buddhi- 
stischer Dramen, 1911, and S.K.A.W* 1911.3 

II, — ^^Bhasa^*^ (?), 13 Trivandrum Dramas, Ed, Gana- 

pati Sastrii, from 191^ : Unmattaka, i.e. the 
Madman in Pratijffayaugandharayana and Sakara 
in Carudatta. 

III. — Sakuntala of Kalidasa, Fisherman, two Police- 

men, Sarvadamana, young son of " Sakuntala. 
i.,. [Pischel Kiel, 1877 ; Isvaraeandra VMyasagara.] 

, Brit, lltli Bd. Tol. p. 264 s Beamed O-ram. Tel* I p. 7* 
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IV. — ‘Mrcchakatika of Sudraka : ^akara^, liis servant 

Stliavaiaka^ tlie skampooer Kumbhilaka^ Vardlia- 
manaka, the two Canclatas and Eohasena, [Stenzler 
Bonnae, 181^6.] 

V. “Mattavilasa of Mahendravikramavarmaii : XJnmattafca 

i.e. the Madman. [Ganapati Sastri^ Trivandrum.] 
VI.— Prabodhaeandrodaya of Krsnamisra : Carvaka^s 
pupil and the messenger from Orissa. [Brockhaus, 
Lipsiae, 1835-1845.] 



-Miidraraksasa of VisMchadatta : servant;, Jaina 
Monk, Messenger, Siddharthaka and Samiddhartbaka 
as Cane] alas. [Hillebrandt, Breslau, 19^3.] 
-Lalitavigraharajanataka of Somadeva : the Bards 
and the Spy. [Kielhorn, GN. 1893, p. 553ff; 
BIS. Berlin, 1901.] 

-Venisamhara of Bhattanarayana : the Eaksasa 
and his wife. [K. N. Dravid, Poona, 1909-10.] 
-Mallikamarutam of Uddandin : Elephant-beepers. 

[Jibananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 1878J 
-Naganaiida of Harsa . Servants. [K, E, Bbatta- 
carya, Caleutia.] 

-Caitanyaeandrodaya of Kavikarnapura : Servants. 

[Rajendralal Mitra, Bib. Indie., Calcutta, 1854,1 
-Oandakausika of Ksemisvara : Candalas and 
Eascal. [Jibananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 1884.] 
-Dhurtasamagama of Jyotirisvara Kavi^ekhara : 
Barber. [Cappeller , Lassen, Anthologia Sanskritica^ 
pp. 66-96.] 

■Hasyarnava of Jagadisvara Bhattacarya : 
Sadhupimsaka, [Second Ed. pp, 78; Calcutta, 
1896 ; Cappeller.] 

-Latakamelaka of Sankhadhara : Digambara Jain. 
[Durgaprasad and Parab, Kavyamala, No. 30, 
Bomb. 1889.] 

— Kamsavadha of '§e§afer|:^a : Hunchbacks [Burga- 
pia^ad and Parah, Eayyamila, No* 6, Bombay, 1888.], 
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' ' XVIII, fof 'Gokiilanatlia “ ■Jaiii inoiik# 
[i^ivadatta and Parab, Kayyamala^ No. 69^ Bombay^ 
1897.] 

Bate. 

Except in the case of ^^Bhasa'^'^ ^ the dates of the above 
authors as settled provisionally so far amongst scholars/ have 
been accepted without discussion. Their philological develop- 
ment is discussed in four groups 

1. Asvaghosa^^ c. 2nd century A.c. j 

2. Trivandrum Bhasa c. 2nd— 3rd century a.g; j 

8. Kalidasa^ andMpcchakatika/c. 5th — 6th century A.c. ; 

4. Mattavilasa® — Amrtodaya^ c. 7th— 11th century A.c. 
(though a drama like Mallikamarutam is perhaps so late as the 
15th century A.c.’' and thus devoid of much interest from 
a Magadhi point of view.) 

Asvaghosa. ^ 

Magadhi spoken by Dusta i.e. the Eascal. 


Miigadh! words. 

Number of | 
occurrences. I 

Ee£. to Lnders. 

1 

ajja ... ... 


f' 

B. B. D.8 pp. 34, 85 


an [n] am ... 

... 

... 

S.K:.A,.W.9 p. 404 


annggahako ... 

... 

... 

' w, 


apnrn . . ,iniikhaTapp.ena . , . 

»•» 

virw . 

» 3> 


ayan^tassa ... ... 

... ’ 

... 

„ p. 4H 


I Bauerji-Sastn, J.E.A.S., 1921, pp. 867— 82 j 1923, pp. 49—113. 

® Cowell : Buddhacanta, pp. v, vi. 

» Vide 1, 

4 Macdonell ; Sansk. Lit. p. 325. 

^ Sten Konow ; I)as Indiscke Dram??, p, 57. 

* Barnett : Bulletiii School Orient. Stnd,, 1920, pp* 85—38. 

^ Schoyler ; Bihliograpby of the Skt- Drama, 1908. 

\ f tBrnchstilcke ; Bnddhistischep Dramen, Berlin, 1911. ® Sitxnngsherichte Der 
Koiglieh Frensiiftchea Aksbdemls Der Wlssenechaftenj 1911 y stii* pp. S88’*-411» 
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Milgadlil words. 


alialcam 


BpaJjliaja 

...iipadeso 

efcassa 


edisassa 


[khavltliabaddhc (?) 


kantliavitfcliit.,.ii. (kanfcbavitthl 
taiane) 

4 kalemi „* 


kahi ... (kfilaim) 
5 Kalana 


7 komudagandha 


[gatay]au . . .(gafsayanvaiia ? ) 


10 jim[bb]ayc 


.Dhaaam 




pa\ vajitassa 


22 b‘i[ni]blia(iia) 


23 [bam]bliaua 

24 .Mbbuti 


25 bhonti 


brahmaca. fyy] 
(brabmacaryya®) 
— bliatfca 


bb. . (bbatta ?) 
bb.[fe]... (bboti ?) 
iaabkafcab[o] 


vacanam 


30 viccba^[dj. 
vitto (?) 


Eef to Luders. 
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6 K,A.W. p. 404 
, S.K.A.W. p, 409 
P* 410 

, / . „ p* 404 

2 t*i 

2 

, S.K.AM, p, 410 

„ p. 404 

« p. 409 


bimbbana Janassa 


ml taya repeated together 


mittbaiDittbam. . 


[1] (I) 1 (a m 


26 

27 


daiipatta 

dcbkha 
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^iagadbi words. 

«W m 

o o 

2 
« s 

*75 U . 
2 « 

Eef. to Luders. 

vidii — bbo ... 


S.K.A.W. p. 404 

viya 


»f if 

(vacanamviya) 


... 

31 viitfce 



32 salckan 


... , 

samagnccba[tu] (?) 

... 

S.K.A.W. p. 411 

33 sama[g](ama'’) 

... 

... . 

sa.vutf;[o] (samvufctc) 

... 

„ p. 411 

34 saha 

... 


salia 

... 

» p.-4ll 

1 

svasuiakulam (?) 


ff p. 410 

35 s(a)p(a)nmli[i]ma: ... .ir 



siggliam 


p. 4i0 

soijiya 


, p. 404 

soinadiittassa 


„ p. " 410 

, .[da] tfccna (soimdatfccna ?) 


,, p. 411 

3S haiigbo 



37 . . lianglio 

■ j 

■ " 

... 

M(?) ... ... ... 


„ p. 411 

38 himona 




Gbaraeterissatlosi of Asvagliosa BfagadM. 


(2) General. 

Plioiiology. Vowels, r > : mUe 31 ^ > ex dakklia 1 7 ; 

au > 0 : iomuda-^auda 7. Before a double eoiisonaut fche 

vowel becomes long : bamtand 23^ otherwise hambha{m) 2:^. 
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Coasoiiants. « is nixhmim for «• tlie r beOove tke 

latter is elmgecl. Mam 5 (but 23). T>lkalemi 

4 5. « > s': (irmpuUa 16, 6, sala 34, mma\_q^{ama ) 

33. 35. Verb form 21. 

Coniuuct consonants : ky > U : gaJcUa U. cly > j} : ajja 1. 
By > s:s\ [hlissa 6. tr>tt: dan^niUa 16. hr>hi ha[])i]hlm- 
(» 4 °) 22 . tI> B-.maBataU<^.&. rd > dd : meeUd[d]...m. 

ks > IM ‘ dehkJia 17. > «d>h [UinjUain 23, 5a[;»]5Aa(fla ) 

23, jm{hh1dp 10. mk > hgJi : langU 86. 

am > 0 : hloU 24, hhonti 25. hlialu > hku 8. 

Sandhi. —3* > -e : 31. — «« > — « : Sham^hlmya 33. 

iava 13, kalana 5. — m > animlra : ahaham na 2. Also the 
nasal form : Z niaMafalio 26, %9,°m pesseh 21, 

Memi 4, sakJcan taUhga° 32, 11. 

Morphology. Declension, a-stem. Sing. nom. m. vaUe\ 
31. n. sakhal 32 (written ^Man in the test in connection vfith 
the nest word). Instr. hniem (?) 38, °i(ena lo^^Dat. ym 
ll>kd]ye (?) 10. Gen. inahkatah [o] (?) 26. Abl. laland 5. \oc. 
loimdagaudUT dadputU 16. PI. Nom. m. 2-3. 

Personal Pronoun. Sing. Nom. aliahak), 2. Gen. ie 14. 
Interrogative Pron. Sin. Gen. Neut. [/rjiissa 6. 

Conjugation. Pres. Ind. I. Sing. Smg..Moii 

21, pesseU?A. 3 pi. hhonti 25. Imperative 3. Sing. deWia 17. 
Part. Pres. Pass, mila 31. 

Adverbs. 1 ; tahim 11; t&va lo; 18; 

nui 27 ; hangho 36 — 7. 

Asvaghosa and Grammatical Magadhi. 

(i) r > 7 ; Tar. XI. 3 ; He. IV. 288 ; (ii) s > s : Var. XI. 
3 ; He. IV. 288 ; (hi) Nom. Sing, raase. of astern in e : Var. 
XI. 10 ; He. IV. 287 ; Pisehel § 509 ; (iv) dekkhaiavd, mdidva, 
ajja ie : Pisehel § 185 ; (v) pes'seti, Ihoii : Pisehel, § 203; it in 
item, Umeua, m ; Pisehel § 224 ; cf, ii > n in kalana ; (vii 
iakkan taking aP He. I. 24 ; Pisehel § 349 ; (vii) hahgho ; later 
from Pisehel § 276 ; (viii) Ibamlhhani, ha [mibhairia) j 
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Merhamhana ’ Piseliel § 330 ; (ix) aJiaiak j later aliale, hale, 
Yav. II. g; He. lY. 301 ; Piseliel § 417 (x) MSsa -, later 
/fwa ; Piseliel § 428; (si) ajja •, later ayya. ’, He. lY. 292 ; 
Pisehel 280 ; (sii) 'Oicchadd ...... ; later cch > se ; He. lY. 295 ; 

Pisehel § 233 ; 'xiii) dekhJia ; later ks, h-?, hh y Var. II. 8 ; He. 
lY. 296ff. ; Pisehelj § 324; {xix)...ittjia j later st, sf/i >.s(; He. 

I Y. 289ff ; Pisehel § 303 ; cf, tU, m> a, Pisehel § 290. 
About the lateness of the form ahale (in contrast with the older 
Asraghosa ahakavi) noted above (viii), Michelson ^ points out 
in criticising SnbtbMnkar ^ that the Mg. aliake occurs a few 
times in the Devanagri redaction of Sakuntala. The form 
makkataho is curious. Gen. Sing, of a — stem in Magadhi is — 
not— — aho is the Gen. Sing, in Apabhramfe.* The 
other forms seem to lie really old. dy > yy, ks > sk, Ik, cek > se, st, 
§th > st, etc. lead Liiders ® to suggest that language of the 
Dusta is a sort of Old Magadhi, the earlier stage of the 
Gi-ammatieal and Dramatic Magadhi. 

Characterization of Dramatic Magadhi. 

General. — The mixture of dialects in the Indian Drama has 
been interpreted in various ways. It lias no exact parallel in .any 
other literature. Sometimes four, more frecpienily three, different 
dialects are spoken in the same household or family. The same 
play contains dialects of different areas but spoken by persons 
not invariably associated with tho.se areas. One such dialect 
again, viz. Sanskrit clearlj'" belongs to an anterior linguistic 
stage. And the different uses have been systematised into 
a code. The following e.xplanations have been suggested. 

1. It reflects more or less accurately an actual state of 
affairs. “ In India there is nothing extraordinary in such a 
polyglot medley. It is paralleled by the conditions of any large 
house In Bengal at the present day, in which there are people 

3 : : 

a Ibid. 40, p. 253, 
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from every part of India each of whom speaks his own language 
and is understood by the others, though none of them attempts 
to speak what is not his mother tongue This substratum of 
reality beeonies more and more faint and the use of a particular 
dialect by a particular character more conventional.'^ This 
arbitrary nature is clear from the uniform use of Sanskrit by 
persons who perhaps also spoke another language but obeyed 
the convention. Similarly in Greek Tragedy, the cliorus sings 


in a dialect different from the rest of the play. The Doric clioius 
ill the Attic drama is a conventional laiigmige based on Doric 
dialecte and corresponds to a literary Prakrt in an Indian play.® 

2. The above would imply Sauraseni as the culture centre in 
the formation of the drama. Similarly the Maharmtri verse 
convention was possibly due to its rise in the South and wide 
spread in the North as well, till it acquired the position of the 
only proper medium of poetry. Levi ^ connects tlie use of 
Saurasem with the Kr.sna cult at Mathura, the Saurnsena capital, 
and the use of Mfigadhi with the ancient Magadhas, the liards 
of Magadha. 

3. A Prakrt origin for the Dramas, Epics and Puranas.® 
Literary tradition points to a Paisaci Prakrt original of the 
Brhatkatha. The fragments of Buddhist dramas about the time 
of Kaniska is in incorrect Sansl rit but two or three well-defined 
Prakrts, the latter sometimes used in stage directions, expressed 
in later dramas always in Sanskrit. Pischel suggests an 
A-pabhramsa original for Jayadeva's Gitagovinda. Popular 
poetry is supposed to have been originally in a popular dialect, 
the oldest perhaps in primary Prakrt from the literary side of 
which spmng the Paninean Sanskrit. A progressive but uneven 
Sanskritisation would account for the many irregularities, older 
and newer forms existing side by side* 

^ Guie^reon, Exicy. Brii llfcli etl., Vob 22, p, 264. 

® Beames, Graniaiar, Vol. 1. p. 7. 

^ Lacdfee, op. cit, 76. 

* Iio TK^tre Iiwlieii, p. 331. 

Fargiter,,:Byiiasties of tijo Kab Age. ' v. 
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4. The sfc'Widard Prakrta of Vararuei, viz, Makarastri is of no 

particular ])roviiiee but an artificial lauguaga manufactured by 
reducing Sanskrit to Prakrt forms and points to tbe then ciiltui'e 
centred Natyasastra knows only Sauraseni — S autaMnl'h 
mmairiiya Wiam Mtya tu It ignores the Maliarastra 

comitiy, as in having to note a provincial peciiliaritv of the 
latter, has recourse to a geographical description, Suradravantl 
etc. (60) The discrepancy in the relative position of ^aurasen! 
in the Natyasastra and Maharastri in Vararuei is sought to he 
explained by a shifting of the culture centre. 

5. The Prakrts seeb to create an illusion by linguistic sugges- 
tion. The drama did not claim really to be polyglot in eharncter 
but only in suggestion. Bharata ^ refers only to nominal modi- 
fications of the standard Praki*t to suggest provincial peculiari- 
ties, e.g, (i) e sound for the people of the Eastern Gangetie 
plains^ (ii) na for those in the region of the Vindhyas to 
the seacoast, (lii) u for the North-West of India, (iv) ca for 
Surfistra and vicinity. The non- Aryan Abhiras (Apabhrarbsa- 
speaking in the twelfth century according to Hemacandra) . Oclras, 
Sabaras and Canclalas are not to introduce their language whole- 
sale but only a few peculiarities sufficient to produce the illusion. 

The last explanation seems to be the most plausible The 
suggested illusion is very common in the comedies, which jests 
with the dialect of foreigners. The Thracian barbarian Triballog 
in Aristophanes with his distorted Greek, the parody of the 
Punic dialect in Latin comedies, Shakespeare^s Welshmen and 
Frenchmen represent the comic side. But even apai4 from this 
attempt at ridicule, real dialectical differences, between people 
of different classes or different provinces are introduced to 
create an atmosphere of momentary reality. The Bengal 
Jatra-Gan offers a curious parallel. The doorkeepers speak 
incorrect Bengali in the manner of Beharis who generally 
fulfil that function in Bengal. The change of ha for ia 


i Majumdar, Hist. Beag. Lit. p, 220. 
^-Natya^astra, 'Cbap. • 
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seeks to reflect Eastern Bengal provincial peculiarities. But 
in eaefl of these ea>.e 3 ; be it in comic parody or serious 
mannerism^ the object of this imitation is practically the same; 
not to introduce difCerent dialects as sueh^ but to conjure up 
a sense of illusion before the audience and help them to live 
for the time being, in the places, in the times and amidst the 
characters that move and have their being on the stage. It 
■fits in well with the rules in Dramaturgy and their practice in 
the dramas. Magadhi was spoken by the lower classes, due 
perhaps to its original connection with the po^mlar tongue ; its 
extension to Jaina monks, children and spies possibly bear 
tokens of Brahmana prejudices as grammarians or dramatists ; 
its application to Caiiclalas, rascals and the like may purport 
to emphasise the popular element as distinct from the 
higher and more cultivated. Thus commencing as a copy, 
however distant, of an actual vernacular, Magadhi developed 
in a form more and more unreal in spite of continued attempts 
to keep in touch -with the current vernacular through the 
medium of Desi accretions ; till in the final stage, it survived 
only as a convention. 

Some Characteristics of Dramatic Magadhi. 

Phonetics, Single Consonants. 

(i) r > I : ImnOf ddidda, ^nuhala, jouli^o^ gahida^Mamale^ 
etc. In other dialects optional ; more frequent in Amg. Than 
in M or 8 ; talmio -- taruno ; Yedie arani ^/Icr > alam s/ hr<s/ 
rue > ^hw ; Beng. and Bihari r as well as ^ ; Dramatic Mg. 
perhaps exaggerates an Eastern tendency into general rule j 
most Aiyan dialects have the r sound ; (ii) Dramatic Mg. 
possibly reflects a non- Ary an habit; (iii) y retained and / >y : 
gadhdy gma-pada y is a front palatal fricative not the semivovrel, 
like Gk. z, cf, Azes-^Ayam ; Beng.~ / written y sometimes s=z, 
cf. pronounced (iii) s, s> s' BhavUsadi j Beng. same 
except in conjunets : other dialects only s. (iv) In the root 
and its derivatives hh> hamiSadi. (iv) j?, 5, t?, 
between vowels, dropped : paUdosia^ hage < ^ahakah txomaham^ 
(v) Surd ih mmid^ M l \ Pali retains surd eft atiq 
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vMa* (ji) Cerebral surds tk between vowels > i^^ht 
t-ben ^ >l : ^aada > faala, {vii) Aspiration shifted : dImM 
{fluMta), laIiim {hkaghit), (Tiii) Dental > cerebral : 

(ix) ^ > Z : gahida, ■ (x) Sfometimes Skt. h >. aspirate ill;;, 
(Mm. 

Conjunct?, (il dg^ <gy • aijya. (ii) ng^ jfi^ nj^ nn t 
pUfMa* cf. He. (iv) 293. (iii) . Medial eck > «s% : gasca ; ci. Indo- 
Europ. §l'a' and Vedie eek ; Mg.' Secondary ee/i alsO; > av: 
mmcall of. Hindi maeJdl, (iv) go retained : nisoa la>, (v) 

spa^ spka-^ ska^ $ta, stJia, ha > ski (He.) or ski, sta or 
May spay sp%ay slMy sta or Ma^ sha (He. hia with jihramuliya) 
respectively cf. Grammatical Mg. (vi) rth > st or Me : aste 
{artliali) • Iranian ft > s : Avestan masgo ~ martgai, (vii) 
Dialectic s > kz idmdha. (viii) Svarabliakti vowel inserted 
between two consonants one being a nasal or a semi-vowel s 
ladana {ratm). 

Vowels, (i) Initial r> U •. Hsi, (ii) u> i : ptdiM* (ili) e > i t 
edind {etena), (iv) Omission of vowels in idanim > ddniih 
dlldd [duhitay ^ dtihlid) 

Sandhi, (i) pad {cchase > gad iMaie. {ii} peskadi {prehafe) : 
when the 2nd member begins with long i or n the vowels 
are combined, (iii) Hiatus caused by dropping intervocalic 
consonants retained : Imla [rajakula). 

Morphology, Declension. Only variations from the 
Maharastri form are mentioned. 

(1) ft-stems li) Nom. Sing, in e % puHse, (ii) Gen. sing, 
both — aha and •iia ; caludaUdhay caludoUsm (iii) Loc. in dhm ; 
pavahandh'M, 

(2) Feminine ^-stem. AbL Sing. — ado also — de : im ado 

(3) fsteni: //«/f Nom. (4) Atman — (1) 'Nom. atttl* 

(iii) Gen. aUdnaassa, 

Personal Pronouns. (1) 1st. person ^ (i) Nom. Sing. 

hogOy hciggOy hal'e, ahake^ Asva. aliakkin* (ii) Loe. viau (iii) 
Aec. Sing. aime. (iv) Gen, mmdnakh^ (2) 2nd Pars. Sing. 
(i)^Nom. phakki • (ii);Aec. de. (3) 3rd Peru (a) 
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From $a-i (1) Nom. Sing, (ii) Gen. se for all genders.) 
(iii) Phil*. Nom. and Gen. se. (b) From ta-i (i) AbL 

(ii) Gen. tassi. (iii) Plnr, Nom. cle, after anotlier pronoun* 
ef, ede cle. 

Numerals, e/ciam — Loc. Sing. eklmMm, 

Conjugation. 1. s/p;ccli\\miGa(li^f]Ji>seadlia^'pmcadi^ similar 
/endings. 2. Ztinanepada^ iseaH [ieeJia^e.) 3. Imperative, (i) 
to /u’ added to a long vowel in 2nd Sing, sometimes added to 
fi“Stems, with the d lengthened, gaccMJn. (ii) The ending -sn 
common : hadhem (kathaya) but other /tmanc-pada forms rare. 
Pali -ssu from sva^ also used with iParasmaipada stem ; perhaps 
used in active voice by analogy. 

Passive. (1) Corresponding to Skt. in with y omitted 
in Mg. and / or (ii) adding -k- to the root, generally to the 
present stem : bJiindmdi, mallasL 

Infinitive. Skt. -tim > : Md^m. 

Gerund. (1) kadua [krtm) (ii) From Skt. -mya : ^aipa^ 
kafaim* 

Present Indicative Irregularities. To the 4th class ru* loadi 
Irregular Future. mdlissWi^mdrayisz/asi. 

Irregular Passive. Mg. (and S) prefer the form to the present 
base, smjdadu 

Interrelation of the different aspects of MagadM* 
Xnscriptional, Grammatical and Dramatic. 

(1) Hemacandra iv. 290. it and ssh > st ; A4oka Girnar 

Mjcohakatika® ^jf, Slk ■witk palatal s. (iij He. v. 293 ; con- 
tvast aitwflijrififl Venis^ 2604 ; for aMn<Zo of. Grill® page 144. 

(iii) He, iv. i95 : Sak. p. Ilfc-IIB, for initial clt> ci. ganthi- 
ckedaa, 58, Pischel, p. 115, 4.12, cf. He. I. 11. (iv) Var. xi. 
12; He. iv. 299; contrast A^va. 26; ef. §ak. llS, 5, 6, 
Mrccli. 10, 24. 18, 25. 21, 18. 14. 24. 3. 32. 4. 18. 88, 12, 45, 

^ Muller, Pali Grammar, p, 107. 
vii. p.278. 

* Steuzler, Mrccliakatika, p. viii. 

* Teni8amliar.% ed. Grill, Leipzig, 1871. 

® SakuHtal% ed Fisokelj Kiel, 1S7T. 
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l 13. 134^ 15. 21. 1*29, 7*180; 14*145; 4;. Venis'., 34;, 19; 
35; 10; cf. Pisctel see. 366 ; for sm contrast Mrceli. :No. 1150; 
1304; 1345; etc. (v) He. iv. 300 ; Sak. 110*3; the exception in 
Venis. 34; 20; No. 2668,; cf. He. it. 441. (ti) Vai% xL 9';4He. 
iv. 301 ; ■ Sak. 113; g. No. 170 ; for ’ ajia^ cf. Mrcch. No. 175,; 
for Jmge and hagge ef., Mrcclx. 1877-8 ; Bevanag. Sak. akahe 
(four times)' No. 21; Mielielson; J.A.O.S. Vol. 'll; 1921; ,p. 
177-8; Asva. alalcmh No. 2. (vn)- Var, xi. 2; He. iv. 302; 

He. iv, 260 : Var. xii. 3 ; pavisadUy Sak. 115; 7. DaL pamdaga 
in Dravkl. and Devanag. ed. (vii) He. iv. 261;' Venis. 35; 17#' 
36.3; (vin) He. iv. 262; Sak. 114; 12; fix) Var. iv. 12; Ho. 
iv, 265 ; Mndrar.^ 183*2; Var. vi. 17; x. 11; He. iv. 266 ; 
Mndrar. 134; (xi) Var. xii. 3; He. iv. 207; Sak. 114; 12; 
(xii) He. iv. 268; Mndrfir. 134; 2. 212, 3; ef. ifrccli. 157; 4, 
Candak.^ 64; 5; (xiii) Var. xii, 12 ; He. iv. 269 ; No, 

1925; (xiv) Hc/iv. 270; ^ak. 113,7; (xv) Var. wiu 10; 
He. iv. 272; AFndra. 124; 8; (xvl) He. iv. 273; Venis. 85. 17 ; 
{xmi) Var. vii, 12. 13; He. iv. 275; Venis, 33.7; (xviii) 
Samksiptasara; 8 , Lass. App. p. 54. He. iv, 276 ; Aludrar, 557, 
7-8; (xix) He. iv, 283 ; Sak, 115; 10, The points of contrast 
between Inseriptional Magadlii and Grammatical and Di*amatic 
to be specially dealt with later on. 

The peculiarities noted so far seem, to point to the gradual 
withdrawal of Alagadh! from the arena of conversational popular 
vernacular into the realm of grammatical fiction.^ Asvaghosa 
and Trivandrum “ Bliasa still sliow signs of real life, while 
Kalidasa and ^udraka emphasise an artificial culture. The latter 
raises the interesting question whether richness in varieties of 
subdialects is a measure of antiquity or the reverse. His pro- 
visional date, about the sixth century a.o,; suggests a long 
anterior development of conventional MagadliL The latter 
makes clear the danger of attaching much chronological impor- 
tance to a similarity of PrakiisS; as much as that of Sanskrit; 


^ Aludraraksasaj ed, Tavanatk Tarkavaeaspafci, Calcutta; samvat 1926, 
^ Candakaiisika. ed, Kedaniatb, Cakutta, samvet 1929. 

® Haraprasad Sastrl; Inko, Svspaavasaradafcfca; ed, Ganapafci, p, xvlL ' 
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ill different atitliorf?, This is further emphasised in the next 
stage, when dramas like Mattavilasa and even those of to-day 
have to use the same Prakit and the same Sanskrit of perhaps 
Kalidasa or Sudraka, admittedly their predecessors. Just as in 
the first stage of Magadhi evolution Pali remains as the literary 
fossils of a contemporary spoken Magadhi, in the second stage 
Dramatic Magadhi represents a crystallised eonveniion based 
on the descendant of that spoken Magadhi/ The vernacailar 
original of thisS Dramatic Magadh, in tlie meanwhile, gathers 
strength from Desya vocabulary and grammar and takes a new 
step forward in the Magadhi Apabliramsa* 
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III.— The Law of Loan in Languages. 

Bj Jainatli Fat!. 

Philology is the science of language, but so far it has dealt 
with only one aspect of its growth — ^the organic, and the utter 
neglect of the other, what we may call inorganic, has caused 
ranch confusion, unnecessary waste of time and energy in useless 
disputations. Nay, some even do not seem to recognize that 
what are called laws of phonetic changes or simply phonetic 
laws, discovered between any two languages, are not chemical 
formulas, are not true for all times, not even for any time. For 
example, when we speak of Sanskrit s changing into h in Avestan^ 
we commit an unpardonable mistake. That for two reasons. 
Every science mtisi be exact in its expressiuns and more so 
Philology, the science of languages. Khetoric must not be 
indulged in at the cost of truth. Secondly, because it misleads 
others. An example of this is to be found in A History 
of Indian Shipping by Professor Kadha Kumud Mukerji, 
M.A., r.H.s. Believing liteially in the above mentioned law 
he uncritically quotes ^ the argument of another that because 
Sindhu as the designation of a cloth is found among the list of 
articles in a Babylonian document, that article must have been 
carried there by sea from India, otherwise the intervening Aves« 
tan speaking people must have changed the s of Sindhu into h. 
We. are not here concerned with his History but so far as it relates 
to Philology it is utterly untrue that Sanskrit s changes or 
did ever change into h in Avestan, This would mean that 

^ Ta^^lor ; The Origin of the Aryans, page 271 5 Jaclsson in Ayesta Grammar 
is very careful, on the other band. Hr. K. B. Josbi commits this very mistake 
ia his Marathi Grammar at page 5, footnote. 

^,Atpage$6t The ^notation is fro® Mr, Kewit# 
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the xivestan speaking people were incapable of or iinnsed to 
pronouncing Sj like some mdividuals whom we meet at times* 
Instead of pronouncing s they would always pronounce ph or f. 
Instead of Avestan sareda(Sk. Sarad), Pasu (Sk. Paiujj they 
would say Faredha and Fasu. But Sareda and Pasu ( besides 
many others ) sufficiently refute any such allegation against 
the Avestan speaking people. The law should have been stated 
even at the risk of verbosity^ that what under certain circums- 
tances is represented by s in Sanskrit is in Avestan represented 
by li. That is^ rhetorically, Sk. S and Av. h under certain 
circumstances are descended from a common unknown ancestor. 
Such changes are known as organic developments. And these 
are subject to certain laws. 

The other — inorganic changes^ — must also have its law®. 
Why Arabic becomes in Magalii and again why 

English ‘‘ Engine becomes in Maghi the same, these are 
called inorganic changes and their laws. Because people 
speaking different languages have had intercourse since very 
ancient times, these inorganic changes have taken ])lace even 
in ancient period of human history. But as lias been pointed 
out above, philologists have not examined them scientifically 
and exhaustively. So far as writen records go, Philology had 
its beginning in India and that in the time of Paiiini, if not 
earlier. But the attention of even that keen sighted scholar 
or of his followers was not directed to these. Not even un- 
doubted Greek words such are as are found in Hindu Astro- 
logical books have been taken by Indian pandits to be non- 
Sanskrit [e.g. WltTRI, || 

. Vr. J&taka 1, S ; “ some say that borS is a corruption of 
aboratramj etc. ” ]. But in tbe grammars of 'Prakrit and 
some other vernaculars, the eiistence of Des'iya (non- 
Sanskritian) words has been admitted (e.g. by Hemeandra). It 
is chiefly due to the unprecedented progress of the Science of 
Language during the kst hundred years, that foreign words 
have been clearly traced to their sources. 'What has not been 
done is their examination in a ^collected form with a view to 
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, the discovery of any scientiiic ^connexion among, them. These, 
connexions or the laws of inorganic changes are the subject 
matter of this paper. The laws are so simple that a- .bare 
perusal of them will make one feel as if he knew them from 
before. Rather their existence seems to have just struck philo- 
logists.' Only' these hints were not' sniEeiently followed up 
to be expressed in proper forms. Otherwise, when some five 
years ago I stated that Zarathustra is Yudhisthira in another 
forii);^ it should not have received scant attention. Some 
{who are real scholars of Sanskrit, Pali and English) sugges- 
ted to me to prove the equation by reference to Avestan 
Philology. I smiled secretly and was a little sorry — -consider* 
iiig the impossiblity and absurdity of the suggestion. Aves- 
tan Philology, such as is understood by that term at present, 
is an organic science and may be called Organic Avestan 
Philology. But when the Ave?tan speaking people would 
borr(?w any foreign word, might be even from Sanskrit/the 
form that it would have, when spoken by them; would not be 
necessarily in accordance with the organic laws. The principle 
has been admitted by Max Miiller ^ and others^ while Dr. 
Prince, the partisan of Soinerian tongue, recognizes it.^ In 
Teutonic languages original k and s are represented by h 
{through bh), e.g. Sk. Sat, hundred ; sfnga, horn j ketii, hood^ 
kumbha, Germ, hiimpen ; Lat. Canine, Eng. hound, Germ, 
bond. But when later the Germans borrowed ceasar from 
Latin, it was not transformed into Iieasar but remained 
kaisar (The Indc-European Languages, by Mr. Mulvany, m.a., 
B.LiTT, page 65). So, the laws of inorganic changes 

are different from those of organic changes and the fact of 
their being simple i.s a strong proof of their validity 

^ In mj p'Jper Zarafc]insfcra = Yudhisthira (now in the press). I read it in 
1916 at a meeting of students and professors and scholars in the hall of the 
Bihar National College, Patna, and in the Bengali Literary Conference held in 
that very town. 

• Science of Language, vol. 11 pp. 183, 253, 278. 

® In his article on Sumerian in the Ency. Brit, new eiition. 
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First Law. 

Wiiea one langnaga bavrows any word from another 
langaagej the word undergoes such changes as to become 
absorbed in the borrowing language. 

I would call it naturalisation. It has been known to 
philologists and is attributed to analogy, phonetic habit. 
But analogy is not the proper term, as would appear 
from the second law. Scientists are aware of the fact that 
difference in pronunciation is due in some instances to 
difference in the larynxes of peoples. The French, the Welsh, 
the Magahis, as also the Telugus and many others can not 
pronounce an initial conjunct s; The Latin spiritus is French 
esprit, Welsh yspryd, Magahi through English 

spirit. Again Lat. schola is Fr. escole (later eccle), Welsh 
yseoi, Magahi through English schooL English 

station is Mag, ; Sk. ; Mg. | Tamil 

; Lat. scutum (a shield) ; Welsh yJ^gwyd | Lat. sperare (to 
hope), Fr. esperer. Magahi has no and Magahi women, 

children and adults of the illiterate class (I have found even edu- 
cated adults unacquainted with Urdu who) find it very diflBcult 
to pronounce these sounds. Therefore these sounds of Persian 
and Arabic words'are changed into the nearest sound in Alagahi, 
The first law is thus divisible into two subsections, (a) relating 
to those changes which are due to physical causes ^ and ( 5 ) 
relating to those other changes in the process of naturalisation 
which are due to analogous causes, viz. phonetic habit,® e.g» 
being unused to pronounce certain sounds, conjunct letters. 

EKamples. 

1(a) Some examples of the working of this subsection 
^ have already been given. More of them follow. Germ, binder, 
Magyar piuter 5 Germ, beck, Magyar pek ; English gold, 

1 Taylor : Origin of the Aryans, pp. %n*270; Max Miiikr i The Bmnm of 
Langnage. ' 

* Max Mnlkr ; Science of Language, Vol. II. p. 206* ' ■ 
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Kair ingolido^ Englisli camel, Kafir in«camek. The English ih 
(w ) is changed into d by the Negroes, into z bj' Swiss, f by the' 
Bnssiaas. Tinas Theodore is Peador in ilvs'i'aa. Something 
like this has happened between Latin famiis arc! Greek thnmos, 
Latin rnfus, which is connected with Greek erathSs, has also 
been so aifeeted. Latm pondug, Tan. phnnt; Latin x>iIom, 
Ten. pfeil j Ten. hlaifs, Slav, chlebu. The Chinese have to 
turn every foreign r into 1 before they can pronounce it. 

The proto- Aryan tongue must have had a z and its aspirat**, 
for they are found in most of the principal Aryan dialects, e,g, 
Av. Zato ( Sk. Zarayo (Sk. vazrem ( Sk, 

Lat. Zephyrus, Lith. Zemyana (Per. ^j),] but they are not 
found in the Vedic and Sanskrit languages. These have not 
been changed into the nearest existing sounds iu Sk. i.e. ^,11, 
but they have disappeared altogether. Only in certain circum- 
stances can their mark in modifying other s mnds in the words 
containing those sounds be traced (2dacd'melPs Vedi<j Grammar 
for Students, pp. 17, 18 § 15,3h). 

The Chineae ^"reduce foreign words to one sylkble when 
they have to repeat them... The Chinese at San Francisco, J am 
told, invariably say, Mom’ Mis'staii’, instead of ^ Morning, 
Mr. Stanford/ Foreign words of one syllable, which were 
borrowed by the Assyrians, had to be semitised by the addition 
of a consonant or semi-consonant.*'^ — (Sayoe : Principles, pages 
18 fn. and 78.) 

Similarly there were short e and o as is evidenced by the 
Greek and Lithuanian languages, it is altogether uon-existent 
in Sanskrit. Max Muller is of opinion that it is found in some 
places in the Bg-VeJa, and in the Prakrit and Pali languages 
final e and o may be considered either long or short. When by 
reduplication ^ becomes [short]© in Sk. and Cakhrare 

(they did) in Avestan, fthat is is replaced by unlike HI 
which reduplicate with letters of their own class, philologists 
see therein the influence of a lost short e. They cannot account 
for this abnormality on any other ground. This is supported 
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by analogotis ' cases' in Greek, -e.g. Sk. , Gk» ■ dedoka 

8k. Gk. Pephiiasi; Sk. Gk. testaoaen.^ Avestan'. 

has also a short e and short o. So have the Dravidian tongues. 
From this it is clear that Sanskrit has resulted from the proto- 
Aryan or proto-Indo-Iranian language being spoken by an alien 
race.*® This by the way^ amongst others, is a very strong rebut* 
ting evidence Dgainst any suggestion of an Aryan immigration 
into India in any large number. I confess I have been com- 
pelled to give up a very old prejudice. The cerebrals which 
are the distinguishing feature of the Indian branch of the 
Aryan tongues— they being totally absent from the other Aryan 
tongues^ are not the monopoly of the Dravidian languages 
but are found in Tartar tongues also such as those which 
influenced Sindhi.^ The race which was Aryanised in tongue in 
India was thus not Dravidian-speaking then.^ 

In Dravidian languages there is no au. When, therefore, 
Sanskrit words containing the diphthong are borrowed it is 
decompoFed into a and u with the usual euphonic v, e.g. Sk. 

Tam. (Comp. Dr. Gr. p.lBG). Tamilians can- 

not easily pronouace an initial r or s and therefore Sanskrit 
w'ords beginning with r and s are prefixed by a vowel in their 

language— Sk. Tam. or or ; Sk.^-^ 

Tam. ( ? Comp. Dr. Gr. has single ,• Sk. 

Tam. ; Sk. Tam. ; Sk. Tam. 

(Comp. Dr. Gr., pp. 143-4). 

^ Mnivany ; Indo-Huropeaa Languages, p. 65. 

* iOr. Buhler (On feixe Origin of the Sanskrit Linguals, Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, July 1864; p. 118) has Justly pointed out that the 
possibility of the borrowing of sounds by one language from another has 
not been proved."^^ Bather the evidences available prove the opposite. The 
presence in abundance of cerebrals in Veiic and their entire absence in tbe 
sister languages is the most rebuttirg evidence of the gratuitous theory of 
Aryan immigrations and invasions. 

, , ® Comp. Dr. Gr., pp. 56, 80 [Henceforward I use these abbreviations to 
denote Dr. CaldwelFs Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages]. 

* See also Comp. Dr. Gr., pp* 53, 54, for some of the reasonings. Dr* 
Caldwell also could not throw ofi h^, jprejudioe. 
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1(5) 'When any language does not contain any native word 
with a particular sound, and it borrows any word with 
that sounl from ; nother language, that particular sound 
is changed into the nearest but usually less difficult sound 
-—in most easys of the same varga (class) existing in that 

language j i.e, ^ into tfC; f.— ’J— W, IT, 

31—^, ?r. 

Tiers. Mag. ?p5Clfl^ j 

wt| 5C*T Sb. ^1§ (perhaps this is an organic development) j 
Eng. Zero, ; Ar. (.'t Mag. %mjf{ Pers.jlj'j— 

In Dravidian ^ (specially Tamil and Malayalam), TJgrian 
(Finnish, Lappish, etc.) and in the Scythian version of the Behistun 

^ Ihepbenomeaoa presented by Gathie Avesfcan b:\s nob been explained as jet. 
Its words invariably end in long vowels. Even where, as in the vocative of a-declen- 
sion, Greek, Latin, Yasna Avestan, Yedic and Later Sanskrit agree in having 
ft short ending vowel, it has a long one (yas 2S, 2; Jackson^s Avesta Grammar 
sec. 26). Dr. Hang (Essays, e*c., p. 54?) has attacked the problem. Bub he has 
failed. The analogy of Samaveda does not help ns in the least. There are no 
abnormal endings in it ; and one cannot say that any grammar existed when that 
Teda was written down ; so that the abnomaalities were removed. To me it appears 
that we must seek fur its cause in the shifting of stress — accent to the final syllable, 
for we find that a G^ithic word which his ihe abnormal long vowel at its end when 
alone, sametlmes reverts to its short vowel when followed by a long- vowel- ending 
enclictic, e.g. vohuca mananlid, beside vobu mananha (A.v, Gr.sec. 26 note). This 
clearly shows foreign iufiuence — I mean that it shows that the Gathas are the work 
of a foreigner writing in Avestan — as Indian English is pronouncetl with different 
accents even ia the different provinces, Eor had it been the peculiarity of any 
section of the Avestau-speaklng people, w^e must have got its trace in their later verna* 
eulars and literature. At pp. 189-191,198-202 it will be shown that Zarathustra the 
reputed author ot the Gathas was an Indian and this fact will explain this abnorma- 
lity too. On a closer examination it appears that most of the Vedic noun forms end 
in a long vow'ei and that whenever the Yasna Avesta differs from the Gathic Avestan 
and Yedic (Av. Gr. sections 222, 2:16, 24-3. 254, etc.) the last two languages almost 
agree. The modern vernacular of the Delhi region, where I place Zarathnstra^s 
home* his this teodeacy of ending in long vow’els from of old (ef. JoshPs 
Marathi Grammar, pp. 8-— 16). It is due to the stress-accent faBirig on the 
last syllable. Such phenomena have not been discovered in Media or Central or 
Western Asia. Gatbic, therefore, is some Dehkvi's Avestan* [I propose to deal 
with this point at fuller length later.] 

In any case it is important to notice, that Zarathustra’s name is naturalised 
in the Gathas and its final vowels are made long, e.g. Introductory verse to the 
AhunaYaiti Gatha ; yas. S3, 4 ; 48, 14. Zarathustra could not have been of Persia 
— he was not of the place wh^re the Gatha religion was preached (yas. 43, 7) — for 
neither the Yasna Avestan, the BeMstun, Av^tan, the Pahlari nor any Persian 
vernacular, modern or old, has or had an invariable ultimate accent* — Bee post pages 
198-20^* ^ 
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inseription^ only surds begin a word^ wMle eittei a sonant or 
double surd is pronounced in the middle, When^ therefore^ these 
languages borrow any word w^hich does not conform to this rulej 
modifications are made in it accordingly — Sk« lag'll Tam, 

Sb., Tam, -(Comp. Dr. Gr. p, 138); SL ifen, 

Tam. ; Sk, Tam. (Di\ Gr.lp. 142^) ; Sk. Tam. 

There are no aspirates in Dra vidian languages— hence 
Sk. is ^iferiT (may also he in Tamil. In the 

Dravidian dialects other than Tuda^ f is unknown, and says 
Dr. Caldwell, p is used instead in words containing f borrowed 
from English. The influence of some such rules is found in 
Magyar modification of Germ, binder, beck, into pinter,and pek. 
In Tamil c is pronounced something like and therefore we 
find the Portuguese writing Soramandalam for coramandalam. 
Other examples are sandal for Candana. A very deceptive Tamil 
loan word is (prayer) which is from Sk. and not 

from (service). The Greek transformation of Sk, Oandra- 
gupta into Sandra-kottus might easily be ascribed to this 
influence, but for the fact that Tamils are separated from the 
Magdhis by the Telngus and Gonds who do not so pronounce 
c andj (Comp. Dr. Gr. p.l40). 

There is no ^ or ^ in Avestan.^ Keresani ^ has been 
therefore, equated with Sk, (Mills— see J.B.B.E.A.S, 

Vol XXIV. pp. 5^5, 526), Griffitlv Tr. Rv. Vol. I.p. 248 
(note to EV. 1. 112. 21). Krsanu is the protector of Soma in 
EY.l, 112. 21 ; 4. 27. 3 ; 9. 77. 2. To equate it with Keresani 
is unjustifiable and there are many reasons against it, First, 
Kx^anu, being found only in the Kg. Veda, if identical with 
Keresani, cannot be said with any reason to have been borrowed 
by Iranians from India subsequent to their separation from the 
Vedic-speaking people. These words then ought to have des- 
cended from a third and they should therefore have conformed to 
the phonological rules found existing between the two dialects. 

1 At. Gk. sections h % 11 and 100. 

* por want of proper types I cannot represent it as I should. 
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■Blit tMs is not the case. For (< 35 ) the ^ of Vedio is represented 
bj s in AYCstan (see Jackson'^s Avesta Grammar^ S 3 . 146— 148|, 
(5) the Vedic u is represented ^ bj Avestan u , or' h, , iie¥er by i; 
pbid. ss.,15;20, El). 

Secondly^ as I just mentioned, Ersann is the px'otCGtor of 
Soma in the Rg-Veda, while Keresani of Avesta is opposed to 
it (Av. Yas. IX, 24). If at all, it should be equated with some 
"Other Sanskrit word. Dr. Modi (J.BvR.A.S. VoL XXIV. 
pages 5’15"526) says that Keresani was a foreigner and king of 
India. It appears to be true. So far known, Soma was wor** 
shipped in India and Ii*aii only. There was no king in Iran 
who bore this name, and excepting Zirathustra, no one in Iran 
ever condemned its use (see Hang's Essays p. 154 fn.)^ In 
India too there is a distinct mention of only one person vested 
with kingly powers w’ho promulgated a very strict rule against 
its use, that is against (drinking of wine, being 

a later times synonym oc There is not much raention 

of Soma in Paurauik literature where this tradition is recorded. 
And that person was no other than Krsna). The two names 
are very similar in sound and that is enough compliance with 
Inorganic Philological Laws {lb and 2)^ the Organic Phonological 
Laws being quite inapplicable here. The story of Keresani as 
found in Avesta is also identical in some details with the story 
of K?§nia as found in the Puranas and the Chandyoga Upanisad ;*-* 
(1) Keresani treacherously (1) Krsna Devakiputra was 
said noit me apam dthrava a disciple of Ghora Angirasa 
aiwishtish veredhye danghave (Chindyoga Up. III. 17*6). 
charM " which as rendered into From an examination of %=^arious 
English by Dr. Modi means, passages in the Vedic and later 
^ may no Atharvan teacher Sanskrit literature, it appears . 
move about in my country for clear to us that there were two 

^ Br.i Mills (Ite Fire Zara&tistriaii Gitlias) pats the samis intcrprefcatiou 
on atytoadshya'-'tliat intoxicating iiqiior<-*t]i© Soma (48, 10). So Moaltoa”-^ 
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spreading bis faitb.J/ ^ So classes of priests connected 
Keresaui was opposed to the with non-Rg Vedic rituals^ 

■ Athravans. The priests in that is the popular cult« They 
Iran were called Athravans, were called Atharvans and 
while the same word in India Ahgiras and were opposed to 
denoted a popular class of each other (see introd, to Tr, 
priests who were orthodox and Atharvaveda by Bloomfield^ 
opposed to the Ahgrisas, , one S.B.E. VoL XLII. pp. I 83 1 9, 

of whom in the Chandyoga also Athaxva Yeda by the 

Upanisad is represented to have same author in the Ency. 
explained aw’ay the Yedic Indo-Aryan Eeseareli* 

sacrifices^ and another, viz. 

Gyavana is, in the Puranos, ■ 
said to have introduced an 
innovation which brought the 
wrath of Indra on him (M, Bh, 

IILchs.lMv las). 

( 2 ) For this anli-Athravan (2) M, Bh, (Mausalya 
proclamation, says the Xasna, par van ch. 1 , last verses) says 
^*H(a)oma lowered Keresani, that Visvamitra, Kaiiva and 
dethroned him from his throne.*'^ Srada (all of the orthodox 

Cyavana is said to be a Bhar- school) cursed the f adavas 
gava Angirasain the Satapatha that they would be destroyed, 
Brahmana IV, 1, 5, 1. In the and so by order of Krsua and 

^ Dr. Mills read apiis for apani and translated it as follows : — No priest 
bcliind (and watcliing) shall walk the lands for me, as a counsellor to prosper 
them/* Tbough it does not affect the main point to l)e compared, it is clear 
th^t Dr. ModPs translation docs tho least violence to the text and is yet sensible. 
I, therefore, prefer to follow Dr-^Modi here. (J. Com. Hr. U.A.S. Vol. XXIV. pp. 
625-26), Dr. Mills published a critical translatbm of the Pablavi Test of this 
Yasna IX.AO-IOB) in J.A.0 S, V 0 I.XIV, x^p* The one rem irkablc matter 

that wc get from it is that “Horn deposed from the royal authority iJtose who are 
of the Keresa[n)i (p-69). We are reminded hire of the Panranik corse on 

Yado that his descendants would never be kings. Couxded with this is the tradition 
that not K|.sna alone but the whole Yadva mc'i was desiroyc 1, The Yasna is also 
critically h’anslated in Dr. Taraporcwahds si h ctions from the Avesta, px). 2“oO. 
Both the forms "danghavc” (ModPs) and" ‘dainhnva’ (Taraxiorcwala’s, at p. 10 of 
his Selections) ax)})ear to me to be incorrect* Vide Av. Gr. § 265, But I have not 
here Oeldner^s Avesta and iio cannot give the com et reading. It is^ however, 
iramaterml here,. WhaA is of iipporfeaace is that noi.o of these then accept 
Dramesteter’s theory of a' reteence to Alexaudor bv Keresani. Mr. Modi ably 

ntes Mm in hi« ^ cesay Qn’ th© Age .el Avista in his Asiatic Papers. 
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■VisBii^aBd . Bhayisya PurSaas otters the «se of Madhnftwas . 
Afigirasa is the name of a Veda prohibited ■ oii pain of being ' 
of (a set perhaps of) the Parsis- — hanged to ' death. The . end 
Hang {EssiySj p» IE) says there was their total destruetioii. 
were many sects. Zarathustra .The certainty of this tradition 
according to Hang (ibidp. S'oO) ■ is .secured by the fact of its 
.exhorted, his party, to revere being found in substantially 
and respect the. Angra^ (Yas identical details' in , J a i n a,, 
,43^15). literature (Jaiiaa, Hari?aiiis.a/ 

ch» 6i vs. 3l-'36) and 'Buddhist 
Jataka(G-hata Jataka^No. 454).' 
The Jaina Harivam^a s^a y s : 
that the JRsi responsible for the 
destruction of the Y a d a V a s 
was Krfna-Dvaipayana and 
one would have hesitated to 
accept this had not Kautilya 
in the . fourth , century .'B.-o.' 
declared the same fact (see 
Ramsliastri^s trans« pp. lB-13.) 
tf'hat Ferishta has written about Raja Krishna resembles 
to a great extent the story of Krsna (see J.R.A.S. Bom. Br, 
VoL ,XXIV. page 509). We shall presently see that Zarathustra 
is also a loan word from Sanskrit and represents Yudhistliira, 
and the fact that Zarathustra banned H(a)oma (Yasna 48^ 10) 
and revered and respected the Angims [Yasna^ 43^ 15 ; see also 
Hang^s Essays^ p, 151 fn. andESO] is cjiuitein consonance with 
this identification. For, from the evidence collected by Moulton 
in his Early Zoroastrianism^ it is- proved that it was the very ' 

^ Hoted by Bloomfield im Ms latroduofcioBs VoLXLlL p. XIX 

® Madbu is wine JE later literature^ but in Vedic literature (e.g. BV.L25,1 see 
also Griffiths footnote thereonb it is a symoBym for soma. 

* Br. MonltoE at p. IS of Ms Usfc work' (The Treasuw of the Magi.) remarks 
timt the old word atavanj ‘fire priest^ is. entirely absent from the O^thas, in all 
probability by deliberate exelEBioo.'*. I may hare remark also that the H(a)oiiid 
Ymn% is strikicgly very close In style. and spirit to the portions of Ait. Br, 
(VIII. SljSS) describing the great '.cfcct of , MahabMfeka in which drmkii:^ of 
roystelly forms the most imyottaBt item, 
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Magha priests a g'Unsfc whom, besides the fadian CJsigs and 
KaYis. Zarathtistra thundered in his Gathas, ^ whose descendants 
deified him in their later Avesta. 

Ill English there is no Kh, g, K and eh and hence we find 
kb, g, k and c respectively in their stead in loan wmrds, e. g. 
Pr. kinkob ; Ar, Cairo ; Ar. cofiee ; Ar: 

gazelle ; Ar. garble ; Ar. (Sp. mascare, Fr* masque) ; 
j'ng. mask ; Hind, chintz ; Ar. cadi.^ 

Arabic has no g { uJ) and hence Persian becomes 
in Arabic, Pr. is Ar. ® 

Owing to a peculiarity in Alarathi pronunciation, k and g 
are often changed into kh and gh, e.g. Ar. Kuraash, Mar. 

Ar. Mar. 5 Magabi) 

Ar. Mar. (Marathi and Magadhi) ; 

o 3lU— ci3}j— Fr. y 
(Marathi and Magahi) W ^ Besi les thesj 

the changes in Mai4tl)i loan words generally resemble the Maga i 
loan words. The examples just given are peculiar to Mar&thi, 
bemg not found in Bengali, Hindi or Magahi. 

In Arabic and o, represent distinct sounds but in 
Persian they have all coalesced into one sibilant, although the 
manlana^ preserve the original letter in writing. For example 
the initial sounds of o’xc and ^ (joU are indistinguish* 
able from the mouths of even maulanas* 

Second Law. 

Whenever one language borrows any 'word from another 
language, the loan word is attracted by similarly sounding 
words or the neatest rhyme word existing from before in the 
borrowing language, the result being that the loan word becomes 
almost identical in sound to the attracting word or words by 
(1) dropping some letters or (2) by adding to itself some more 
letters. 

^ See also L. A. Waddell’s review of the book in J.B.A.S* (1914), page 78i. 

8 Mnlvany, Indo-Earopean LangnageSj pp. 103*105. 

» E. Eebatsek, Indian Antiquary, for 1874, pp. 290S. 

''■ Grammar 186-141. ■ 
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We may call it sympliOBizatioii, Max Miiller calls it false 
analogy or infantine . analogy. ^ SnfiBeient atteation; 
has not been paid to it* Students of the science of sound know 
how when two objects are similarly toned, the sounding, of one 
brings , forth similar sound from the other. In .■ psychology we 
have the law of association— one impression from without calling 
forth to the mind similar impressions existing from before. 
Singers know how difficult it is to begin a tune when a different 
tune is played or sung. Perhaps^ the ethical effect of company 
(good or bad) is due to the operation of some such law. And 
sOj if we find a law operating in the domain of language corres- 
ponding to those in the physical, mental and ethical world, we 
need not feel surprised. Bather psychology would point to its 
necessity. Metaphysically its cause is better explained. It is in 
the nature of human mind to bring the Unknown to the Known ; 
give meaning to the meaningless. It does not shirk any risk 
in the operation. On first hearing an unknown word, the nearest 
known word is called up to the mind by the lavr of association and 
in reproducing the unknown it makes it as near as possible to 
the known word by adding, subtracting, expanding, and con- 
tracting vowels and consonants. Its effect has been acknow- 
ledged in , organic ichanges in languages. It is by means of 
this that the ^ of Pr. (on the analogy of is explained. 
Otherwise, in conformity with its representatives in the other 
sister languages (Sk. Germ, aoht, Eng,- eight, Lat. Oeta, 
Gk. Okto, Hin. and Mar. we should have had a vowel 

as its initial.^ Similarly Italian essendo from Lat. essere, 
Italian eredendo from Lat. credere.^ The 1 of could is to be 
attributed to the influence of analogy of would — for in German 
we have konnte from konnen ( = Eng. can) and had the law 
not any influence here we must have had cand. We should 
here bear in mind that the ancestors of present day ^Persians, 
English, and Italians spoke other languages, quite different 

I The Science of IiaBgiage^jVo!. 11. page 2251. 

^ Mnlyany J Indo-Kuropean lianguagas) page 62. 

® Max Muller s Ike Sdince of Uauguagej ¥«!• II. p. 2S|. . , , 
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from what tlieir descendant speak. They learned, the Aryan 
tongues as foreigners Examples^ however, of inorganic changes 
governed by this law are as follow : — 

Second Law (A) 


From we have Mag. (we have 



in and in from before), from 

Latterly when from Eng. engine we had (by I B 

and 2 A) with an aniisvara, the former also eoalesced into the 
latter and became too. But engineer remained I 

suspend became ( analogy and ; super! nteii"* 

dent ( An. and ) ; Lord ^B { An. W, 

’srCHT ) ; by ( An. iflW ) time f fr, t*! and on its 

analogy ire got from train ; tight ; light f‘2 j rate 

^3 ( analogy ) ; lantern ?3T^3 st ( An. and H H 

above ) ; auger ( An. 'gsTTlHE,) It is called too, but 

I do not know its origin. At least, government is also 
Master fiwttft ( An. ). From Jii we got but 

owing to the influence of 'SEfspj ( from Jsf ) and misr ( from 
), tJW is spoken more often j ( An. ) 

(.Ic t5«T ( An. from (4ti ) ; High Court-'f'^ (An. 
vs>*33.i ( An. perhaps, don't milch ) ; in Bes- 

nagar Pali inscription Antialkidas has become ’aj’gfef^eW, influ- 
enced by 9t*?f and In old French they had fleute, from 

which probably the English got flute. The latter appears to 
have influenced lute from Ar. ^j*il Ar. v*i) — rebeck (An. 
Eebecca, Bible Genes’s xxiv- 60) .»U— chess — — (An. mess). 
But oU ,11 — check-mate (An. check, mate)j o..?— « — mosque 
(An. mask, bask ) ; (Ar.=what is thrown away) tare 
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( weight of a, wagon or ship) ( An. ' ■harOj, farp}.. ( It. is. to he 
noted that tlievse words were obtained from the Moors through, 
Spanish and French, iinalogous words in the first ■ mslance 
should be sought for in those languages^ 'which I don^t con- 
sider myself competent to ..do ), ,Cxk, ho.rusp^Skt (An. 

the right analogus word wo-iild historically, 

.for .when it .was. bo.iTOwed, Prakrit was spoken, and tfds word 
must therefore have influenced it ); diametroa ( Gk. ) 

(An,, fe‘=3riTj ; Aries (An. ); Tauru l|[f^ 

(An* ; Gemini ( An, ; ) Leo ( An. %lf, 

; Seo.rpio ; Capricornus ( I do not see any.' 

connexion between some of these. I have put them down here 
simply because they seem to be so derived by S vSmi Vijuanananda, 
the translator of Vrhajjatakain, The Sacred Boobs of the Hindus 
VoL XII. p. ]6,ed. 191*.^), ^ has been anglicized into 

Lucknow ( An. Luck, now ), into sepoy ( An. Troy, toy 

boy). Ar. Is a very old word found even in the sacred 
Quran ( XI. 84; XV. 74; CV, 4). But it is really a loan word 
from Persian and tK (?) (meaning a seal ). The Muham- 

madan divines also perhaps accept it as such. It bears influence 
clearly of ch:*!) and cfe;/ Arabic abounds in such analogous words 
viz, etc. The most interesting history in this con- 
nexion is of It means Geometry in Arabic. Some derive 

it from Persian saying that Ulj becamie and j became 
^ But this much also is narrated that because Mathematics 

^ Svauoi Vi.irmnai.da docs not; seem to have Imd access to Greek originals. I«. von 
Sekroeder w his ^‘Indicns Literatn3*e and Cultur gives better comparisons 
They are quoted in Dr. Bannerje's Hclleni'-m in Ancient India, pages 168, ISO. 
Bot the Sanskrit original book being not veitb me 1 am not In a position to say 
how far they are correct. I give them below, however, as they arc. So Ara — Arcs; 
Heli— Helios ; Jyau— Zens; A splmj it— Aphrodite ; Kriya-- .Krlos ; Tavnri-.Ta¥ros; 
Pathona*-“Parderios n, s.w. . . . Kendra— Ke nfcron ; ApokI ima— Apo’klima ; Trikona— 
Trigonos ; damitra— Diametroa ; Dyntnm-— Dnton ; Panaphara— Epanaphora ; 
Lipti— Depte ; Anapha— AnaphepSnnapha— Snaaphe ; Hrakna — Dekano®, n. ». w. 
Dr. Jolly [qootod by Dr, Bannerjee ia Ms same book, page 203], on the other 
hand, gives the following comparisons to prove the loans from &nskrit to Greek : 

«’Feperi" Pjppali ,? ex’coit/a." pip palimnla, Costns- knstha, Ziggihcri s*snigavem 
Kagdamomos* K ardtma, (da) hakor os^vaea , HddUi on-giiggn ln tSakka rQP’-sarka r 

m®. - . - , ■ — 

® E» Bfiliatsek, Indian Anli^nary, ''p|v^ S, ' 
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came mostly from India/ some derive it from giving' its 
meaning as Indian science. The present rule supports this 
latter derivation and rules ont the former until the analogous 
word is pointed out (with full reasonings ) which influenced 
such a change. Prom Persian the Arabs got on the 

analogy of 

Second Iiaw (B) 

( In symphonizing irrational consonants are added^ if the 
addition in any way tends to suggest any known thing to the 
speaker). 

When the co-operative societies were first started in the 
Nawadah Subdivision, the villagers called the society 
influenced by the same word which means a peculiar sensation 
in the nose. Nowadays they mostly call it We have 

from ^'generally''" (general, (An. % colonel). 

To me it appears that the original, has been dropped and another 
added, or it may have been transposed. Bow-Bazar 
Signal An. Alexander). In English, 

examples of the working of this law are to be found in 
words derived from Arabic, Persian and Hindi. But, as many 
of these have come through Spanish, Italian and French, the 
analogous words which influenced them are to be sought 
for in those languages by those sufficiently at home in them. 
Being convinced, however, of the influence of this law on 
their formation I give them below as examples of its working. 

Check from oU sU in check-mate ; baldachino ^ from 
(It* baldaehhino, Pr* baldaquin, a canopy, It, Baldaceo — Bagdad 
from where the silk for the canopy was obtained ) ; admiral ^ from 
Ar. through French ; palanquin from It is 

said, it is derived from ■qRr it, or rather for closer similarity, 
Sk. is brought forward* But since this word has been 

recently introduced into the English language it must be a loan 
word from Hindi. To me it, therefore, appears that the French 
baldaquin influenced its formation. Artichoke^ Jerusalem is ^ 

^ Mulyany i lado-European Languages, pp* lOS^-lOS and Cliaxnberg 
Iweitteth Ceikiy Dictionary,; ■ ' 
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, a very good and strong proof of the sonndnesB of this law and 
I make no apology for bringing it forward here. It is the name 
given to the sunflower brought- from America* It has got 
absolutely no geographical connexion with Jernsalem^ Artichoke 
old It. articiocco (It. earciofo) — old Spanish alcarchofa;, Ar, 
j To it was added girasole (It. giratory and 

solor) and as Jerusalem was the nearest sound-kin having 
any sense, it obtained possession of this new article. But the 
process did not stop here, Jerusalem, as every Englishman 
knows is In Palestine and so the soup of this newcomer belonged 
to the latter. It is, therefore, now called Palestine soup, ^ In 
Hindi this artichoke has become (a kind of grass). 

Who can now say that the dominion of symphony extends thug 
far and no further? Coachman is in Hindi (Urdu) 

on the analogy of but in Magahi it is and this 

had influenced the latter word also into ^'Proper names/^ 

says Dr, Sayce, have naturally been the special subject of 
popular etymologizing j there is nothing else in language which 
so quickly and thoroughly changes its form ; and yet since 
everything must have a reason the assumption is irresistible that 
they once had a meaning. Thus as my friend Professor J. Earle 
tells me, there are two neighbouring places in Somersetshire 
called Salt-ford and Fresh-ford. The first was originally Sal- 
ford (sallow-ford, the willow-ford) ; but when the Saxon salh 
(salig) died out of use, a slight change of pronunciation altered 
the unintelligible salford into the intelligible saltford, a 
change facilitated by the neighbourhood of the corresponding 
Fresh-ford.'^^ ^ Beefeater is really buffetier and Brasenose 
College is Brasen-huis (brewing house), — queer victims of sym- 
phonization.^ But who will admit easily that Chateau vert 
has been metamorphosed into Shot-over by English travellers , 

^ Mnlvany; Indo-European Languages, p, 103. 

^ Sayca : Principles, p* 373. [I me.m Dr, Sayce’s Principles of Corn garatiy e 
Pliilology]. 
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especially when Bame ■ Tradition . ba-s already sanctified it by 
relating that it is so called because Little John shot over it, 
The Englisb farther got the following words from languages 
foreign to them at the time they adopted them, by .ad.diiig letters 
to suit their ear. Lend {A.S. ilajuan), riband (Fr. rnbaii), thunder 
(A* S. thuaor), tender (Lat. tenere), jaundice (Fr, jamiisse), 

1 ehest from behses, amongst from amanges, tyrant from old Fr, 
tiran, parchment from parchemin, ancient from ancien, impregn** 
able from imprenable, nightingale from A,S. nihtegal, messenger 
from old Pr, messagier, passenger from pa-ssagier, popinjay 
from papegai, groom from A,S. guman, horse from hos, cartridge 
from Ff. cartouche, [corporal from caporal, culprit from culpa, 
partridges from Fr. perdis which itself is from Lat. perdix,^ 
^‘Foreign words of one syllable which were borrowed by the 
Assyrians, had to be semitised by the addition of a consonant 
or a semi-consonant/*^ (Dr. Sayce p. 78.) 

A word belonging to one language cannot be derived from 
the roots of another language according to the peculiar laws of the 
latter. This is an axiom of Philology. Owing to the diffei:- 
entiation in languages, the features (form, pronimeiation, accent, 
etc.) of every word of one language are quite different from 
those of similar words even in sister languages. (If any wmrd 
has identical features in any two languages, it cannot be said to 
be the peculiar property of any, e.g. in Sk^ and Av.) 

Therefore, though Sk. and Av. bra/a(j}ti are similar ; 

to derive hraza(ii)tl from by the rules of Panini would be 
to throw away into the sea the labours of 125 years in evolving 
the science of philology. 

The corollary of the above is of profound interest to Inorganic 
Philology. I call it, the third law, therefore. It deserves the 
first place. The reason for my not giving it that honour is 
that I had to establish the necessity of the study of such a branch 
first, this third law will how show its usefulness. This law may 
he stated as follows. 

\./.^yc0 5;J’rm0lple3, p. S19. ' 
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TMrd Law. 

If a word in any kngaage.is not; derivable from aay of:' its 
roots by the established laws of its' internal development it is 
a loan word from a different language. ' 

I would have called this an axiom also 'had there been not 
many doubts apparently about its scundness owing to Its pro- 
f otindncx%«. I have often seen one jolly rustic fellow enquiring 
about the name of the village of a relation, with whom it is 
allowable by our custom to cut jokes, and the other taontingly 
naming the enquirer’s village iu reply. The former is not put 
out, he instantly enquires about the father’s name of the latter 
who is thereupon confounded. The urchins round about then 
lustily begin to cheer and exclaim Caught I caught !! The 
principle of this law is the same, only there is no lightness 
of spirit. 

One possible objection to It, which a learned friend of mine 
did once actually make in the course of a conversation, is that it 
does not apply to all cases. Agni and such other words are not 
derivable from any Sanskrit root. Are these then loan words 
too ? 1 say, very probably. Philologists are of opinion that 

these words were in existence before the existence of the Aryan 
tongues — which means the same thing,^ 

As for myself so far as I have had reason to declare any word 
as of foreign origin on the strength of this law I have found 
other proofs also. I have already fully discussed Keresani/ 
Indra is another word about which philologists from Sayana- 
carya down to modern Orientalists, have not been able to come 
to any conclusion.*^ Now there are many other independent 
proofs of this god being of non- Aryan origin. I summarize 
them below : — (i) Only Indra has got beards like the Chaldean 
gods (see EV.Il.il, 7 ; VUL 3d, 6f X. 3:5, 1 and 4; X.,26, 7 ; 
~Agni^s flame Is also compared to beards, but this, of course, 

^ Malvany : Indo-lttrogeau Laag]imges:'f:'_pag« 'If.;-',' ::: 

® At pages 187*189 ante. 

® See Sfiyaga's commentary on BY.- 1, !■ and haitea’s lad. Alt> Volt I* 
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was not meant really; so the mention of Pn^ana^s beard only 
oncoj is only metaphorical). (2) The Aryans did not know of 
any idoL^ If we have any reference to it at all in the lig-Veda^ 
it is of Indra^s, EV. IV. 24, 10 ; VIII- 1, 5, (3) In RV. he 
is called god of the Kusas^^ (I. 10, 11), and in old Hebrew 
and Greek literature, Cush is the name given to the Chaldeans* 
(Besides on a thorough examination of the old Babylonian 
literature, it is clear that its old inhabitants who brought culture 
and civilization into the land, spoke two dialects called Eme-Ku 




(the language of Sumer) and Emesal (the language of Akkad ?J^. 
The name Kusha might have originated from these native 
designations of their dialects) (4) In RV. X- 124, 2, he is clearly 
called a stranger and a guest of other lineage (X. 124, 8). (5) la 
many places in the Rg-Veda (VII. 19, 2a ; 19, 6a ; 20, 2a ; 21, 
5a; 21,6a; 22,1a; etc.)Hhis word has to be pronounced as 
a tri-syllabio word, as indicated by the metre. This is really 
what is strictly required by the laws if it is a corruption of the 
Chaldean India Im-dingir— In-da-ra, influenced by candra, 
andhra, vritra and mitra — also perhaps by TamiMndru-— now ; 
mundru — then, ondru— one, and the suffixes — gindra, anindru. 
Vrtra and Mitra exist at least from Indo-Iranian times as is 
proved by Vereteghna and Mithra in Avestan in regular organic 
forms. That Indra is also there, proves nothing conclusively, 
for there he is totally different from the Vedio Indra — probably 
due to later introduction. 

The third word on which I have pondered seriously is 
Zarathu^tra*— -the name of the Prophet of the Parsis. In the 
Eneyclopsedia Britannioa (Art. Zarathustra, p. 1048), Geldner 
says that the meaning of this word is uncertain, though Ustra 
certainly forms a part of it. How, when the whole is uncertain, 
the part only becomes certain, is more than any logical mind can 

■^Taylor : Origin o£ the Aryans, page 309. 

® Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yol. XXI Y. pages X04-106— 
Ur. Prince’s article. 

* Lectures- on Eig-Yeda ty Y. S. Ghate, M;A., Professor of gapshrit 
PpMnstone CoHe^, Bombay, page , , , 
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comprelieEd* I 12 the Century Dietioiiarj CjcI^pfBdia and Atlas^' 
tlie authors fraukij oonfess, their ■inability to tmee the origin 
of this word.. .SanEferit a..a'd AYestan- word,s.lia¥e been .tlioroiighlj 
analysed and the jaws gOYerning their development stated. 
Panini and others in .India. and Bartholom® and others in Europe 
have left very little to be desired..- .. Almost every word has been 
.treated. .Then/ w^'hy this uncertainty ? Eecently Sir G. Grierson 
has pnhiisbed a b.ook;gmngaii aceonnt of three Iranian dialects. 
A notice of it appeared in the January numbe.r of J.E.A.S. 
1922 (pages i 02- S). He has proved' therein tlrat Avestaii is 
connected with the Baetriaa dialects and .. sometimes in contra- 
diction to new Perrian. This finally settle.s the Backian origin 
of the Gathas. But the Gathas themselves prove the foreign 
origin of Zarathnstra. The evidences of his having been a 
foreigner in Bactiia are as follows : — ^{1) His name is not 
derivable from any Avestan root. (2) The Parsi sacred literature 
cannot with certainty point out where their most important 
personage Zarathnstra was born.^ We have not there any 
sufficient account of his boyhood and adult life. (3) In some 
verses of the Gaihas which are reported to be his compositions^ it 
is clear that some other person is speaking. For example in 
Yas. XXVIII. 6 we read do thou (bestow) spiritual help on 
Zarathnstra and to 12 s (ahmaibyaca) This is explicable only 
on the ground that he being a foreigner^ could only understand 
itj but not speak it— his own language being closelj allied.^ 

1 VoL IX, page lOSl. 

^ Ency. Brlti*. art. Zoroaster Iby Geldner. 

® Zarathnstra is very often spoken of as rerioVml in Airy ana Yaejah 
(Tas. 9. 14, sratd aiyyeae vaejalie). This A. vaejahhas not been localised with 
any degree of certainty. May even say it is mytliical, [Jacksonks Zoroaster, p. 195] 
But Ymlliistlijra was certainly renowned in actual Aryavarta. lu Ms liiaiory Ihn-al- 
AtMr {A B. 13th century), who had access to many old sotirces, refers to a tradition 
ahont the prox3lict which said distinctly ‘^-fehat ho was a lb is related 

therein quite pathetically that before he was listened to by Elslitasp ho oSerei 
his teachings to the princes of India, China and Torkestan, *^baf notone of them 
wonld receire him^® [Ibid. p. 200]. In Basatir we have a curious tradition ol 
Bias {vy&) going to Zaruthustra to refute his teachings, but 0 ! heiug Mmsell 
converted [ibid. pp. 284 285]. 
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(4) The most convincing proof of his being a foreigner is in the 
fifth G&th^ (Yasna XXXJI. 8). On an examination of the 
whole of Sanskrit and Avestan literature it is clear to every 
student that while the Indians claimed their descent from 
Manu son of Vivasvat^ the Iranians I think, originally claimed 
descent from Iiis brother Yama.^ Each of the two peoples 
highly respected their eponymous ancestor. Had Zarathnstra 
been an Iranian claiming descent from Yama-Vivanghanta, 
he would not certainly have dubbed him ^Hhe worst of 
sinners.^^ It could have been avoided. There was certainly 
no direct occasion for it. (5) There is absolutely nothing 
in ancient Iran or western Asia to connect Zarathustra^g 
high, noble and beautiful monotheistic doctrine of One Just 
Almighty God. Whence did, rightly exclaimed the late 
lamented (perhaps also the last English) Avestan scholar, 
Dr. Moulton, whence did the Sage of Iran receive his axiom 
in an age when men had not even realized that God is 
One ^ He explained it doubtingly by postulating intuition 
which means he could not explain it reasonably. (6) But if he 
was an Indian, as he indicates in Yas. XXXII. 3 such 
the daevas are famed for in the Seven ( — Siodhv4s) ef, 
li.V. VIII. 41, 9] and as is also apparent from his using closely 
allied metres, Vedic technical words (Daevo-zusta) often in thq 

same order I (Yas, 

«^)] peculiar Indian style [questioning first, auswering 
next^ we have got a name nearest to his, held in very high 
respect here, viz. Yiidhisthira. That the latter is very old is 
apparent from the structure of the word itself. It is formed 

* J, Dpamsteter (S.B.E. Vol. IV page XXV secfeion 38). 

® The Treasure of the Magi, page 19. 

8 Yasnas XXXIV. 12; XLVI. 14; LI. 4-6. Gifca. 11, III. 36-37. 

EV. 1, 24, 1 and 2. About half of the Gathas of Zarathiistra is in what we niaj 
eall ancient Avestan Sloka 3Q3etre, very closely allied to the metre of the Gita 
and Indmn Gathas. There is a deeper connexion hetween the two. It will be 
observed that the priests connected with Krsiia cult, who later got possession of 
the Mahabhkata and otlter Fnrapas had attached some esoteric meaning to the 

(Sco next page.) 
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of. nob Yiidlia— the later form, but of Y’ud.b — tlie. root aoiitt, 
.tlie. , oldest ¥edic form. The words nearest it iii A vestaii aiii' 
which natnmlly would-be the words to inflaence iis mtiiraliza- 
tioii ill that kiigiiage are Frashaostra -(Yas XXVIII. 84) and 
Klirafstra fAv. Gr, See. 144«'Note I)d If.lhe-anOBjinotis writer- 
in' the,3Ioder^ Bevieto. (192% page 482) is to he believed^ the 
Kossier, race .used to worship Sureja according to Professor' 

. Jonson, "The Kossiers are, no donbt, the Kassites of others 
and the S-ureja the Sk. Suiya. This show that. Sk. Y had 
approached J about the fo-urteeoth century n.c* and we know 
that the ATestan-speaking people had a liking for Z, more so 
as original J was sometimes represented by Z- in their dialect; 

nniBbeiv 18. Tlie Gita lias 18 chapters. M. Bh., which was originally of 100 
GivisioiiSa was reshnliled by additions and subdivisions into 18 Parvans. The: 
Ptinl^as were 18 in number and so the Uj>puramis The Gatims of Zlara- 
thnstra, which were originally 17 in number, weie made into 18 by the addition 
of an introduction of one verse. The Mababliarata war lasted for 18 days. 
There were 18 aksahannls engaged in war. The order of Preface (Yas, 2S), 
Introduction (Yas. 29), Creation (Yas. 30) and Doctrine — in the Z. Gathas — 
is strangely corresponding to the order of the Gitl — Ghajitei* I Preface, Chapter II 
— Introduction, Chapter III— the old doctrine eniiniciated with a reference to the,, 
creation. Just as in the Purapas the advent of an avatara is preceded by the 
wailing and iwayer of the Cow representing the eirth, we have almost the same 
iatroductory scene in the Gatha of Zarathistra — Yas 29, 1 — ^ To you cried the 
Kine*s soul, for what did ye form ? who made me B etc. etc. (I am sorry I cannot 
proceed here further for want of space. I hope my Zarathustra will be out 
soon). The Gathic Avestan unmiBt.ikeably has foreign accents — identical with 
the vernacular of Delhi religion, see ante page 185 fn. 

^ It w'ould be a long digression to gi^c reasons for the fact that the idenfciflca* 
tioii of Kere'sani with Kr?na does not collide with the identi drat inn proposed here,. 
We should only remember th*t both Krsiia and Zarathnstra banned soma drink 
(Yas. 48, 10) and Atiiravan piiests^ w’hile Indian Brahamans and the Magis 
were equally favourable to them (Soma and Athrawms.) (See Moulton’s Early- 
Zorastmnism and S.B.E. YoL XLII, pages xviii, xix. Introduction by 
M. BloomMd)* The later Avesta in which the Kerfeani legeni is found, are 
the works of the Mag:. They appear to h we bee ;i first opposed to Zarathustrian- 
ism, as the Vedic Brahamans •were to Krsgiaism, but both later lcc,ime ils 
staunch advocates and supporters. Both worship 0cd under the same names 
— Baga,«BhagTat j Madhava—Mszdao, a ddiy 'whom they opposed bfojei.. 
(See discussion above under KIresani.) The following further facts most 

(See next page.) 
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[see JaeksOB, Av. Gr. section 167 and ■ Wilson Philogical 
Leeiiires by Dr. Bbandarkar (elder) page S 6]. Besides) there 
is noDh in Airestan : the nearest sound is th of then (see Ay. Gr. 
section 9) which sounded something like d also. This was the 
sound of the middle letter of Zarathustra as is clear from its 
later form Zardust. That Zarathustra was really not only a 
namesake of Yudhisthira but identical with him^ I have shown 
in my paper Zarathustra — Yudhisthira, now in the press. To 
summarise the arguments even would be impossible here. But 
this at least may satisfy some readers that the Jaina Harivarusa 
distinctly says that Yudhi§thira became a muni in his last days^ 
went to Pallava country and was initiated there by Varuna 
(J.E.V. Ch. 64) while the Pars! tradition says that the future 
prophet of Iran would come from India— -perhaps an inference 
from memory of past events (see Modi, J. Bom. B.R,A.S. 
Voh 24, page 525ff.) Dramsteter, in his introduction to Vendidadi 
etc., S.B.S. VoL IV, sections 4 and 5, very aptly compares Ahura 
M*azda to Varuna.^ V :- 

It would not be out of place hereto quote in extensoDr. Gald- 
tests for distiiignishlng a native Sk. word from Dravidian 

slroLgiy piove tLo Indian connexion of Zarathustra and his Gathas. The 
e of ere wiudi is corresponding to r (Sk ) is not counted in the Gathic metre. So 
is the aimliary u (e g. m Viduye-Tas. 44, 3). Va and ya are often counted as 
double syllables as in the Veda (Haug*s Essays, page IDS). Tho most disting- 
uishing feature of the vernaculars that arose out of Sanskrit round about the Delhi 
leg'ion is the predominant use of instrumental instead of nominative. It had its 
beginning in the gradual disuse of verbs in Sanskrit, their place being taken by 
participles. The cause to my mind was the dominating influence of Upanisadic 
cult, which taught all action, as proceeding from the Genderless One, through the 
instrumentality of worldy beings. In the Zarat’mistrian Gathas, Dr. Moulton 
as struck by ‘‘ the recurrent use of instrumental case for nominative saying 
that it may perhaps be assumed to have some syntactical ground, though it is 
hard to find one. (Early Zor., page 15 fn.) The groimd is found now. That 
some Iranians resided in the region round about Delhi between 1800—909 B.C, 
or that, which is more probable, some Indians from that region emigrated to Bactria 
during those periods is made certain by the astronomical record in the Tistrija 
ViLsht (ibid piges 23-25). 

VCompare the Pars! tradition in the Dasatir about the conversion of Vyasa 
Zaratbustia (see ant® page 199 fa.) 
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loan w,o,rds r ' "^^ (i) When tlie word is an isolated one in San ski % 
wifclioiit a . .root and .witlioufc derivation^ but , is sar, rounded . in 
;DraY,idiaa by collateral^ related or derivative words; (ii) when 
Sanskrit possesses ot-lier words expressing the L=iamo iclea^ while 
the Dravidian tongues have the one in question alone; (iii) when 
the word; is not iound in any of the Indo'Earopean tongues allied 
to,/ Sanskrit but is' found in every Dravidian dialect however 
rude;- (iv). when the derivation which the Sanskrit lexico- 
■ graphe.rs have attributed to the word is evidently a fanciful one, 

; .w^hile Dravlclian lexicographers deduce it from" so-ine native 
Dravidian verbal theme of the same or a similar eigrsiiication, 
from which a variety of words a.re found to bf3 derived ; (v) ■ 
when the signification of the word in the Dravidian .language 
is evidently rodica! and physiological, whilst the Sanskrit 
signification is metaphysical, or only collateral ; (vi) when native 
Tamil and Telugu scholars, notwithstanding their high estimate 
of Sanskrit, as the language of the gods and the mother of 
all literature, classify the word in question as a purely Dravidian 
one ; — whenlany one of these reasons is found to exist, more 
especially when several cr all of them coincide, I conceive we 
may safely conclude the word in question to be Dravidian, not 
a Sanskrit derivation/^ The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the above tests : — ■ 

Dr. and Sk. (mother), (mother, elder sister, 

elder sister of the mother), (jangle — sanskritists derive 

it fi'om 'sg’H, but meaning nearness) is especially Dravidian* 
(hearing) is from Dr. (to hear) (the nail of 

a cart), (mother, father) (pungent — 

wrongly derived from Sk. to go) , (art) , (cottage) , 

(Tamil house), (water Dr. this is the 

only word for water in Dravidian)* iftsf — fish (sanskritists 

derive it from to give pain — ^but it cannot be right. Its 
derivation from Dr. fiT, to shine is simpler and more beautiful ; 
Dr. a star; Pleiades- Besides is the only 

word in Dravidiaa meaning fish# while in Sk, we have ifW 
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also.^ is said to be derived from S'i:. to contaioj' to bold. 
-Bat this is absurd beside Dr. ?T% hill^ a mouotam.'^ 

TMrd Law (A). 

If ia tbe quotation from Dr. Caldwell we substitute 
^^oiie kng^aage former language for sanstrit another 
lafigoage latter language for Dravidian language 
tongues, *‘nhe allied tongues of the former language for 
*^the Indo-European languages allied to Sanskrit,^*' every 
dialect of the latter language for every Dravidian dialect 
and make similar other changes in the rest of it, we, by the 
■addition of the following seventh clause, make it of unlversa! 
application. In any case it ought to be considered subsidiary to 
“the third law. 

"(vii) When the latter language Is a sister language of the 
former and the former contains any word which is also found in 
the latter language, but the form which the word has in the 
former language violates any law established by comparative 
philology of the two languages ; for example, German Kaiser, 
Latin, Csesar:^ According to these tests Vedic Latin 

inina, Greek mnd have been declared to be loan words from 
Semitic or more accurately Sumerian source;^ Latin bovum. is 
also a loan word from some Italian dialect because it has been 
est.ibllshed by comparative study that in Latin, Sanskrit and 
Greek original sounds of are not represented by V or p. 
Following these reasonings also, perhaps, it has been declared 
'that the Teutonic languages have borrowed Celtic cultural 
words. Tan. pfuii’t (—Latin poodus), pfeil (—Latin pilum) are 
loans from Latin. And similarly Slav Chlebu ( = Teu, hlaifs) 
‘was borrowed from the Teutons? Gathic andbahts (=Celt 
ambactu) is a loan from the Celts). 

^ Av^istan masyo (Av. Gi% section 143). 

® Dr, CaldwelUs Comparative Grammar of tlie Dravidian Xjanguages. pp. 566-7 
i[ea. 1913). 

® Malvany : Indo-European Languages p. 65. 

• * .Sayce.: Principles of Coin^rative PliUology, p. 2C8-*3 j Bajazm’s Ved € 

India, p. 305. ^ Taylor j Origin, eta, pp. X93-i9S. 
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Fourth Law® 

In grammatical treatments loanwords, generally follow tte. 
rales applicable to native words to wbicli they resemble nearest 
ill outward form^ or are regulated by the peculiar acij^uired habit 
of the language. 

Bxception* — Sometimes learned men try to pr. i : 
abnormalities by introducing foreign grammatical forniS,^ tors, 
with, the words. 

Examples® 

laiin, — ISTonns are declined in five ways — those whose gene- 
tive and generally other case endings are joined to the stems by 

(l)a,(^)6;(S)l,(4) u and (5) e. The declension of words borrowed 
from Greek generally depends on their final pronounced vowel. 
Thus Ossa^ Electra^ Circa^ Aeneas, (so also hyperbole, Geometrds) 
are declined according to the first declension ; Delos, Androgeds, 
Orpheus according to the second; Isis, Dido, Atreus, TrSades 
according to the third. No examples can be found for the 
fourth and fifth.^ 

Tertian . — There are two signs of the infinitive and 
and two modes of conjugation, regular and irregular. Loan 
verbs add only and are conjugated only in the regular way-— 
Exceptions and overcoming of exceptions by natural 
law are also exemplified in the plurals of Arabic loan words. 

Mindti {Urdu). — All Persian verbal nouns (ending in u^) are 

treated as feminines — I Police, therefore, 

which appears like these, has also curiously been in this age of 
reasoning become femininei Besides it (Hindi) has got double 
plurals for the same words, (1) original plural, e.g® (2) 

naturalized plural 

Sa^^sIni^.—GrammariaBS seldom treated any word as foreign 
because they fancied they could find a Sk. root for every word 
they knew* Foreign words were therefore not treated separately 
by them. But from all that can be gleaned from Sk. literature 

^ Smith’s PiiadFa Latina, Fait I, pp. 3.15, 116, 110. 
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ifc appears to follow, the law e.g*. OTI m EV. in followed by 
,f*f and is apparently in the instrumental form' and was 
therefore treated as ending in ^ I So are Greek words treated in 
Vrhajjatakam of Varahmihira — ch. Its, 3^ 8^ 18 ; ch. 1 i v. 

Li German } Iren is added to form a verb from a foreign 
word but no ge is prefixed to the past perfect.^ The conjuga- 
tion is regular otherwise. There are five kinds of declensions 
of nouns. Those in point are the two of masculine nouns (1) 
those that do not end or did not end in e ( strong ) and ( 2 ) 
those which end or ended in e (weak). The former are sub^ 
divided into those which are (la) monosyllables^ these are 
generally made of two syllables by adding e in the plural | 
and (lb) those which are not monosyllables so need not be made 
dis-syllabic by adding e. Now neuters ending in e, en, er are 
considered strong and declined as belonging to (la) . So f oreign 
nouns ending el, an, ast, er, or, were by analogy of the neuters 
considered as strong masculines, and ought to have been dec- 
lined as (lb) had it not for popular etymologising that they had 
no e and therefore must have e^s in plural, thus bringing them 
under (la). Those that did not end in al, an, ast, tn, or, wmre 
of course considered and treated as falling under (£) Those 
endings which miiemonically are called eleneor are very 
important in German grammar and determine many forms. 
Feminine nouns have only one declension. They add e or en in 
plural. So do the loan words. In the valley Allegbanies the 
Germans made fencen from English to fence 

In French^ all fresh verbs (from noun or foreign languages 
are conjugated only according to the first conjugation. 
Foreign nouns generally conform to its organic laws as regards 
declension, genders and numbers. But some foreign nouns either 

» Bcresford-Webb’s German Grammar, seetion SOS. 

’’® Otto^s German Grammarj 
^ Dr. Bayce : Erinciple 3 , page 83 
I Ibid, 36^. 
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do not add tlie sign of the plural or retain tlielr native signs j ^ 
e.g. (no p!iiral"sign,) un amen (Eebrew), nn, credo' (Latiii) on 
fac- simile' (Latin.) j nn post-scriptmn (Latin) (with native plural 
signs) des' aldermen ' (Inglish), de's dilettanti (ItaHaD)^ des 
gentlemen (Eng.), des gipsies (Eng.), des'.kzgaroni (Italian). 

In Engiuh, the foreign verbs are generally coiijngated 
according to the regular form-vetoed, o'ut-Herodedr‘'~“The nouns 
have the general sign of plural. The pedants have preserved 
some foreign plurals ako — 'indices, formulas. 

In Tamil, Eoheft de Nobilibiis and other Tamil writers 
tried to introduce the Sanskrit superlative siifBx tana, for Tamil 
has none, but they failed,^ The Tamilian still says Amongst 
animals the tiger is cruel ono/^ He treats the Sk. loan words 
as if they were Tamil— Sk. purusha — Tam. sing purushan— 
plural purnshar or puriishanmar.^ Am is a noun formative 
participle in Tamil. Thus from s/ nil, to stand, they have nilam, 
ground; \/ ar, to be deep, aram-depth* By false analogy the 
am of Sk. neuter nouns, when they are borrowed in Tamil, 
are supposed to be an essential part of the word and so used as if 
they ivere a portion of the inflexional base. And so it is found 
in all the cases of the plural and in nominative alone of the 
singular as in other Tamil words. Sk. loan words ending in am 
in Tamil and amu in Telugu become adjectives by the rejection 
of m or mu in imitation of the Sk, rale (which uses only the 
crude form in Samas), e.g. Tam. (Subam — goodness diaam — 
day) suba dinem— good day.^ Dravldian nouns of every des- 
cription can be used as an adjective by adding on to the stem 
the relative participle of become— Tamil 4na, agum (al?o iilia) 
Telugu agu j Canarese ada. These are especially used in the case 
of Sanskrit loan words on account of their greater length and 

I J, N. Sliopkeepsr’s Erencli Grammar, page 20, 

f Caldn-ell : Comp. Dr. Gr., page 318. 
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foreign origin — Tam. TJgarv&na (that which was or has become 
lofty) = loft. ^ 

In Arabic^ the plural of ( from Persian j^j^) is 
of "• ^ Of course has in Persian a plural 

and in Hindi a treble plural 

^ Caldwell : Comp. Dr. Gr., page 316. 

E. Rchatsek, Indian Antiquary, Vol, for 187^, page 290. 


I¥.--Maliarajali Kalyan Singh’s Khulasat 
-mt-Tawarikli* 

, Translated fey Klian Bafeadar Sarfaraz Hnsain Kliati- ' 
Farriikli Siyar. 

On his arrival, Zulfikar Khan wanted to set up Moiznddiii 
on the throne again, and opposed Farnikh Sijar^ but his father 
dissuaded him from taking such a step, Zulfikar Khan pelded 
to his father^s instruction, but wanted to proceed to the Deccan. 
Asad Khan dissuaded him, to which he submitted, and agreed to 
pay his respects to Farrukh Siyar. Two days after the battle 
Farrukh Siyar made his public appearance in the morning. 
Chin Kulich Khan, Abdus Samad Khan, Muhammad Amiii 
Khan and other Turani Sardars appeared in the Darbar through 
the intercession of Abdullah Khan, made their obeisance to the 
King, and gave him nazars in honour of his accession to the 
throne. Abdullah Khan, Lutfullah Khan and others took leave 
from the King to look after the administration of the metropolis, 
and Farrukh Siyar himself left for Shahjahanabad after one 
week. Keaching Barapul on the 4th Moharrum 1124 Hijree, 
he pitched his camp. Nawab Asad Khan with his son Zulfikar 
Khan appeared before Farrukh Siyar with hands tied together 
and were summoned before His Majesty. With his own hands 
Farrukh Siyar untied the hands of Asad Khan and Zulfikar 
Khan, spoke to them very kindly, honoured them with Khilats, 
and directed Asad Khan to go to his house at Shahjahanabad. 
He ordered Zulfikar Khan to stay out in a tent, as he had to 
make ceiiam enquiries from him. After making their obeisance 
to the King, Asad Khan and Zulfikar Khan left the Imperial 
presence, Asad Khan went to the city and Zulfikar Khan 

Confcinuea from ^ . B. 0. E. S,, 1820, p. 442* 
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waited in a tent wliicli was pitched for him outside the Imperial 
camp. Soon after some men went to him on behalf of Farrukh 
Siyar and in an angry and disdainful tone began to put questions 
to him relating to the murder of Azimushan^ Jahanclar Shah and 
Rafiul Kadr* As Zulfikar Khan was a man of great self-respect 
and was prepared to meet his deaths he replied in a haughty 
language. Farrukh Siyar^s vsoldiery then surrounded him and 
a slave of Farrukh Siyar put a noose round his neck from behind 
him and drew him to his side when he was stabbed. Moizuddin 
Jahandar Shah who was imprisoned in the fort was also 
assassinated that day. The corpse of Zulfikar Khan was tied to 
the feet of an elephant and dragged through the streets of Shah- 
phanahad with the dead body of J ahandar Shah placed on the 
hack of the elephant. Asad Khan was imprisoned and all his 
and his son, Zulfikar Khan^s wealth and properties were confiscat- 
ed and taiien possession of by Farrukh Siyar. This was the date 
of the downfall of the family of Asad Khan. Farrukh Siyar 
ordered Azizuddin the son of Moizuddin, AH Tahawwar the son 
of Azam Shah, and his younger brother Humayun Bakht to be 
blinded with a pencil applied to their eyes. On the 27th of the 
same month he entered the fort with royal grandeur. He sat 
on the throne in the morning, and all the nobles made him 
obeisance. On Saiyid Abdullah Khan he conferred the title of 
Kutuh-ul"Mulk and appointed him to the office of Prime Minister. 
On Hosain Ali Khan he conferred the title of Imam-uI-Mulfc 
and appointed him to the post of Amir-ul-Umra and the first 
Bakshy. On Muhammad Amin he conferred the title of Etmad- 
ud“daula and appointed him to the post of second Bukshy. On 
Chin Kilich Khan he conferred the title of Nkam-ul-Mulk 
and appointed him the Subadar (Viceroy) of the Deccan. On 
Khwajah Yasin he conferred the titlt of Samsam-ud-daula Khan 
Dauran, and appointed him to the post of Haft-hazari and to the 
command of 7,000 cavalry. On Ahmad Beg he conferred the 
title of Gaziuddin Khan Bahadur Ghalib Jang and appointed 
him to the post of Shast Hazari and to the command of 5,000 
cavalry. On Kazee Abdullah Turanee he confen*ed the title of 
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Eliaii ICliana Mir Jtimla and appointed him to tlie post of . Haft 
Hazari and to the command of 7^000 cavalry. On Mnhaminad 
Jafar Mnnshi vhe conferred the title of Takarnib Khan and ' 
appointed him Lord Chamberlain .and the head of the ni:im.sterisl:: 
department* ■ Saifullah Khan was given a responsible post and 
other nobles who had rendered him service in his journey 
and in the war were also given suitable posts and titles of 
distinction. 

The thought that they had placed Farmkh Siyar on the 
throne and had rendered distinguished service to him in his 
war against Moizuddin Jahandar Shah and that they w^ere men 
of great influence and position possessing formidable amiieSj^ 
turned the heads of Saiyad i^bduliah and Hossain Ali Khan^ 
and wishing to carry on the administration of the country 
vrithout the interference of all the other nobles and state func- 
tionaries, they began arrogan tly to swer in their allegiance to 
their royal master and benefactor and plotted to thwart his 
designs. The Khan Khana Mir Jumla Abdullah Turanee, 
the Etmaduddaula Mohammad Amin Khan Turanee, the 
Samsamuddaula Khan Dauran, Khwajeh Yasin, and other 
nobles who w^ere opposed to Abdullah Khan and Hossain Ali 
Khan went on intriguing till at last they succeeded in turning 
the King against them. Thus it was that the schism between 
the King and the two Saiyad brothers reached its climax. In 
the meantime Amirul Umra Hossain Ali Khan, who had been 
deputed to chastise Eajah AJit Singh Eathore succeeded in 
prevailing upon the Eajah to present money and his daughter to 
the King. Having completed his mission Hossain Ali Khan 
made his appearance before the King and presented His Majesty 
with money and the daughter of Eajah AJit Singh, But intri- 
guers w^ere busy in their wort and from the intrigues at work 
against them the two Saiyad brothers felt convinced that the 
King was plotting to arrest them. With a view, therefore, to 
23rotect their lives and properties they busied themselves in 
ec|uippmg the army, and building ramparts round their hou&esi 
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and stopiied going to the King. The relations between them 
and the King however were much strained. At last Farrukh 
Siyar^s mother at whose instance the terms o£ the mutual obli*" 
gations, between Faitukh Siyar on the one side and the two 
Saiyad brothers on the other, were settled at first, came to the 
Syeds^ house and ratified the treaty with fresh vows and 
renewed promises. The Saiyads then went to the fort and 
presented themselves before the King. They themselves asked 
for the pardon of their offences, and unfastening their swords 
from their waists placed them before the King, remarking to him; 
that if they were considered guilty both their swords and their 
necks were at His Majesty^s disposal, but if it was deemed im- 
proper to take their lives in consideration of their past services, 
they might be permitted to resign and go on a inlgrimage. 
But if the King needed their services and wanted them to 
remain with him, he should not listen to the malicious advice 
of the mischievous backbiters and put his devoted officers to 
humiliation and disgrace. 

It was at last settled that Mir Jumla be sent as Subadar of 
Bihar and the Amirul Umra sent to administer the provinces 
of the Deccan. Thus it was that Mir Jumla left for Azimabad 
as a Viceroy of Bihar, and an imperial order transferring the 
hfizam-ul-Mulk and Daud Khan from the Deccan was made 
over to Amirul Umra Hossain Ali Khan. Hossain Ali Khan 
began to make preparations for his journey to the Deccan. But 
before setting out for the place, he busied himself in arranging 
the marriage of the daughter of Raja Ajit Singh Eathore. He 
undertook this with a view to please the King and bore all the 
marriage expenses on the side of the bride. He arranged every- 
thing on a grand scale and in a right royal manner. His 
arrangements of the table, of the music hall, of the fireworks 
and illuminations were such as no pen can describe. The 
dowry and the paraphernalia were magnificent, Like an 
Indian bridegroom, Farmkh Siyar proceeded to the house of 
Amirul Umra Hossain Ali Khan with all pomp and grandeur. 
After going through the matrimonial rites, the King had his 
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nihl performed^ and then returned with the bride to the fori 
■ with band playing. ' * 

It was at this time^ in the fifth year of the reign of Fartiikh 
Siyar corresponding to the year 11£8. Hijrah that Abdus Samai 
Khan Bahadur Delair Jung, the Subadar of Lahore, captured 
after much warfare Guru Govind, the head and leader of the 
Sikhs, and sent him to the Emperor by whose order most of the 
Sikhs were killed. Soon after this, after finishing his urgent 
business, the Amirul Umra Hossain Aii Khan Bahadur left for 
the Deccan with a powerful army. Parrukh Siyar secretly wrote 
to Baud Khan to the effect that he should get rid of Hossain 
Ali Khan in the way he thought best in consideration of w^hieh 
he would be given the Viceroyalty of the whole of the Deceau. 
Daud Khan was delighted to hear this and advanced to Bijapur 
setting foith his claims to the permanent Viceroyalty of the 
Deccan. He took the Mahratta Sambaji Scindia to his side. 
Hearing of the attitude Daud Khan had taken the Amirul 
Umra Hossain AH Khan wrote to him to the effect that as the 
administration of the whole of the Deccan was vested in him 
(Hossain Ali Khan) it was meet and proper that Daud Khan 
should do him homage and come to receive him and abstain from, 
further action. Daud Khan did not accept the pjroposal of the 
Amirul Umra but defied him and advancing from Bijapur 
pitched his camp. On one side stood the Amirul Umra with 
20,000 horse and on the other Daud Khan with his army. The 
battle commenced with cannonading. Both the contending 
forces fought well. Much blood was shed and personal bravery 
ivas shown on both sides. Daud Khan was killed by a musket 
ball and his army thereupon took to flight. Amirul Umra 
gained the day and looted the camp of the enemy. All the 
things of Daud Khan'^s encampment, such as elephants, horses, 
cannons, etc., etc., came into the possession of the Amirul 
Umra. The Amirul Umra tried his best to manage the affairs 
of Biirhanpiir, and was engaged in the pacification and adminiSf* 
tiatlon of the Deccan for a long time. 
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Biiriiig tbe period Fa-rmtli Siyar soiiietimes plotted to arrest 
Qutubul Mulk and sometimes to make friends with him. When 
these double dealings reached their climax and the Amirnl 
Umra heard of them in the Deccan repeatedly^ he was compelled 
to arrange for a Journey to* Shahjahanabad. Kxitubnl Hulk sent 
word to Farriikh Siyar that he and his brother were ready to 
make obeisance to himj in ease he sent their enemy liajah Jaj^a 
Singh to his native place, and put the fort in their charge. 
Farrukh Siyar agreed, and on the 3rd Rablussanee of the same 
year, Jaya Singh left for his country. The fort was then 
put in the charge of the Syeds. With Maharajah A jit Singh 
Ratbore and other trusted man of bis, Qutiibul Mulk made 
bis entrance into the fort and turned out the servants of the 
King. Placing his own men in different places, he bolted the 
doors of the fort. When this was going on inside, Hossain Ali 
Khan stood outside the fort with his strong force. Qutixbul 
Mulk arrested the King in a treacherous manner and confined 
him in a dark room, two months after which the Syeds murdered 
him by dragging him with a noose put round his neck. Farrukh 
Siyar reigned six years four months and a few days. 

Kaii‘iid-DaLrajat and Eaifiuddaulali. 

When Farrukh’ Siyar was imprisoned by Qutubul Mulk^ 
Shamshuddin Ahul Barkat Bafiuddarajat, the son of Rafiul 
Kadr, the youngest grand son of Bahadur Shah, was placed on 
the throne. Now it was that the Syed brothers appointed on 
their own behalf the officials of the state and became the defacto 
rulers. With great disgrace, they imprisoned Etkad Khan and 
others whowere the adherents and supporters of Farrukh Siyar 
and confiscated and kept their properties. Shamshiiddaula 
Mohammad Amir Khan was retained in his post of the second 
Bakhshy and Saifullah removed and Zafar Khan appointed the 
third Bakhshy. The Viceroyalty of Malwa was given to Inti-» 
zamul Mulk. Sar Baland Khan was sent to Kabul and Saifuddin 
Khan the youngest brother of theAmirul Umra appointed the 
Faujdar of Jdoradabad# Mohammad B.aza was appointed the 
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Kiiig^’s Kaziul Kuzzut (Chief Justice) and Meer Khan Alamgiree 
the Sadras Sodoor. Horses, elephants, cash and whatever else 
was liked by Hossain Ali Khan and Abdullah Khan were taken 
by them from the Impe rial Treasury. Three months and a few 
days after Bafiuddarajat died on the 21st Eajab of the same 
year of the disease from which he was suffering from before. 

The Syt d brothers placed his brother Eafiuddaula on the 
throne and took the entire management of the country just as 
before. Daring this period Nekoo Siyar the son of Mohammad 
Akbar who was imprisoned in the Akbarabad fort w^on over the 
sentinels and the Hazaras who guarded it and raised the standard 
of revolt. Hearing of this, Hossain Ali Khan and Abdullah 
Khan took the King with them and marched with a large and 
powerful army. They captured the fort, arrested Nekoo Siyar, 
put him in prison and severely punished the guards. Rafiud- 
daulah died of consumption from which he was suffering 
since a long time. When Rahuddaulah was seriously ill, the 
Clutubul Mulk and the Amirul Umra sent their men with all 
speed to Shalijahanabal to bring prince Raushan Akhtar, the 
son of Jahan Shah. This prince was a handsome young man 
18 years old. He was forthwith brought to Akbarabad and 
placed on the throne of India on the 15th Zikad 1131 Hijree, 
under the title of NazirucLdin Mohammad Shah Ghazee amidst 
the rejoicings of the royalists. Mohammad Shah Nawab 
Kudsiya Begum, the mother of this august King, was a very 
clever woman and always seted with great tact and judgment, 
and in all matters consulted the Prime Minister, the two Syed 
brothers and respected their ojiinions. A month after she \\ent 
to Akbarabad from Shahjahanabad to see her son. The old 
servants of her husband Jahan Shah deceased wished to give 
her a public reception, but she declined the offer, and established 
cordial relations with the Syed brothers. At the instance 
of the Syed brothers it was decided that the reign of Moham- 
mad Shah be reckoned from the death of B'^arrukh Si^mr and 
that the reigns of Kaliud<iarajat and Eafiuddaula and the 
revolt of Nekoo Siyar be not taken into account. A personal . . 
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allowance of RvS. 15,000 was settled on Nawab Kudsiya Begum. 
The Golal Barab, tbe Nizarat, and the appointment depart- 
ments remained in the hands of the trustworthj- men of the 
Sjeds just as during the reign of ^ the two previous Kings. 
The eunuch, the drivers of elephants, the retijuie, the kitchen 
servants, the menials and others were appointed from among 
the servants of Abdullah Ivhaji, Himmat Khan was appointed 
by the Sj^eds as the King^s tutor. Mohammad Shah did 
everything with great caution, kept the most intimate relations 
with the Syeds and never did anything without consulting 
them. The Syeds became povverfiil and such was their 
domineering influence that they became a trouble to the jKing 
as well as to most of the nobles. The King used to talk on 
estate matters wuth Mohammad Amin Khan in the Turkish 
language, and Mohammad Amin Khan w^ould communicate 
that to Nizam-ul-Mulk till at last a dispute arose betw’een the 
Syeds and the Nizam -uhMulk, who advanced from Malwa 
with his army and crossing the Karbacla entered the Deccan. 
He captured most of the forts from the men of Amirul Umra 
and gradually came into possession of the w^hole of the Deccan. 
Amirul Umara made preparations for a journey to the Deccan 
and W’rote to Dilaw’ar Ali Khan repeatedly strongly advising 
him to oppose Nizam-uhMulk and aw^aited the reply to his 
letter. At last news reached the Amirul Umara that Dila-war 
Ali Khan was killed by Nizam-uKMiilk. This w^as a great 
ishuck to the Amirul Dmra and the Kutubiil Mulk and a matter 
of great satisfaction to Mohammad Shah and Mohammad Ainin 
Khan. Amirul Umra wushed to kill Mohammad Amin Khan 
ivho he thought was the source of these troubles ; but Kutubul 
Mulk felt scrupulous in the matter and did not agree to the 
proposal. In the meantime news came from the Deccan that 
Alum Ali Khan who acted in the Deccan as a Deputy on behalf 
of the Amirul Umra opposed Nizam -ul-Mulk oji tlie 6th 
Shawal with 50,000 horse. Alum Ali Khan fought with great 
bravery but was skin by Nizam-uI-Mulk and all his propdties 
■yMcb were left after pluhSef came into the . possession of 
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Nizam-iil«Miilk. This sad news made the Amiriil Umra and the 
Kntiibnl ■ Miilk very ansimise In , the • nieaiitiine news was 
brought that the garrison of Danlatabad had shown great kind- 
ness to the relatives o£ the iliiiiml Umra- and gave them, refuge' 
ill the fort before the arrival of ISiizam-nl-Miilkks force, ' Heaiiiig: 
this , Amirnl. Umra felt miieh relieved/' Biit at the same ' time ^ 
he heard that Moharaz Khan, the Subadar of Haidrabad, and 
Dilawar Khaii who,w’'ere brothers-in4aW'^(IIaiiiziilf) joined the 
Nizamiil Mnlk, After much consideration it was decided that 
Kiitnbiil Mulk should remain at Shahjahanahad to act for the 
King and that Hosain Ali Khan should go to the Deccan 
wvith the King with a vierv to chastise Nizam-ul-Miilk, This 
being determined Amiriil Umra began to equip his army. At 
last the Amirul Umra set out for the Deccan with the King 
and such other Rajahs as had acknowledged allegiance to him ; 
and with 50,000, horse and strong force of infantry and artillery 
Amirul Umra himself pitched his camp four miles from Akbara- 
bad. Before taking leave of the King, Iviitubul Miilk wished 
to celebrate the tiniversary of His Majesty's coronation w'hich 
w^as to take place on the 1 5th Zikad. Hosain Ali Khan did 
[not agree to this, took the King with him. and pitched his 
military camp at Fatehpur which W'as the first halting station* 
After a stay of three or four days he left for the Deccan, Kiituhiil 
Mulk leaving for Shahjahanahad. 

As the King had no hand in the administration, nay in 
fact was placed on the throne by the Syeds, Mohammad Amin 
Khan and the other Turkoman nobles were very anxious of 
Amirul Umra. They plotted to assassinate him in the way ' 
because they felt sanguine that Nizani-uKMulk would either 
be defeated or killed when opposed by the Amirul Umra, 
This was a hazardous undertaking, and no one w^as ooiisidered 
to be entrusted with the work. It is said that Mohammad 
Amin Khan took into his confidence a Syed of Nishapore 
named Mohammad Amir Saadat Khan, who w^as in the army. 
Mohammad Amir selected Mir Haider Kaslighari a desperate 
dashing young man for the. work. Now a conspiracy of the 
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tiien was formed, and it was determined after mature delibera* 
tion that Mir Haider should not be deputed to the work. This 
desperate character kept with him a complaint drawn up 
against Mohammad Amin Khan, and taking a companion whom 
he considered to be the bravest and the fiercest of his associates, 
he departed. Now it was that Mir Hyder appeared on Wednes- 
day, the 6th Zilhij 1132 Hijree ac a halting place seventy miles 
distant from Patehpore, at a time when the Amirul TJmra was 
as usual going to his military camp in a palky, after having 
reached the King to his royal camp. M ir Hyder taking the 
eomplamt in his hand raised it, and began to complain loudly 
like ordinary complainants and to abuse Mohammed Amin 
Khan. The retinue of the Amirul Umra prevented the man from 
approaching their master. But fate would not have it and 
Amirul Umra permitted the man to approach him. Mir Hyder 
and his companion dismounted from their steeds and appro.iched 
the palky of Amirul Urni-a. They made over the complaint 
to him, and ran holding the edges of his palky wdth their 
hands. When the Amirul Umra was engaged in reading the 
complaint, Mir Hyder drew a poniard from his belt and stabbed 
him in his heart, causing instantaneous death. But even in 
that moment Amirul Umra kicked the assassin in his heart 
saying “ Man! why don^t you kill the king?^^ The force 
of the kick gave a rocking motion to the palky and the corpse 
of the Amirul Umra fell to the ground. In the meantime 
Nurullah Khan the cousin of Amirul Umra struck down the 
murderer with his sword. The companion of Mir Hyder slew 
Nurullah Khan and Mir Ashraf slew the companions of Mir 
Hyder. Other Moghals now came crowding together and 
severing the heads of Amirul Umra and Nui-nllah Khan from 
their bodies brought them before the King. 

At the instance of Mohammad Amin Khan and other nobles, 
the King mounted on an elephant, pai-aded his army and 
pre^red himself for war. No sooner Izzat Khan the nephew of 
Amirul Umra heard of bis uncle's murder than he marched 
against the King two pr ,&t»e thousand ho that he could 
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procure in such hot haste. On the other side Haider Kulf Khan 
the Darogha of the King^s artillery eommeneed eannonading. 
The Kiog^s musket^vrs reduced the number of the enemy. But 
Izmt Khan rushed on fightiog with great valour and int^epidit 3 ^ 
Qaiiiriidin Khan and Saadat Khan came to the assistance of 
Haider Kiili Khan and fought bravely. Mohammad Shah 
himself shot arrows on the army. At this time Samsam- 
uddaula came to the King^s assistance. It so happened that 
the musket ball of some of Haider Kiili Khan'^s men hit Izzat 
Khan on some delicate part of his body causing instantaneous 
death. His army took to flight and all the wealth and property 
of the Amirul Umra that was left after plunder came into 
the possession of the King. The victorious King entered the 
royal camp wdth pomp and grandeur, and all the distinguished 
nobles presented His Majest}^ with iiazar and conveyed to him 
their most loyal and humbl#^ congratulations. The well-wishers 
of the King now felt much delighted at the thought that the 
King was quite free from the influence of Amirul Umra 
Mohammad Amin Khan and other nobles, however, ]>erformed 
the funeral ceremon^% of the Amirul Umra, Nurullah Khan and 
Izzat Khan. The^" put their corpses into green velvet-covered 
boxes, and after saying the funeral prayers (Nimaz Janaza) 
had their coffins carried to Barah under the guard of two horse- 
men so that the last remains of the illustrious men may find 
their restingplaee in their family burial ground. After finish- 
ing these wmiks the King, in recognition of his valuable services 
conferred upon Mohammad Amin Khan the title of Wazirul 
Mulk Zafar Jang, the post of Minister, and the position of 
Hasht-Hazari and granted him the privilege of keeping 8,000 
horse. On Kliwajah Yasin Sumsamuddaulah Khan Dauran 
he conferred the title of Amirul Umra and the position of 
Hasht Hazeri, granted him the privilege of keeping 8,000 
horse and gave him other jagirs. Qamruddin Khan the son 
of Mohammad Amin Khan was appointed the second Baklishy 
and the head of the bathing depaiiment and honoured, with 
the position of Haft Hazari. ' Haider Quli Khan was given the' 
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position of Haft Hazaii, and the privilege of IveepJng G^OOO 
torse;, and the title of Nasir Jang was conferred upon him. 
The title of Bahadur was conferred upon Saadat Khan. He 
was honoured with the position of Panj Hazari and allowed 
to beep Xakkara (musical instruments resembling drum, etc.) 
In the same manner royal favours were conferred upon Zafar 
Khan and the other servants and dependants of the King, 
according to their respective positions and stations in life. 

Sj^ed Abdullah Khan had reached eighty miles from Shah- 
jahanabad when he heard the news of his younger brother 
Syed Hassan Ali Khan's murder. This was really an unbear- 
able shock to him, and he was overwhelmed wdth grief. But 
ambition got the better of him, and he resolved to kill his 
master and benefactor and at once proceeded to Shahjahanabad. 
On his arrival at Shahjanababad he felt that the King^s 
power was undisputed, that the adherents by -whom he was 
supported had made common cause, and that, above all, his 
own army was demobilised. It was therefore, he thought, that 
wdth a view to oppose the King snceessfiilly it was necessary that 
he should have a prince of royal family on his side. With this 
object in view he reh;ased prince Sultan Ibrahim, son of Rafiul 
Kadr and grandson of Bahadur Shah from confinement, and 
placed him on the throne. Abdiillaii Khan moreover bestowed 
favours on the nobles resident in Shahjahanabad and gained 
them over to his side. He paid each of them from forty to fifty 
thousand rupees and generally assisted themtill at last he could 
engage 90,000 horse in his service which cost him immensely. 
With all pomp and grandeur he took Sultan Ibrahim wdth 
him, and on the 16th Zilhij of the same year advanced from 
Shajahanabad. Espeeting the arrival of the Sardars of Baraha 
he proceeded by slow marches till Chiraman J ath and the other 
Zamindars joined him at BaloL After passing the village of 
Shahpore Mohammad Shah pitched his camp, so much so that 
the two opposing forces were at a very short distance from each 
other. Mohammad Khan Bankash with 3,000 horse and Aziz 
, Jan Khan Bohilla and. Khan "^th their fprees Joined the 
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royal eamp» ' Maharajah Jaya Singh also sent His Majesty 
a reinforcement of aboiit 4,000 horse* The whole army of the 
King consisted of 15,000. civalry and 10,000 irrfaiitiy in :addi- ;, 
tioii to artillery. After the oj)posing forces were aligned, fight 
co,iiimeneed and eannonading followed. The 'strLig,gIe eontiiiiieci V 
from dawn to sunset, causing great carnage and bloodshed* 
When niglit set in Abdullah Khan retired into his camp which 
wnis guarded on all sides with his troops. 

Mohammad Shah remained mounted on his elephant the 
whole of the night, with his force suiToundiiig him. But Haidar 
Quli Khan, the Harogha of the royal artillery, slowly adv^anced 
his guns and cannonaded all the night through. This cannon- 
ading produced a very deadly effect on the enemy and many 
of them were slain and wounded and most of them took 
to flight. -At daybreak only about 15,000 out of 100,000 

horse were left wdth Abdullah Khan. Now Abdullah 
Khan mounted an elephant, and marshalling his troops, 
renewed the struggle, which raged most furiously. At about 
noin H lider Gaii Khan, Samsamudaiilah Khan^, Dauran 
Khan, Ahmad Khan BankasL and other nobles of the court 
advanced and fought wn'th wonderful courage and bravery. 
At the time when the battle was fiercely raging Syed Abdullah 
Khan, hopiog to force back the imperial forces, dismounted from 
his elephant and with some Baraha Syeds stood sword in hand. 
Seeing the elephant of Abdallah Khan without a rider the 
imperial army thought that Abdullah Khan %vas killed, and 
made a dash on the remnant of the forces of Najmiiddin Khan 
who ivas incapacitated from the wounds he had received. Haider 
Gull Khan and Samsamuddaiila rushed on Syed Abdullah 
Khan. The reniaoiing forces took to flight. At this time an 
arrow hit the forehead of Abdullah Khan. Haider Quli Khan 
recognised Abdullah Khan from a distance and captured him 
while some people captured Najmuddin Khan. Both these 
brothers were brought on an elephant before the KingJlBut 
the magnanimous monareh was touched at the sight 
them over to Haider Guli Khan with instructions to keep 
' in safe custody, , ' 
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The King was victorious, and the high functionaries of the 
state presented him with nazars and conveyed to him their 
loyal and hearty congratulations. The victory was celebrated 
m a royal manner amidst the rejoicings of the peoide. The 
successful monarch entered the royal tent and the troops 
refreshed themselves after the fatigue of the battle Whatever 
of the properties of Abdullah Khan was left after plunder, went 
into the imperial treasmy ; and the Syeds themselves had to pay 
the full penalty of their crime. Sultan Ibrahim fled from the 
battlefield, but was eventually captured, brought before the 
King, and confined like a royal pri.«oner. When peace was re- 
established Mohammad Shah bestowed favour on the nobles and 
the state functionaries. He honoured each and all with jagirs 
and khillats. On the 16th Moharrum he proceeded to the 
capital and on the 22nd Moharrum 1183 Hijrah he made his 
public entry into the metropolis through the A jmere gate with 
a pomp and splendour which deserves a minute and graphic des- 
cription. The royal procession was accompanied by elephants 

decked in gold and silver ornaments, and clad in rich and 
embroidered tapestries with gold and ornamented takhtrawan, 
adorned with gold and embroidered coverings placed on them. 
The royal army and the nobles and grandees fully armed, pro- 
ceeded in respectful anaybefore His Imperial Majesty. Well 
trained horses in rich and beautiful attire passed along the pro- 
cession. The King seated in all his magnificence in a golden 
domedary placed on the back of a huge elephant distributed gold 
mohurs amongst the poor and the needy and thus gave a finishing 
touch to the same which presented a unique and dazzling spec- 
tacle to the overjoyed populace. Nawab Kudsia Begum, the 
king's mother and the other ladies of the harem gave in alms 
golden and silver trays full of gold and silver coins in honour 
of the accession. They formed rings round him and offered to 
him their congratulations. By the end of the very month 
Saefuddaullah, Abdus Samad Khan Bahadur, Delar Jang and 
his son Zakiya Khan and Aziz Khan, who by the King's order 

were coming from Lahore ;to meet His Majesty but who owing 
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to the long distance of the scene of action from Lahore, could 
not take part in the battle, presented themselves before the 
King, who honoured them with khillat and other gifts. 

Raja Jay a Sing and Rajah Girdhar Bahadur presented them- 
selves before His Majesty in the beginning of the month of 
Safer of the same 3 ^ear and became recipients of royal favour. 
The loyal congratulations of the Nizarnul-Mulb, expressed in 
a representation, 'wbich was in replj" to the royal lirman, had 
reached His Majesty. A representation from Murshid Quli Khan 
the Viceroy of Bengal, with treasure and presents, also arrived 
at this time. I'he title of Moizuddaullah was given to Haider 
Guli Khan in addition to that of Nasir Jang. Jafar Khan got 
the title of Raushanuddaullah, and Saaclat Khan Bahadur Jang 
was made the Darogah . During this period after a service of three 
months and twenty-two days, Mohammad Amin fell ill and 
died. On the 22nd Rabiussanee the third year of the coronation 
Enayet Ullab Khan Alum Geeri was appointed the minister, 
Saefuddaulah Abdus Samad Khan Vieero}^ of Lahore took leave 
and Kamruddin Khan w^as appointed Etmaduddaula a title 
formerly enjoyed by his father. Haider Quli Khan got the 
distinction of Piroz Jang and Saadat Khan Bahadur Jang was 
appointed Governor of Akbarahad. Mohammad Khan Bankash 
was appointed Governor of Allahabad, On the night of Tuesday 
the 19th of Safar 1134 Mohammad Shah was married to 
princess Zamania, daughter of Parrukh Siyar, with royal 
pomp and splen dour. Just as is the custom in India there were 
grand festivities, dancing party, music and display of fire works 
and princess Zamania was installed as the Empress of India. 
Nizamul-Mulk siarted from the Deccan and reached Shah- 
Jahanabad and on the 11 th of Rabiussani of the same year 
appeared before His Majesty. On the 5th of Jamadilawal of 
the same year, he was appointed to the responsible post of the 
Prime Minister. On the 3rd of Jamadiul Abhir the Id festival 
was duly celebrated and on Thursday the 6t!i Rajah of the same 
year Raja Gujar Mai was appointed the Dewan of the private 
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estates of tlie Emperor. On tlio 9th of the same ^ month Shaikh 
Sad all all was appointed Dew an of the Imperial Office. ^ 

As Haider Kiili Khan w^as- acting against the wdshes of ; 
Nizain-tii-Mnlk, the Emperor sent liiinto the province of Giijrat.' 
The Khan administered the province so effieieiitly that he ex- 
celled. his ' predecessor in eveij respect and in a very short time ■ 
confiscated the house and property of a rieli millionaire Abdul 
Gafur Khan. He improved his own Jagirs and the revenues 
of Gujarat and collected a vast amount of treasure. The 
success achieved by him gradually turned his head and he 
began liketbe famous Syeds to think of making himself master 
of the whole empire. He began to devise plans for clisgracing 
Nizam-ul“Miilk. The King therefore removed him from Guja- 
rat and conferred the sanad of vieeroyalty on Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
On the ;Mnd Safar 1135 Nizam-iil-Mulk started for Gujarat. 
Barhanul-mulk Sabdat Mi Khan w^as transferred from the 
province of Akbarabad and Raja Jaya Sing was appointed 
in his place. Burhamil -Mulk was appointed viceroy of Oiidh. 
On the death of Chiraman Jath his landed property was made 
over to Eadan Singh and Raja Girdliar Bahadur was appointed 
viceroy of Malwa. Nizamml-Miilk^ wliile going to Gujarat^ 
devised a plan. He WTote inflammatory letters to the Turani 
and Afghan chiefs of Haider Qiili Khan and they rebelled 
against him . Kizam-ul-Mulk arrived near Gujarat. Haider Quli 
Khan seeing the hostile attitude of his military officers and 
finding himself too weak to meet Nizamml-Mulk successfully 
feigned illness and gave out that he was suffering from a sort 
of mania. He shut himself up in a ladies^ litter and started to- 
w^ards the King. Nizam-ul-Mulk arrived in Giijrat and busied 
himself in the administration of the province. After the execu- 
tion of necessary works he appointed his unde as a deputy at 
Gujarat and directed his attention towards iHalwa. He placed 
his cousin in charge of the province hs his deputy and himself 
returned to the King. Haider Quli Khan returned to Shah- 
Jahanabad and i^took his abode in his house. On the 13th of 
Jamdiiilakhiw 1185 was the new year hs day and Keko SJya 
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breathed his last on this day. Imperial favours were bestowed 
on Haider Qnli Khan who was appointed viceroy of A j mere. 
Haider Quli Khan who was a brave warrior and an old enemy of 
Eaja Ajet Singh attacked him with great force and in the end 
of Shaban of the same year defeated him and took possession 
of his province, Nizam-ul-Mulk was an ambitions man and 
wanted everything, such as influence^ position, and power for 
himself to the exclusion of other ministers and nobles. Ha 
was unpopular both with the King and the court nobles. He too 
had reason to be dislieartened and discontented. But shrewd as 
he was, he did not think it politic to raise the standard of revolt j 
at the same time kept himself aloof from the King and tried to 
find some excuse for resigning the post of Prime Minister. His 
motives were understood both by the King and nobles and he 
was offered the viceroyalty of the Deccan. He then appeared 
before the King and asked His Majesty^s permission to start for 
his province. The King was most pleased to give the permission. 
Nizam^ul* Mulk proceeded towards the Deccan. On arrival 
he began to try his strength with Mobaraz Khan, Viceroy of 
Burhampore, who had become unruly and, by the grace of God^, 
he defeated him. The gold mohiirs and other presents that 
were received on the completion of the conquest with the booty 
that had been collected by Mobaraz Khan \vere ^ent to the King 
and Nizam-iil-Mulk busied himself in the administration of his 
province with zeal and energy. 

Seven months after the departure of Nizam ml- Mulk to the 
Deccan, Kamriiddin Khan was appointed to the post of Prime 
Minister. The King called back Haider Qiili Khan from 
Ajmere and conferred upon him the post of Mir Atishi. Azim- 
ullah Khan who was stationed at Malwa as the deputy of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk was removed, and he returned to Shahjahanabad. At 
the instigation of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Hamid Khan the Viceroy of 
Gujrat revolted. He confiscated and brought into his posses- 
sion the jagirs of the big IJmras of Gujrat. The King's courtiers 
were informed of this. They held a consultation among them* 
selves and decided to crush Hamid Khan. Sar Bal^iid ^han 
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was appointed to the Viceroyalty of Gujrat. A crore of rupees 
from the public treasury was given to him for miltary expendi- 
ture and on his recommendation Najmuddin AH Khan brother of 
Qutbul Mulk who had passed his life in prison was released and 
ordered to aeeomj)any him. Sar Bahiiid Khan and Najmuddin 
Ali Khan took leave of the King and both mounted the elephant 
and came to their camp. The old soldiers of the Syecls and those 
of his friends crowded round Najmuddin Ali Khan and were 
made into a decent army. Sar Baland Khan was an old and 
experienced chief, and a recognised friend of the soldiers. 
There was not a single province in India where he had not served 
as viceroy. His old friends and servants came and collected 
round him and formed into a decent army. On his own authority 
he sent an appointment letter to Shujaat Khan Gujrati and 
apjiointed him his deputy. But Shujaat Khan in his struggle 
with Hamid Khan was slain in the battlefield His brother 
Kustom Ali Khan with some Mahratla chiefs then attacked 
Hamid Khan but he too was killed. At last Mobarazul-M ulk 
Sar Baland Khan with Najmuddin Ali Khan started for Gujrat 
and after a pitched battle defeated Hamid Khan. Hamid Khan 
fled from Gujrat to Nizam-ul-Mulk. Sar Baland Khan entered 
Ahmadnagar and took up the work of administration. At the 
instigation of Nizam-ul-Mulk some chiefs joined Hamid Khan 
and marched towards Guji-at. The extending armies met with- 
in the boundaries of Gujrat. Hamid Khan and the Mahratta 
chiefs an-ayed on one side and Sar Baland Khan and Najmuddin 
Ali Khan on the other. But the latter gained the victory and 
the former fled and did not take breath till they had gone beyond 
the precincts of Gujtat. As Sar Baland Khan had to keep a 
large army, the King had to remit to him rupees five lakhs per 
mouth for its upkeep. But when His Majesty heard the news 
of the victory he ordered the army to be disbanded and the 
remittance of money to be stopped. Eauslianuddaulah Bahadur 
used to draw 1 2 lakh of rupees a year from the imperial treasury 
for expenses in Cabul, and as he used to send only half the 
amount to the Viceroy of Cahul and misappropriated the rest 
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tlie . imperial 'accountants ' detected ' the defalcation 
and brought the matter to the. .notice, of tlie King, His. 
Majesty, ordered that , .Raushanuddaulah be'a.sked.to render 
account,. , .Two cro,res of m|)ees' w'hieh lie. had misappropriated 
was asked for from him on' behalf of,. the King. Finding no 
other alternative, liaushimuddaulah refunded two erores of 
rupees to the imperial treasury, . He was removed from his ' 
post and Shamsiiddiilah was appointed in his place, Shah 
Abdul Gafur a wealthy man incurred the displeasure of the 
King by his misbehaviour and he was sent ■ to Bengal as 
a prisoner. His house and properties were confiscated and their 
eftects, amounting to two erores of impees, w^ere remitted to the 
imperial treasury. Through the inter ventioii of Shamsuddiilah 
Raja Abliay Singh Rathore was appointed viceroy of Gujrat. 
Sar Baland Khan was removed. Kaja Abhay Singh went to 
Gujrat and Sar Baland Khan came back to Shahjahaiiabad 
where he begao to lead a retired life. During the ineiimbency 
of Raja Abhay Singh Kathore as viceroy of Gujrat the Slahrat- 
tas began to create mischief ; and after the death of Girdhar 
Bahadur and tlie murder of Daya Bahadur, Ihiji Rao Mahratta 
took possession of the province of Malwa. On the recommen- 
dation of Raja Jay Singh and Sliamsauddiillah, Baji Rao 
Mahratta wms formally appointed viceroy of Malwa by the King, 
who sent him a letter of appointment. Abhay Singh was 
removed from Giijrat and the province was mule over to the 
Mahr.ittas. Mohimund Khan was dismissed from the viceroy- 
alty of Allahabad as he was defe ited in battle by the Bimdelis, 
In the year Hijri Ivhanezad Khan, son of Sar Baland Khan 
was appointed viceroy of Allahabad, and iMohaaimad Khan 
viceroy of Shabjahanabad breathed his last. Haider Quli Khan 
was burnt to death in the room in which he was sleeping and 
Najmuddin Ali Khan died a natural death. Owing to the 
deaths of HaiJer Quli Khan and Najmuddin Ali Khan the posts 
of Mir Atashe and the viceroyalty of AJmere were given to 
Mozaffar Khan, brother of Shamsauddullah. BaJi Rao Mahratta 
had established himself in tie province of Malwa and Gujrat* 
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He beeame refractory and began to create miscbief in various 
places especially in the iieighboiirhoocl o£ Gwalior and tiie 
province of Akbarabad. As be began to plunder and spread 
devastation all rounds with tbe permission of the King, Aniirnl 
TJmra Samsanddaiillah, Etniadnddaiillah Kamniddin Khan and 
other leading nobles wdth about forty thousand horse and 
cannons, etc., marched against him. After punishing Malhar Eao 
Mahratta, Burhanul Mulk, viceroy of Oudb, joined the army of 
Amirul Dmra and Mohammad Bakhsh Khan did the same. On 
the Sth Zilhij 1149 Baji Eao Mahratta arrived at Talukahad 
and plundered the Hindus of Shahjahanabad who had assembled 
there for worship. In the night Baji Eao stopped near the 
tomb of Khwaja Outubuddia and on the next morning pillaged 
the town of Palam and raised the standard of revolt in that 
neighbourhood. On hearing this some of the nobles of the 
court, such as Amir Khan and Eaja Bakht Mai, etc., came out of 
the city with their own forces and attacked the enemy. But 
they could do nothing. By this time the imperial army and 
other lords of the neighbourhood arrived and Baji Rao Mahratta 
retreated. Etmadaddaulah Kamruddin Khan also arrived 
at this time, and after fighting with the Mahrattas went to 
Shahjahanabad. Burhanul JIulk, Samsamuddaula, Mohammad 
Khan Bankash and other nobles who had already proceeded to 
meet the enemy also arrived, Baji Rao Mahratta was confoun- 
ded and fled to Malwa and the leading nobles returned to the 
King. Na\vab Samsamuddaulah through the mediation of 
Eaja Jaye Singh proposed terms of peace to Baji Rao and the 
King himself sent conciliatory letters to Nizamul Mulk and 
asked him to come to his court. Nizamul Mulk started from the 
Deccan and proceeded towards Delhi. Samsamuddaulah heard 
of Ithis. Ill order that Nizam-ul-Mulk may not intervene in 
the treaty with the Mahrattas, he hastily concluded a treaty of 
peace with Baji Rao on the promise of the payment of ehauth 
and thus concluded the business. On the 16th of Rabiulawwal 
1150 ;N arrived at Shahjahanabad and appeared 

before the King. ^ ‘ Baja Java Singh and Baji Rao Mahratta 
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were reiiiovetl from the viceroyalty of Akbarabad/ aiid/ Ma 
and Gaziiiddiii Khan son of Nizam»iil-?dnlk was appointed to the 
post. , .Having taken leave of. the King, Nizam-nl-Miilk started 
.towards Akbarabad with all speed, 'and a.ri’ived at Gwalior. 

.. Baj.i Rao. also ..arrived in ..that lo.eality with a . large ariiiv. At 
. this time Nizam-iil-Miiikdieard the' iievrs that Nadir Shah King 
of Persia had arrived/ in close proximity to Delhi. , He thought 
it better to make peace with the Mahrattas and went back to 
Shahjahanabad and conveyed the iievrs to the Kiiig. 

.... After having subjugated the Afghans in the year 1150. 
Hijree Nadir Shah directed his ■ attention towards Kariahar, 
the fort of which was in the possession of Hosain the Afghan j 
Nadir Shah beseiged the fort and lay encamped round it for 
seven months. In front of the fort lie built a city called 
Nadirabad. At last he took the fort by assault and sent Hosain 
to primn He niiirdered the Afghans indiscriminately ; and as 
he thought that Gazni and Kabul were the strongholds of the 
Afghans, he marched towards KabiiL He took the fort, slaying 
the officers of the garrison. He remained at Kabul for seven 
months. Prom Kabul he proceeded to^^ards Jalalabad and 
made a general massacre there. Nasir Khan the Viceroy of 
.Kabul at. last formally acknowledged Nadiras supremacy. 
Nadir now made his waj^ towards Peshawar, and arriving at 
Peshawar plundered the place.. ■ After crossing* the river Attock 
he arrived at Lahore. Zekaryia Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, 
after some light was obliged to submit. From Lahore Nadir 
Shah started for Shahjahanabad.- On hearing the news 
Mohammad Shah came out of Shahjahanabad with a large 
army ; and the Amirul Urnra- Sainsamiiddaiilali, Nizamiil-Miilk, 
Etmadiiddaulah, minister Kamruddin Khan and otliers arrived 
at...Kam,aL Letters were sent. to Rajah, ..Jaye Singh and .his.son. 
and Raja Rathore, etc., but 'none of them arrived. Burhaniil- 
Mulk was very anxiously awaited. Nadir Shall also made his 
appearance at KaniaL On the -loth of Zikad 1151 Hijree 
Burhamil-Mulk arrived. . He, W' as ■ ordered to collect his army 
near Amirul Umra^. ...Burhanul-Mulk had arrived at thft 
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appointed place and was waiting to find out his camp when all 
of a sudden he heard that his military camp was attacked by the 
soldiers of Nadir Shah. JBurhanul-Mulk was confounded and 
sent word to Samsaimiddaulah. Samsaniuddaulah communicated 
the message of Burhanul-Mulk to Nizam -ul-Mulk. Nizam-ul-» 
Mulk said in reply that it was close upon evening and the army 
of Burhanul-Mulk which had just arrived had not taken rest and 
that therefore it was not desirable to take the field at the time. 

Burhanul-Mulk should remain stationary and made no haste. 
The artillery would be placed in the van and a general attack 
made the next day, Mohammad Shah sent this reply to 
Sanisamuddaulah. Suspecting Nizm-ul-Mulk^s negligence and 
inactivity Samsaniuddaulah sent word to the King that he was 
going to the assistance of Burhanul-jMulk, Burhanul-Mulk, he 
said, must have advanced far, and came in contact wdth the 
enemy and it was highly improper that a trusted servant of His 
Majesty should fall into the hands of the enemy. Sending this 
message to the King, Samsamuddaulah mounted an elephant and 
marched towards the battlefield. The brothers, the sons, the 
relatives and the attendants of Samsamuddaulah also mounted 
their elephants and advanced towards the scene of action, 
with cavalry in addition to the infantry and artillery. 

Samsamuddaulah arrived at Mohammad Amir Khan's camp 
with his force, which, after some halt, was arranged in battle 
array. Nadir Shah on the other hand divided his force into two 
columns, one column he left to guard his camp, and leading the 
other, divided it into three divisions. Of these three divisions 
one he commanded himself and the others he put under the 
command of his officers. The column of the Kazalbash then 
made a fierce attack, giving no time to Samsamuddaulah to 
make his arrangements. It at once took possession of the 
enemy's artillery and pounced upon the enemy. The Indian 
commander also dashed into the enemy's forces, the result of 
which was that the battle raged furiously; carnage and 
bloodshed were terrible. The Kazalbash made a fearful 
?la\^liter and Samsamiiddaulah^s brothers, sons and officers 
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Were 4ll ■ slain. -Tlie Eazalbasli- 'gained tlie vi.etorj :aBd tlie 
'.Indian amj was' routed. The commander of tbe ■ Indian army 
receiv.ed serious injuries. ■ He fell unconseious in Ms 'liowdah. 
But the elephant driver managed to drive away the elephant 
from the scene of action. It is said that in this fierce battle^ 
the distinguished officers of the SamsamuddauIaMs army such as 
MozafEer Ehan^ brother of Samsamiiddaulah^ Mirza Ramzan the 
eldest son of Samsamuddaulah, ■ Ali Eamid Klian^. Shahzacl 
Khan^ Yadgar Khan, Mirza Akil Beg, etc., were slain'. The 
Amirul Umra with some other men was brought to the King'^s 
camp, lying wounded and unconscious in his ' howdah. 
Etmaduddaulah, Nizam -ul-Mulk and the eunuchs of the royal 
harem stood round the Amirul Umra and wdth a heavy heait; 
prayed for his recovery. Samsamuddaulah regained conscious- 
ness, opened his eyes, and said I have brought on my own 
destruction. You ought to know now as to what is best'. 
for you, But this much I must say, that neither the King' 
should go to see Nadir Shah nor should Nadir Shah be allow’ed 
to come to Shahjahanabad. At whatever cost it may be, the 
evil must be averted/^ Saying this, he expired* As his friends 
and lieutenants were all killed, Burhanul-Mult, who alone was 
fightiog in the battlefield, was captured by Kazalbash and 
taken to Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah treated him kindly. IThen 
evening fell, Nadir Shah returned from the battlefield and 
came to the place where his army lay encamped. When 
Burhanul-Mulk heard the news of the death of Samsamuddaulah 
he was glad at heart as he was desirous of succeeding to the post. 
Finding a suitable opportunity he made a reasonable p)roposal 
to Nadir Shah who agreed to make peace and return back if 
two crotes of rupees were paid to him. Burhanul-Mulk wrote 
to Nizam-ul-Mulk and the King about the proposal w’hich both 
the King and Nizam-ul-Mulk accepted. Next day Nizam-ul- 
Mulk through the help of Burhanul-Mulk approached Nadir 
Shah and ratified the proposal and returned to Mohammad Shah 
highly gratified at the success he had achiered. The' King was 
very pleased U" hear of thi^- unexpected new?, with the tmuli 
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that Nizani'til-Miilk was appointed Amiriil ITmra. On Siinday' 
the £0th Mohammad Shah accompanied by Nizam-iil-Mnlk paid 
a visit to Nadir Shah. As soon as Mohammad Shah arrived 
near the Persian troops Nadir Shah sent his son Mirza Nasrullah 
to receive him. Mirza Nasrullah paid the highest respect to 
Mohammad Shah and brought him to his father. Nadir Shah 
stepped forward to receive him. The usual formality of shaking 
hands was gone through. Nadir Shah gave him a seat by his 
side oil the same carpet and treated him in right -royal style. 
He then bid him a heai-ty farewell. Mohammad Shah returned 
to his military camp, Burhanul-Mulk was very much dissatis- 
fied with the appointment of Nizam-ul-Mulk as Amiml Umra^ 
as he himself coveted the post. Out of mere Jealousy he made 
a regular plot against the King. He went to Nadir Shah 
and impressed ujion him that considering the wealth of India 
two crores of rupees was too smaU an amount to satisfy 
a conqueror like him. He (Bmhanul-Mulk) could personally 
make a present of that sum to His Majesty, and if His Majesty 
agreed to go to Shahjahanabad, which was eighty miles distant 
from the place, His Majesty would be able to collect much more 
wealth from the houses of the King, the Prime Minister, the 
Nizam -iil-Mulk and other nobility and gentry of the town. 
Nadir Shah was very glad to hear this. He sent for Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and said Please ask Mohammad Shah to see me again 
Nizara-iiI-Mulk said in reply that it was against the ordinary 
canons of morality to break the contract w’'hich had been entered 
into. Nadir Shah said that he was not going to break it. He 
only wanted that Mohammad Shah might see him again, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk wrote a letter to the effect to the King. Moham- 
mad Shah had to agree and he mounted a takhtrawan and 
accompanied by Amir Khan Motamaduddaulah, Mohammad 
Ishaq Khan and other associates proceeded to the camp of Nadir 
Shah, Nadir Shah accommodated Mohammad Shah in a tent 
which was specially pitched for him and asked him to send 
for all his attendants, ofBeers, ladies of the harem and others 
whom he liked and remain with Ms army comfortably and 
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;' without fear of molestatiou/ He toH the soldiers of Mohammad 
Shall that they had, full liberty to remain there or to go to their 
■ home at Shahjahanabad. Mohammad Shah had all his wants 
supplied^ and .Etmaduddaulah the Prime Minister rras also 
comfortably aeeommodated, ' At last Nadir Shah aceoinpanied 
by Mohammad Shah entered the fort of Shahjahanabad on 
Thursday the 8th ZiihiJ' llSL The courtiers and the oM 
soldiers of Mohammad Shah, went to their homes. On the^ 
day of Iduzoha prayers were said in the Juma Masjid in 
the name of Nadir Shah. -On the 11th of the same month 
the people of Shahjahaiiabad spreai a rumour that Nadir Shah 
was dead. In ' a moment the news travelled througli the 
whole town^ in spite of the fact that he was sitting in the' 
fort in a large assembly with a portion of his army encamped 
round the fort and a poidion on the bank of the river Jamna. 
As soon as the news was received by the city mob they 
took up arms and began to create trouble. They went to 
the extent of looting the properties of the Kazalbashes^ nay even 
killed some. When the news reached Nadir Shah he sent order to 
his troops to come out of their camp and assemble at one place 
and put the Indians to the sword if they created any more 
mischief. The whole night was passed in a regular aifray. In 
the morning Nadir Shah came out of the fort and took his' 
seat in the mosque of Raushanuddaalah and ordered a general 
massacre. At midday when the number of people t;illed was ■ 
enormous, Nadir Shah uttered Halt# Peace which had the- 
instantaneous effect of putting a stop to the human slaughter. 
Nadir Shah retired to the fort and the remaining people of' 
Shahjahanabad got a new lease of life. After a few days- 
Burhanul Mulk died of carbuncle. Slier Jung who had come'' 
with two thousand horse to receive two erores of rupees took- 
the money and made it over' to Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah did' 
the favour ' of sparing the jewels and ornaments found in tho 
harem of the King and did not take a single farthing out of it. 
But the property, cash, gold mdhui|jewels and other things founT 
outside, he divided into two equal shares. After inspection om 
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share he gave to Mohammad Shah and the other he took himBelf. 
The peacock throne which was 'adorned with jewels and .the 
construction of which had cost an enormous sum of money 
he brought to his own use. He also took large' sums of money 
'from Nizamul Mulk^ Eamruddin Khan and other leading noHes 
and millionaires of the town. But he did not take anything 
from the second son of Nawab Samsamuddaulah and spared 
all his property. Before the other nobles had sent in their 
tribute to Nadir Shah^ Mirza Ashari, the second son of Sam- 
samuddaulah made a list of all his cash and property amounting 
to more than a crore of rupees and sent it for inspection to Nadir 
Shah through the diwan of his father Baja Himmat Singh^ 
who was the grandfather of the author (Maharaja Kalj’-an 
Singh) Mirza Zaki the ^Minister also accompanied Eaja Himmat 
Singh. Nadir Shah called lEaja Himmat Singh into his 
presence and treated him very kindly. He remarked that con- 
sidering the bravery, energy and fidelity of Amirul Umara Khan- 
clauran and the reward for his services, and remembering the 
fact that iiohammad Shah had no other soldier of equal valour 
and self-sacrifice, he was very favourably impressed by him. 
Eaja Himmat Singh availed himself of the 1 golden opportunity 
thus presented, and approached Nadir Shah most respectfully 
saying that whatever his Majesty had said might be put in 
writing and the paper signed by His Majesty, and that some 
Kazalbash might be deputed to guard his house and property. 
So nicely did the Eajah put the matter that Nadir Shah 
complied with his request most willingly, remarking that the 
servant of the Amirul Umra was equally faithful to him. He 
then put his signature on the paper and made it over to Raja 
Himmat Singh. He also deputed 200 Kazalbash wdth Sardar 
Mirza Abdul Baki Beg as their head to guard the house of the 
late Samsamuddaula. Eaja Himmat Singh made his obeisance 
to Nadir Shah and took leave of him. Nadir Shah then 
asked the Diwan to communicate his best wishes to the son of 
the great hero and tell him that he was ever toady to assist him. 
The Diw^n Jofi Nadir Stahls darbar and with Mirza AMnI 
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Baki Beg" came back to his master Mirza Asiiri am!" gave him, the, 
letter of , royal pardoE and related' eTeryt!iin,g that, had happened 
in detail.', Mirza Abdul Baki Beg giiadtled'the hoiis6,of' 
Daiiran Khan. Nadir Shah again spoke in very high terms of 
the valour^ self-sacriSce and fidelity of the late Aniirnl Umra 
Samsamuddaulah to Mohammad Shah and recommended his 
son Mirza Asnri to him. At the time of returning to Persia^ 
Nadir Shah called Mirza Asiiri into his presence and bestowed 
a suit of costly dress on him and also made a present of his 
sword, a horse and an embroidered saddle to him. He also 
conferred upon him the post of Hasht Hazari and asked Mohani« 
mad Shah to give back to him the jagir of his father and six 
thousand horse and conferred upon him the title of Khan 
Bahadur. Nadir Shah got his son Nasrullab Mirza mamed 
to a royal princess and placed Mohammad Shah on the throne 
in the presence of all the chiefs and noblemen of India. On the 
7th of Safar 115^i Nadir Shah came out of the fort. He soon 
completed his Indian journey and entered the boundary of 
Persia through the same way by which he had come to India. 

After the departure of Nadir Shah to Persia Mohammad 
Shah appointed Umdatul Mulk Amir Khan as third Bakhshi and 
Mohammad Ishaq Khan Bahadur was appointed to the post 
of Diwan of the private properties wdth the title of Motma* 
uddaula. Azimullah Khan was appointed Karawal Begijo. Syed 
Salabat Khan was appointed Bakhshi in the ministerial depart- 
ment and Tarbiat Khan was appointed superintendent of artillery. 
Masum Ali Khan was appointed Post-Master- General and 
royal historian and Moizuddin Khan was given the service of 
Mir Atashi. Prom the beginning of his reign Mohammad Shah 
was averse to Turanee nobles and the late war with Nadir Shah 
still more emhitteied his feelings' against them. 

In the year 11S7 Mohammad Shah,,.with llmdatulmulk, 
Abul Mansoor Khan, Safdar and other nobles started from 
Shahjahanabad and reached Sambal Moradabad' to punish AH 
Mohammad Khan Rohillah, who had' raised the _ standard of 
revolt*' AH- Mohammad Khan finding himself incapable of ftcmg 
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tlie King, ttrougli the intervention of Minister Kamrnddiii 
Khan, presented liimself before the King with tribute, Moham- 
mad Shah returned to Shahjahanabad victorious. On the 9th 
of Jamadiulakhir 1158 Hijree the report of the death of 
Zakaria Khan Viceroy of Lahore reached the King. Shah Newaz 
Khan, son of Zakaila Khan, was appointed Suhadar of Lahore and 
Multan. Ahmad Shah, son of Mohammad Shah, was blessed 
with a son in the same year. In 1159 Hijree Umdatulmulk 
was killed by a man in the Imperial Diwan-i-Khas. In 1160 
Hijree Nasir Mohammad Khan, Viceroy of Kabul, came to the 
King and was presented with suitable dress after which he 
returned to Kabul. 

Ahmad Shah Durranee was a resident of Herat and the son 
of a nobleman. He was by nationality an Afghan. In the 
beginning of the reign of Nadir Shah he was taken prisoner by 
the King, and kept as one of the slaves in the royal palace. 
Gradually his position improved and he was fortunate enough 
to be considered as the principal associate of Nadir Shah. He 
came to India with Nadir Shah. When Nadir Shah returned 
from India and directed his course towards the borders of 
Persia, Ahmad Shah was with him. Nadir Shah was at last 
killed by the people of his own army. (A detailed history of 
the reign of Nadir Shah is given in Nadirnamah and need not 
be repeated here. I begin the history of Ahmad Shah Dur- 
ranee.) After the assassination of Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah 
Duri’anee with his army and the men of his own class fled 
towards Kandahar. On his way he put on the royal crown. 
As luck would have it Nasir Khan, Viceroy of Kabul, and Mir 
Mohammad Sayeed were coming to Nadir Shah with a large 
amount of revenue of Kabul and of the territories in charge of 
Zakaria Khan. Ahmad Shah Durranee attacked them in the 
way, and having defeated them, took possession of the treasure. 
By kind treatment he won over Nasir Khan and Mir Moham- 
mad Sayeed to his side and brought them with him to K andahar. 
Having reached a place near Kandahar he had a tough fight 
with the governor of the place who was appointed by Nadir 
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; Sliali, Tiie GovenioT was killed and Hs army siin*endered and 
the whole of Kandahar came into the possession of Ahmad 
Shah. On his behalf he re-appointed Nasir Khan Yiceroj of 
Eabnl and ordered him to remit five lakhs of rupees on his 
arrival at Kabul and to depute five Dnrranee horsemen to carry 
out the order. Nasir Khan soon arrived at Kabul and conveyed 
the order to the Afghans of Kabul. They refused to obey. 
Nasir Khan said, If you don'^t pay the money, what 
means would you adopt to protect yourselves against the 
persecutions of Ahmad Shah Durranee. The Afghans said 
that they were ready to fight and took a solemn vow in 
this respect. Nasir Khan expelled the five Durranees. On 
hearing this news, Ahmad Shah Durranee came straight to 
Kabul. The Afghans of that place broke their promise and stood 
aloof. Nasir Khan fled from Kabul and came to Peshawar. 
He fully guarded some of the passes and himself took refuge 
in a strong fort. The Afghans of Kabul joined Ahmad Shah 
Durranee who now proceeded towards Peshawar, Nasir Khan 
with his little army began to make preparations for the defence. 
But before the amval of Ahmad Shah he left the fort and fled 
to Lahore. He arrived safe at Lahore and took his quarters in 
a mosque. On hearing the news of the arrival of Nasir Khan, 
Shah Newaz Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, went to see him and 
supplied him with tents, furniture, horses, elephants and four 
lakhs of rupees in cash. Prom Lahore Nasir Khan went to 
Delhi. After plundering Peshawar Ahmi^d Shah Durranee pro- 
ceeded towards Lahore. Shah Newaz Khan first intended to 
fight with Ahniad Shah ; but subsequently fled to Shahjahan- 
abad. After plundering Lahore to his hearths content Ahmad 
Shah marched to Shahjahanabad. Mohammad Shah appointed 
bis son Ahmad Mirza to the command of the Imperial army- 
The court nobles and the Vizier Itimaduddaullah Qamruddin 
Khan and Abdul Mansoor ■ Khan Safdar Jang Mir Atash were 
put in command of their respective forces; Eajah Isri Singh, son 
of Jaya Singh, and other Rathore Rajas were also given different 
posts 'in the army# Thk comWned- force left Delhi on the',; 
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IStti Sioliarnim 1161 Hijree. Tims it was that prince Ahmad 
Mirza^witli all the nobles, the sardars and tlie rajas, and 
"witb 6,000 horse and a strong artillerj started from Sbab* 
jabanabad, and after a long march hadted at the bank of the 
Sntlej. He erected ramparts round his encampment with a 
ditch round it and, Laving fortified it, waited for Ahmad Shah 
Burranee. Ahmad Shah appeared with his army, and artillery 
fight went on from the 15th to the 28th Eabinlawwal result- 
ing in much loss of life. Vizier Itmaduddaulah Qamruddin 
Khan was killed on the 20th Eabiulawwal, having been struck 
with a cannon ball in his camp. This event caused such 
a panic among Isri Singh, son of Rajah Jaya Singh, and 
the other Rathore Rajas, that with a body of SO, 000 cavalry 
and infantry they all fled precipitately to their country. But in 
spite of this mishap Moinul Mulk, son of Qamiuddin Khan, and 
Abdul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang showed remarkable courage, 
and tried hard to revive the spirit of the imperial army. On 
the 28th Rabiulawwal Ahmad Shah Burranee assaulted the 
Vizier^s army with a strong column. Moinul Mulk fought 
with great bravery. Most of the Turranee Sardars were killed. 
The princess force was about to be much harassed by Ahmad 
Shah Durranee^s army, when Abdul Mansoor Khan Bahadur 
Safdar Jang despatched a reinforcement to the prince, placed 
himself with his detachment of the Moghuls and artillery 
between Moinul Mulk and Ahmad Shah. Ahmad Shah Du- 
ranee's force was much harassed by those of the Vizier and the 
prince, and now that Safdar Jang fell upon him with a strong 
detachment and artillery and slew most of bis companions, 
great confusion was caused in his army. He was at last 
repulsed and took to flight. Prince Ahmad Mirza was victorious. 
Mohammad Shah was suffering from a fatal disease. But the 
news of the success gave him a temporary relief. , He sent 
Sjfoinnl Aliilk the Vizier^s son a khilat and a sanad, appointino* 
him the V iceioy of Lahore, and issued orders to the prince and 
Abul Mansoor Khan Safdar J ang to present themselves before 
hjim,. Thf prince '‘confeiTcd upon Moinul Mulk the royak 
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sanad .and 'the title of distinotioB-. Moiaul Mtilfc. .Mirmg: 
finished tlie funeral ceremonies of , Hs father/ sent the.: Her to. 
Shahjahanahad . and with ,his regiment' marched' to .liahore. 
Hamng heard the, .alarming news ■•of the serious illness of' the 
Eni,peror, the : prince,,, .Ahmad- Mirm and Abul Manso.or Khan 
Safdar Jang with the chief s and the victorious armj;, proceeded 
with all speed towards Shahjahanabad. On the S7th Eahiussani 
1161 Hijree in the thiity-fixst:. year of, his reign^ Mohammad' 
Shah breathed, his., last. This heart-stirring news, reached prince 
Ahmad Mirza and Ahul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang at Paiiiput# 

Mohammad Shah was a good King^ shrewd, and far- 
sighted. His court nobles were also accomplished and qualified. 
In the beginning of his reign he was entirely in the hands of his 
minister Amir ul TJmra Hosain AK Khan and Qutbulmulk* 
But he took the Turanee nobles into his eonfidence and with 
their support as well as by his sheer force of individuality, his 
high literary qualification and his persuasive eloquence be put 
down the disloyal Syeds. After gaining full influence and power 
he tried to extricate himself from the influence of the Turanee 
nobles like Nizam-ul-Mulk, Qamraddin Khan and others. After 
the overthrow of the Turanee nobles he reigned with complete 
independence, and by wise and good administration maintained 
the prestige of his empire. Then he broke the influence of 
Khwajah Asim, Samsamuddaulah Khandauran, and passed the 
rest of his life in the full enjoyment of power and dignity. Both 
before and after the appearance of Nadir Shah he protected him- 
self from the machinations of the wily and the unscniplous and 
the intrigues of the Mahrattas and the Rohillas and reigned with 
perfect peace and freedom for a period of 31 years. He earned 
the heartfelt gratitude of his people by his peaceful rule, He 
was the last de facto King of the Babar dynasty. He was just,^ 
merciful, magnanimous, and his high character, both public 
and private, won him the esteem • and • admiration of . ids people. 

Ahmad Shah. 

Abul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang, a distinguished nobleman, 
was fortunately present and he -at once put the crown on the head 
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o£ Prince Ahmad Mirza and announced his installation as King, 
After that Abnl Mansoor left in hot haste and proceeded to 
the garden of Salamar near Delhi and pitched his tent there* 
At the same place on the 5'th of Jamadiulawwal of the same 
year with the consent of all the high functionaries of the state 
Ahmad Shah was proclaimed King and ascended his hereditary 
throne. All the states officials and coux-t nobles made presents 
to His Majesty and offered him their most hearty and loyal 
congratulations. The last remains of Mohammad Shah after 
the performance of the preliminary funeral ceremonies, were 
taken with royal pomp and grandeur to a place near the tomb 
of Nizamuddin Shah and buried. 

On tbe 7th of Jamadiulawwal, Ahmad Shah mounted 
a takhtrawan and proceeded from the garden of Salamar accom- 
panied by the high functionaries of the state and the grandees 
of the court, with all royal pomp and grandeur, and entered 
the fort of Shahjahanabad amidst the hearty congratulations 
of the people. On the Friday following he again mounted the 
takhtrawan and in the same royal style went to the Juma 
Masjid, where prayers were offered in his name. He presented 
the theologians with suitable robes of honour, wended his way 
back to tbe fort, distributing alms to the poor along the route* 
Dining this time both Murtaza Khan and Mureed Khan died, 
and news reached Ahmad Shah from the Deccan that Nizamul- 
Mulk had breathed his last at Burhampore* On the 4th 
Jamadiulakhir of the same year the King appointed Ahul 
Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang his prime minister and conferred 
upon him a precious robe of honour and the title of Madar-ul- 
Maham Wazirul Mumalik Burhanul Mulk Sipahsalar. On Saadat 
Khan Zulfikar Jang was conferred the title of Amirul Umra, 
who was also given the post of first Bakhshi. Ahmad Ali Khan 
was given the Subadarship of Akbarabad, and the posts of 
Bakhshi and Arz MukaiTar, Najmuddaulah was made the Diwan 
; of Khalsa Sharif a ( government estates ), The eunuch Jawad 
Khan got the title of Nawab Bahadur and the post of Nazarat. 
Intizamuddaulah son of Qamarudddin Khan was appointed the 
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Snbedar of Mtiradabad and the Wazirul Mumalik Safdar Jang 
the Subedar of A j mere. 

Ahmad Shah Durranee invaded Lahore a second time. 
Moinnl Muik opposed him. But peace was concluded and on 
taking some money^he returned to Kandahar. On the 5th ZilhiJ 
of the same year^ Wazirul Mnmalik Safdar Jang in company 
with Ahmad Shah proceeded from Shahjahanahad to KoeL 
Wazirul Mumalik left the King at Koel, and with his own 
army went to Kauriaganj, situated at a short distance from 
Parrukhabad. The wife of Mohammad Khan Bangash had no 
other alternative than to submit. She made her appearance 
before Wazirul Mumalik and conciliated him by paying him 
7 0 lakhs of rupees. After settling this affair Wazirul Mumalik 
realised some money from Sadullah Khan in the shape of present. 
Ahmad Shah then left Koel on the 18th of Safar 1163 Hijree 
and returned to Shahjahanahad. 

Some time after this Wazirul Mumalik Safdar Jang gave 
twelve villages free of Government demands to the mother of 
Kaem Khan Bangash. He took all the districts that were in the 
possession of the Bangash and in his place appointed Rajah 
Nawab Rae, who had all along acted as his deputy. Wazirul 
Mumalik then left for Shahjahanahad, and appeared before the 
King. Rajah Nawab Rae now took up the administration of 
the province that was put in his charge, and made Kanauj his 
capital. He was high handed in his proceedings, and oppressed 
the Afghans and confined the relations of Kaem Khan and tbeir 
followers in the fort of Allahabad, The Afghans therefore con- 
spired against him and attempted to assassinate him. Ahmad 
Khan severed his connection from Wazirul Mumalik and joined 
the Afghans, who all combined to rise against Raja Nawab Eae. 

The intelligence of this rising having been conveyed to 
Rajah Nawab Rae, he came out of Kanauj with Ms army and. . 
await^ the arrival of reinforeement from the wazier, whom he 
had asked for assistance. Wazirul Mumalik received this 
intelligence on Friday the 12th Shaban of 1163 Hijree, took leave 
of the King and pitched Ms camp outside * of Sathar, and sent 


Kis eoiisia-iii-law Haslmddia' Haidar 'Ehaa' to the li'elp; o£ Eajal 
Nawab Rae. But before reinforcenieuts could reach ■ Na-wab 
Eae^ the Afghaas in a bodj attacked him, got iato '-his: camp 
aad slew him. After hearing', this sad ne'ws Waziriil M.umalik 
again informed the King and took leave of him for the second 
time. The imperial forces were also sent to the assistance of 
the Wazier. Najumuddaulah Ishaq Khan Bahadur and some 
other court nobles also accompanied the Wazier. Wazier 
Mumalik Safdar Jang thus proceeded to the scene of action with 
more than 70,000 cavalry and a very large number of infantry • 
Ahmad Khan Bangash opposed this huge army with a strong 
body of the Afghans, A pitched battle was fought and 
Wazirul Mumalik Safdar Jang was completely defeated. 
Mirza Nasiruddin Haider coasin-in-law of the Wazier, Nawab 
Najumuddaulah Ishaq Khan Bahadur and other officers and 
nobles were killed. Wazirul Mumalik fled to Sbabjahanabad 
and pitched his camp at the bank of the Jamna. The King sent 
kind and sympathetic words to him and gave him every encour- 
agement. Ere long the Wazier made another preparation for 
an attack on Ahmad Khan Bangash. He engaged the services 
of the Holkar and other Alahratta chiefs, and with a strong 
detachment of 20,000 horse marched against the Bangash. 
Hostilities commenced and the battle raged furiously and many 
Afghans were slain. The Mahrattas made a great slaughter 
and laid waste the country of the enemy. Ahmad Khan 
Bangash and Sadullah Khan Rohillah who had come to his aid 
were completely routed and fled to the hills of Kumaon. The 
Mahrattas as well as the Wazier^s detachments chased them 
and invested the mountains. Many Afghans could not stand 
the climate of that mountainous region and died from the effects 
of it. Ahmad Khan Bangash and Sadullah Rohillah were. 
hard pressed and compelled to surrender# They suppliantly 
made overtures for peace through the intercession of the 
Mahrattas. On taking 16 lakhe of rupees Wazirul Mumalik 
left Farukhabad. 
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■The Waziet' settled tie estates -..of Ali Motammad 
Eoliillah witi SaduHai Khan on Ijarah. , Some of the estates 
of Eaem Khan were gi?en to the Mahrattas and ' some ■ taken '% 
WaEiei himself* The Wazier then proceeded to Ondh^ and 
after ,,;aet^^^^ matters there,- ■ went to Allahabad and Benares; 
When affairs at Allahabad and ■ Benares were satisfactorily 
managed, he returned to Oudh and took up the administration 
of the province. This was the year when the ' proYince ■ of 
Allahabad was given to him and the provinces of Ajmere and 
Akbarabad to Amirnl Umra Zulfikar Jang, Through his Lad 
policy, Amiiul Umra Zulfikar Jang was worsted by Snrajmal 
Jat, a big zemindar of the Akbarabad district, and was obliged to 
make peace with him, till at last he repaired to Ajmere* ■ Even 
at Ajmere he could not cope with the Eajputs, had to con elude 
peace with them, and came to Shahjahanabad. -At 'Shah*-, 
jahanabad he was reprimanded by the King and removed from 
the post of Amirul Umra, which was given to Gaziuddin Khan 
Feeroz Jang, the eldest son of Nizamul Mulk Asif Jah. Kasir 
Jang Nizamuddaulah Bahadur, the second son of Nizamul Mulk, 
who acted in the Deccan as a deputy in the lifetime of his father, 
after the death of his father, became the virtual master of it 
and w-as such a terror in the land that not a single Mahratta 
could rise against him* By the command of His Majesty he 
had to proceed up to the Narbada in the year 1162 Hijree, but 
returned to the Deccan in consequence of the disturbance created 
by Mozafferjang. 

Mozafferjang was Nizamul Mulk’s daughter's son and held 
the post of Subadar of Bijapur* He attempted to take Arcot in 
alliance with Hosain Dost Khan ; nay actually took it with 
the aid of the French troops of Pondicherry. Hearing this 
Nasir Jang advanced with 70,000 cavalry, 100,000 infantry 
and a formidable artillery and met Mozafferjang in the field. 
After severe %htiBg Mozafferjang was defeated and brought 
before Nasir Jang who _ passed • the rainy season in Areot* 
Himmat Khan and others, who were the servants of Nasir Jangs 
in collusion with the French of Pondicherry, made a night 
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attack on tlieir master, in "wliich Nasir Jang was stot dead, 
Mozafferjang, then a prisoner, was released by the rebels and 
proclaimed the ruler of the Deccan. In consultation with the 
Afghans and the Prench, Mozafferjang proceeded tow^ards 
Hyderabad, Tw^o months after this, relations betw^een Mozaffer- 
jang, Himmat Khan and the Afghans were strained, so much 
so, that they opposed one another. The French aided Mozaffer- 
jang, and Himmat Khan was supported by the Afghans, In a 
pitched battle that was fought between the two belligerents both 
Muzafferjang and Himmat Khan were slain. Eaja Raghunath 
Das who was an attendant of great rank of Mozafferjang 
enlisted the sympathies of the Prench and acknowledged Saipd 
Mohammad Khan Salabat Jang, the third son of Nizamnl Mulk, 
as the ruler of the Deccan. He as well as the French, accepted 
service under Saiyid Mohammad Khan and proceeded to 
Aurangabad. 

It was at this time that Balaji advanced from Poona to 
Aurangabad, but the local governor Ruknuddaiila saved himself 
on payment of Rs. 1,50,000 to him. Saiyid Mohammad Khan 
passed the rainy season in Aurangabad, and on the Kth Zilhij 
1164 Hijree inarched to Poona ^th a view to chastise Balaji. 
Balaji opposed him with 50,000 cavalry. The Mahrattas were 
much harrassed by the artillery of the French. They were 
attacked under cover of night and Balaji fled. Peace was, 
however, concluded. 

After the conclusion of peace, Salabat Jang proceeded to 
Hyderabad and sent for Ruknuddaulah and Samsamuddaulah. 
Both of them went to Hyderabad, and Ruknuddaulah was vested 
with full powers. But news reached the King that Nasir Jang 
was slain. Just on hearing this His Majesty appointed 
Gaziuddin Khan Feerozjang, the elder brother of Nasir Jang, 
Subadar of the Deccan. Feerozjang left for Hyderabad but it 
so happened that on reaching Aurangabad he died and Saiyid 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur Salabat Jang continued the Viceroy 
of the Deccan as beforOi 
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;: ■ in' 1165 Hijree^ Ahmad Shah Abdalee inarched; frdna 
Kandahar to Lahore. Moinul Mulk the local governor opposed 
him/ but in the end concluded peace. Ahmad Shah Abdalee 
appointed him the governor of the province of Lahore on his 
behalf and left the place. 

On hearing this Ahmad Shah sent a firman to Wazirul 
Miimalik Safdarjang and asked him to present himself before 
His Majesty. In obedience to the royal summons, Wazirul 
Mnmalik came to Delhi in the month of Kajab of the same year 
and had an audience of the King. Somehow or other the 
Wazier was displeased with the eunuch Nawab Bahadur Jawad 
Khan who had already become a disturbing element in the empire 
and wished to get rid of him. He invited Jawad Khan to his 
house and assassinated him. The King was annoyed at this 
and feared for the safety of his own life. He entered into 
a league with Intizamuddaulah, sou of Karmuddin Khan, and 
conspired to get rid of Wazirul Mumalik, After the death of 
Gaziuddin Khan Feerozjang, Meer Shahabuddin Khan got into 
friendly relations with Wazinil Mumalik. Wazirul Mumalik 
took great interest in him and had at last the title of Jmadul 
Mulk Gaziuddin Khan Bahadur Feerozjang eonfeiTed upon him 
and the post of Amirul Umra given him by the King. But the 
man proved ungrateful to his benefactor. He entered into 
a conspiracy with the mother of the King and Intizamuddaulah 
and plotted against Safdarjang. The outcome of all these 
intrigues was that relations between the King and the Wazier 
became more and more strained. Hot words passed between 
them and the Wazier discontinued his attendance in couit. 

On a certain night the King w-rote a letter in his owm hand- 
writing and summoned the commanding officer of the "^Tazier^s 
artillery who was living in the royal fori and was in charge of 
it. His Majesty then handed over the letter to him and gave 
him certain messages to be conveyed to the Wazier. After 
a good deal of discussion he had to leave the fori , and go to the 
Wazier. As soon as he got out, the King ordered the Nazir to 
turn out all the men of the Wazier from the fori, shut its gate. 
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and refuse admission to all those who were in any^way oonnecte^^ 
with the Wazier. By His^ Majesty^s oi€er the Nazir^^^^'to 
out all the men of the Wazier^s artillery and shut' all the' gates 
of the fort. The soldiers of the^ imperial forces were' then 
posted on the bastions and ramparts in which the next morning 
guns were put in position and persistent fire opened on Bilhosha 
the palace of the Wazier. The Wazirul Mumalik left the place 
and repaired to another palace of his, which was at some distance 
from the fort. For some days he hesitated to fight with the 
King and at last made up his mind to proceed to his proyince. 
He left Shahjahanabad without the permission of the King, 
and pitched his tent at a place at some distance from the 
imperial city. Although he had made up his mind to go to his 
proyince without making any armed opposition to the King, 
some mischievous men prevailed upon him and made him 
change his resolution. He took some man of doubtful parentage 
and set him up as King, and oloposed the reigning sovereign in 
the name of the pretender. He then sent his family to the 
fort of Surajmal Jat, and asked the Jat to come to his assistance, 
who hurried to the scene of action with his armed body of 
retainers and joined the Wazier^s forces. Amirul TJmra 
Imdadul Mulk Ghaziuddin Khan and Intizamuddaulah and the 
other nobles and functionaries of tbe state sided with the King, 
and Surajmal Jat laid waste old Delhi, and at Shahjahanabad 
Amirul Umta Ghaziuddin Khan looted the houses of Ishaq 
Yar Khan, Ismail Beg Khan and other relatives and depen- 
dents of Safdarjang, which all were valued at crores of 
rupees. The disturbance lasted six months. At last Safdarjang 
made overtures for peace, on condition that he be allowed to 
remain in undisturbed possession of the provinces of Oudh and 
Allahabad as before. The King, Intizamuddaulah and Ghazi- 
uddin Khan all accepted the terns. Peace was concluded, and in 
the month of Mohurram 11G7 in the sixth year of the accession 
of Ahmad Shah the Wazier left the place for his province with 
his family, relatives and forces, and Delhi was free from turmoil 
and diM&A&nce. ■ ' 
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, The opposition , of, CI*liajgiBddiii Kltan Foeroas feag' to 
, 4liiiiad , Sliali' ami tli© ■ Minding - of ttlio, eyes of tliali' 
Innoeent King wltM a 'needle-. 

: • Gliaziiiddiii Kliaii Peeroz Jang was by nature perfidious and 
intriguing. He saw that tbe most opportune time for establi^ 
sliing bis power and influenee would be -wben Safdar Jang was 
removed from the scene. He therefore plotted against tbe 
King and sought opportunities to depose him. He had ax>plied 
to Mulhar Rao Holkar and other Mahratta cdiiefs to assist the 
King in his war against the Wazier ; and these Mahratta 
chiefs arrived after the hostilities had -ceased. Ghaziuddm -' 
Khan therefore seized this opportunity of making an alliance 
With them; and with their assistance invested the fort of Suraj 
Mai Jat; against whom he bore a gnidge for his having espoused 
the cause of the Wazier. Sura.j Mai Jat was strong enough to 
cope with the Mahratta chiefs and Ghaziuddin Khan combined 
mid he maintained his ground wuth great courage and resolution. 
He was in possession of the forts of Deek; Kunbhera and 
KharatpuF; which all were well fortified. He kept strong 
garrisons in them and put guns in position on their bastions 
and ramparts* As the capture of these strong forts was 
impossible without the use of big guns Gbaziuddin Khan 
asked the King to send him the imperial guns for his use. This 
prayer the King did not grant at the instance of Intizamiiddaulah 
which gave great offence -to Ghaziuddin Khan. Suraj Mai Jat 
sent representations to the King as well as to the Wazier telling 
them tliat the combined influence of the Mahrattas and 
G*haziuddin Khaii; if they got- into power; would greatly affect 
the stability of the empire. It was therefore desirable that His 
Majesty should proceed to Secunderabad and pitch his camp 
there; under the pretence of a pleasure trip; or a hunting excur- 
sion; or the settlement of Mahabat Khalsu; and if His Majesty 
m desired ask Safdar Jang also to go with the royal party. 
This movement was highly calculated to quell the disturbance 
caused by the Mahrattas and Ghaziuddin Khan. The King 
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aceepctiltbe proposal aad His -Majestj together with his iBiiiisters 
and the principal nobles o£ -the state wdth the troops stationed 
at Sliahjaliaiiabad proceeded to Secunderabad where the royal 
earnp was pitched. At the instigation of Ghassiiiddin Khan the 
Mahrattas attacked the royal army at night. The King; the 
ministers and the nobles mounted their elephants and at mid- 
night left Shahjahanabad in hot haste and got into the royal fort. 
The Mahrattas plundered the royal camp and looted the j^roper- 
ties of the King; the ministers and the nobles. Ghaziuddin 
Khan followed the royal party and entered Shahjahanabad; 
the Mahrattas retreating to their own country. Thus it was 
that Suraj Mai Jat escaped the attack. The first thing that 
Ghaziuddin Khan did was to capture and depose Intizamud- 
dauiah. For himself he secured the post of Prime Minister and 
had the posts of Mir Atashi and Amirul Umra conferred on the 
son of Khan Daiiran and the post of Samsamuddaulah on Khan 
Bahadur Mansoor Jang. Samsamuddaulah appointed itai Shitab 
Eai; the father of the author, to the post of Naib Mir Atashi. 
Raja Nagar Mai was appointed governor of Khalsa Sharif a 
(personal estates of the King) and Abdul Majid Khan Cashmiri 
a bodyguard. 

On the 10th of Shabaii 1167 Ghaziuddin Khan and Sam- 
samuddaulah having made arrangements for the discharge of 
their duties in the royal fort, started to pay their respects to 
Ahmad Shah. On their return they began to speak ill of His 
Majesty and enumerate his failings. On hearing this Ahmad 
Shah jumped from his throne and fled into the harem, Giiazi- 
uddiii Khan asked Mohammad Khan to follow him. That 
miscreant; having no regard for his past allegiance to the 
Babar dynasty, entered the royal harem. He caught hold of 
Ahmad Shah and took off his turban. With one hand he held 
the hair of the King's head and with the other that of his mother. 
He then dragged them out^ of the royal harem to the hall of 
publie audience, kicking them mereilously in the way. The 
nobles and the royal domestics stood gazing and felt no 
|ity afc the 'brutal sight, till at last the innocent King and his 
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Kiotlier were confined in the house reserved for ;;iieii:ri|3idsonioeut 
, , of iiionarchs. Not .content^.with this humiliation .of . the King 
.the .seoundrel .:Ghaz;uddiii Khan had His Majesty and his 
..mother hliadad . with ,.a poisoiiQiis needle passed through their 
'eyes, , .'V ; 

■ ■ Alamgir II. 

After blinding' .Ahmad Shah' 'and sending him to prison 
Iimdiil Miilk Ghamiddin ■ Khan ■ installed Amuddin^ .son,,:, of 
Moiz addin Jahandar Shah, who w"as an old ma%' ou.the 
and designated him Alamgir ,11. " 

Sa,'fdar Jang .proceeded to his. province, and too'k iip . its-' 
administration. But he suddenly fell ill and died on the l.'lth: 
Zilhij. 1167. .His son -Shulauddaulah .Bahadur was .appointed '. .. in : 
his .place,., and Ismail .B.eg.^. Khan, .a,tmste.d.^Sardar;of his fsth^^ 
w^as appointed his deputy. This man also died soon after, and 
..Tamkin .Khan, the. Lord Chamberkhi of Safdar Jan'g, 'hecame: . 
Deputy Governor of the province. Nawab Shiijauddaulah. ;,.;.who: ', 
•was,, .the .ve,ry 'incarnation pf bravery' .and , .courage,;., busied',.,' 
liimself in chastising the refractory • people of his proyinee, and 
by dint of care and able management brought prosperityto his 
. people',, and his . country. After the death of Moiriul Miilk tbO' 

■ ■ Governorship of Lahore was given to his son, Mir Mioiim, and 
. the.'", .mother of , Mir Miinim took upon herself ' the a'diiiiiii'Stratio:'ii.-;, 
of, .the'. province. During .'her. reign' the Siblis .mcrea.sed, in. 
„, nimiber and power. Imadul Miilk GhaKiuddiii Khan after tk- 
completion of his business thought' of proceeding towards Lahore. 

' He,,came, out of ..Shalijahanabad uith a lavge ami.y,,,and. on„his„ 
anivrd at Paniput, pitched his camp. He vras ill-treated ami 
dishonoured by a band of his own subordinates, irlio wece eslied 
Siadagh and vrho were kept under strict feiirveiilanea in the 
time of Safdar Ja'og. 'They dragged Gharfuddiii Khan ^ "tip to 
their camp. But on his most abject siipplioations, they sent him 
'back to his camp. By the order of Ghazituidia IQiaa aiid 
v-.:Na|ibuddaulah4he band■■M.;.m^seraaatsbhe:''^^^^:Sim^,ag.h ^was'.^'^ 
to the sword. Imadul Mulk himself returned to Shalijahaiiabaib. 
He spent some time in' the ,eoilection of arms and the recruitment 
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of soMiers^ and liavin^g completed Ms arrangements^ took Prince 
Ali Gaiiiiar^ son of Alamgir II, with him and proceeded towards 
Lahore. la the w'ay he. halted at. Lodhiana, From there he 
i¥rGte a letter to his aunt> asking her to send liis wife to him* 
The lady thereupon sent him her daughter with suitable doway« 
Ghaziuddin Khan then sent an army to Lahore. This army 
on its arrival at Lahore arrested the wife of Moinul Mulk 
(the aunt and mother-in-law of Ghaziuddin Khan) and brought 
her to Ghaziuddin Khan* Ghaziuddin Khan succeeded in 
gaining her to his side by coaxing, cajolery and loquacity, and 
started with her to Shahjahanabad. He appointed Adina Beg 
Governor of Lahore on his payment of 30 lakhs of rupees. 

When Ahmad Shah Duranee received the news of the wicked- 
ness of Ghaziuddin Khan and of the forcible carrying off of the 
wdfe of Moinul Mulk, he got much enraged and prepared to 
march to Delhi. Adina Beg fled to the forest as soon as Ahmad 
Shah Duranee arrived at Lahore. Ahmad Shah took jDossession 
of Lahore, as he had done before, and proceeded tow^ards Delhi. 
Ghaziuddin Khan got frightened at this and taking his mother- 
in-law^ with him left Delhi. He met Ahmad Shah on his w^ay, 
W’'ho first reprimanded him, and then subsequently on account 
of the intercession of his mother-in-law, treated him kindly and 
sympathetically. Ahmad Shah sent the wife of Moinul Mulk 
to Lahore, and on the 7th Jamadi-ul-Awwval 1170 Hijree made 
his entrance into the foi*t of Shahjahanabad. He pillaged and 
plundered Shahjahanabad to his hearts content, and marrying 
the daughter of the brother of Alamgir II to his son Tiiimour 
Shah, left the city, and advameed to the country of Suraj Mai 
Jat. He caused an indiscriminate slaughter in Muttra. But 
as Suraj Mill Jat possessed well-fortified and W’-eK-garrisoned 
forts, he was saved from his attack. With a view to exact 
money from Shujauddaulah, Ghaziuddin Khan marched against 
him with a detachment of Ahmad Shah’s forces, Shujauddaulah 
met his combined force on his frontier and defeated Ghaziuddin 
Klian. After his repulse Ghaziuddin Khan made friends wuth 
Sudullah Khan Boliilia, w’ho had^beeu on intimate terms with 
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Sluijaiiddanlali and ttrougli, liis intervention made Slnijaiiddanlali 
agree to pay him '3 lakhs of rupees^ which he remitted through 
a military officer of Ahmad Shah to the iiiilitary . camp of 
Ahmad Shah. He himself repaired to Parrukhabad, where he 
awaited the instnietions of Ahmad Shah. It so happened that 
plague broke out in an epidemic form in the military camp of 
Ahmad Shah, causing great mortality. Ahmad Shah was thus 
forced to proceed towards Kandahar, and at the time of his depar- 
ture he conferred the office of Amirul Umra on Najibuddaiilah, 
and recommended him to Alamgir II. 

Hearing of the depaitoe of Ahmad Shah Durranee to 
Kandahar Imadiil Mulk took Ahmad Khan Bangash and Raghu- 
nath Rao Mahratta with him and with their comhined forces 
proceeded from Parrukhabad towards Shahjahanabad. Jfajibud- 
daulah and the other grandees and state functionaries made 
every preparation for opposing Imadtil Mulk. Imadul Mulk 
invested Shahjahanahad for forty or fifty days, and cannonading 
commenced from both sides. At last Na-jibuddaulah w^as worsted 
in the combat and compelled to leave the city and proceed 
towards Saliaranpur. With Ahmad Khan Bangash, Imadul 
Mulk entered Shahjahanahad and took uj^ the administration of 
the state. It was at this time that Rai Shitab Rai proceeded 
to Azimabad, having been appointed by the command of the 
King and the Wazier to the post of Diw’an to the Government 
esates (Khalsa Sharif a) in the province of Bihar, the author 
having been left with Imadul Mulk. On his arrival at Azim- 
abad Rai Shitab Rai took up the management of the Goveriiinent 
estates which he did with very great credit. 

Before the anival of Imadul Mulk at Shahjahanabad, 
Prince AH Gauhar had left the place with a large body c»f retainers 
to take up the administration of the jagirs w*hich were given 
him by the King and which lay in the district of Jhajjar* On 
his arrival at Shahjahanabad Imadul Mulk sent an army to 
fetch Ali Gauhar, who -was compelled to return to Sliahjahana- 
bad. ' He entered the royal fort and lived in the house of Ali 
Mardan Khan. After fifteen days, Imadul Muik besieged the 
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ionse occupied % a Tiew to' arrest bim. Tiie 

Prince stowed, ' great' courage and bravery 'and name out of the 
house ; and after suecessMly fighting 'with the ■ eriemj escaped 
and Joined the army of Mithal P^ao Mahratta.^ which lay 
en.eaniped near Tahia ' majiioon. Mithal Eao received him 
with open arms and treated him hospitably. After five or six days 
for fear of the displeasure of Imadul Miilb, he sent Prince AH 
Gaiihar to PamikliiiagaT, a- place forty, miles distant from 
Shalijahanabad with one of his ' Sardars ■ and 'a ' small force 
provided with money and supplies. The landlord of the place; 
Musa lihaii; presented the Prince with 3 lakhs of rupees: The 
Prince passed throiigli Kim Jpura and went to Najibiiddaulah in 
the district of Saharanpur, Najibuddaulah received the Prince 
.very kindly. He allowed him to remain with him for eight 
m.oiiths; after which he sent .him towards Bengal. ■ After 
wandering about the prince at last reached the country of the 
Eohillas. Saadulkh Khan also gave him a royal reception. 
Prom there the Piioca went to the province of Shujaiiddaulah, On 
the 9th of Jamadiul Awwal 1171, Nawab Shujaiiddaulah came 
up 14 miles to receive him. He made the prince a present of 101 
gold niohnrS; a lakh of rupees, two elephants, palanquins, some 
horse, tentsParins, and then allowed him to depart. Prince 
Ali Ganhar left the place and w^ent to Allahabad. Mohammad 
Quli Khan came to receive him and made suitable presents 
to him. He himself accompanied the Prince to Bihar, W'here 
the Prince succeeded in taking up its administration. 

In the first part of the month of Eabiussani 1172-, Hijree 
Imadiil Mulk executed Alamgir II in the fortress of Feeioz- 
shah. The unfortunate king reigned six years and some months. 
A few months after the execution of Alamgir II, Imadul Mulk 
heard of the arrival of Ahmad Shah Durranee and felt his life 
in danger, tie came out of Shahjahanabad and started to meet 
SuraJ Mai Jat, w^ho gave him shelter. In 1172 Hijree Ahmad 
Shah Dumnee came to Lahore from Kandahar and expelled the 
Mahmttas who were then in possession of it. Prom there he 
proceeded to Sarae Ali Yerdi Khan, which was in the suburbs 
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ol Stall jaianabaci ■ He advanced fnitber and did iiot 
he arrived a, -t Narvawal. -As the Tain j season was about . to, 
commence, lie pitched Ms camp , at Sikandra a pliiee , 40 miles 
distant from ' Slialijahanabad. On the inritatiori cf Ahmad 
Shah ■ Darranee, Slnijaiiddanlah' proceeded from his provioeo 
with 10^000 cavaliy and Joined the^c.amp of Ahmad Shah, who 
received him most coidially, . Najibuddaiilali, SadvJkh"''Khaai 
and other Eohilla.Sardars as well as Ahmad Khan Ban gash also 
Joined Ahmad Shah, who treated them all wdtii great Lospitrditj. 
It was at this time that Sadasiv llao alias Bhao and' other 
chiefs and veteran soldiers nnder the .generalship of Ibrahim 
Khan, and . commanded bj Biswas Eao, son of Balaji Eao, 
advanced from the ' Deccan to Shahjahanabad with a strong in- 
fantry, 80,000 cavalry, and an artillery trained in the Enropean 
method, wdth the object of opposing Ahmad Shah Diirranee and 
overthrowing the rule of the Timour djiiasty and placing 
Biswas Ptao on the throne of Delhi. When they reached 
Akbarahad Imadiil Miilk andSuraJ Mal Jat paid a visit to Bhao 
and started for Shahjahanabad and took the town and fort of 
Shahjahanabad from Yakoob AH Khan, who was stationed 
'■there by 'Ahmad Shah Durranee with a - small' force. ..Iin.aclul 
Mulk restored peace and, .order, the.r.e and completely : brought 'the 
fort into... his possession. Bhao' entrusted, the . eonimand' of' the' 
.fort ..of ', Shahjahanabad to . . a Brahman named Adi 'Shankar, and 
left '..-'.a small .force, ..there' for- 'its... protection.: ,. ;,S„iiraJ ■ Mai ■ Jat' 
look Imadul Mulk with him and retreated to his fort. Bhao 
proceeded, wdth his officer and forces' to Kunjpiira and took it. 

' . -.When Ahmad Shah .Durranee^ came-, -.to- kiiow ' of all'^ thi's,'. ..'h.'e 
' ' was-, infuriated, ' and with his forces and those,', cf S'liiijauddauiah' 
Bahadur with him, ..he 'passed through Bagpiil, crossed the 
Jamuna and arrived at Paniput in company with Ahmad Khan 
Bangash. The Mahrattas, quite contrary to their usual practice, 
erected on the other 'side of Paniput a miiipart of cannons 
round their army which may be called ^^Saddi Atashin/'* They 
also dug a deep trench round the artillery' and Imilt another 
fort with the earth thus -excavated. After the arrival of the 
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Mairatt^Sj , the army o£ Ahmad Shah Darraiiee^ and' his 'other 
oomrades^ came up to Shankar to meet them. Fight '' with 
cannons, mnskets, arrows and swords commenced. The army of 
Ahmad Shah Diirranee besieged Shankar and stopped all supplies,. 
When Ahmad Shah Diirranee saw that in spite of the stoppage 
of supplies the Mahratta-s showed' no signs of coming out of ' 
their rampart mounted with cannons, on the 2Sth of Eabiul- 
awwal of the same year he mounted a horse and with all 
his army attacked the Shankar of the Mahrattas. But the 
fight continued. When Ahmad Shah Diirranee came to know 
that Gobiiid Pandit, Zillaclar of Etawah, with an army of 

10.000 men and supplies and treasure was about to arrive and 
help Bhao, he sent an officer with a force of 5,000 Kazalbash 
to meet him. This officer marched against Gobind Pandit 
whose forces were cut to pieces. II is supplies and treasure were 
taken possession of and sent to the camp of Ahmad Shah 
Durranee. When the siege continued for a long time the 
Mahrattas felt the pang of the stoppage of supplies. Being 
thus harassed, on the 6th of Jamadiulakhir they put the 
English artillery under the command of Ibrahim Khan in front 
and came out of the Shankar, Ahmad Shah accompanied by 
Shiijauddaiilali, Ahmad Khan Bangash and the other Rohilla 
officers also started to meet the enemy. A hard fight took 
place in wdiieh all the Mahrattas were killed at the hands of 
the Durranee, Eohilla and Afghan soldiers. As far as the eye 
could see a heap of corpses was visible, and with the blood of the 
slain the land looked like a ruby mine of Badakshan. The flag 
of victory was hoisted by Ahmad Shah Durranee. Twenty-two 
thousand Mahratta women and children were taken prisoners. 
The army of Ahmad Shah Durranee seized 50,000 horses, 

200.000 cows and camels and 500 elephants as booty. The 
rest of the Mahratta forces which had managed to escape from 
the battlefield were killed in the way by the residents of Shah- 
jahanahad. Their treasure and goods were also looted. Not 
a single Mahratta could return alive to the Deccan. When Balaji' 
Eao heal'd of the sad calamity, he fell ill and died soon after. 
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/Mulliar Eao Holfear and Bhao returned to, the Deeeaii all alone. 
For a long time no trace of the Mahrattas coiild be foimd in 
the vicinity , of Shah jahanabad. 

Shah Alam ruled as King of India^ Shiijauddaulah was 
appointed minister and Najibiiddaulah' acted as Amirul Umra, 
A peremptory order was passed to post Najibuddaulah to Shah- 
Jahanabad^ and to ask Mirza Jiwan Bakht^ son of Shah Alnin^ to 
serve as his deputy. Shah Alum, along with Shujauddaiilali 
was asked to return to Shahjahanabad from Bihar^ w^here the 
former was crowned king. Shnjauddaulah was gorgeoiielj 
robed and sent to the province of Oiidh. Ahmad Shah Durranec 
left for Kandahar on the 16 th of Shaban of the same year. On 
his arrival at Lahore he appointed his own deputy and proceed- 
ed towards Kandahar. Nawab Shujauddaulah Bahadur entered 
the province of Oiidh with great pomp and splendour. Amirul 
Umra Najibuddaulah and Mirza Jiwan Bakht presented them- 
selves before the King. The Sikhs came out and killed the 
agents of Ahmad Shah Durranee stationed at Lahore. They 
selected Jath as their own king and struck coins in his name 
and took possession of the province of Lahore. On hearing all 
this Ahmad Shah Durranee returned to Lahore from Kandahar, 
He fought with the Sikhs and utterly routed them# He looted 
their property and himself remained at Lahore. He first sent 
Nuruddin Khan Abdali with a large army to Eashnierc and 
then marched to the province himself. He killed Jeew'an 
Kashmiri who was Governor of the province and firmly estab- 
lished himself as its ruler. On taking possession of the forts^ 
he left his agents at Lahore and returned to Kandahar. After 
the return of xihmad Shah Durranee to Eandaliar the Sikhs 
again appeared in large numbers and took possession of the 
province of Lahore and become very powerful. For some reason 
or iother^ Amirul Umra Najibuddaulah and Suraj Mai Jat fell 
out. Suraj Mai Jat collected an army and made prepamtions 
to fight with Najibuddaulah and arrived within five or six kos of 
Shahjahanabad. Amirul Umra Najibuddaulah came out of Shah- 
Jahanabad with a large -army to meet him. A severe fight 
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took place. Siiraj Mai Jat was killed in the struggle by Syed 
Mohammad Khan Balooch and Amirul Umra gained a complete 

vietoiy. 

Slials 

Abul Mozaffer JalaludJin Mobammad Shah Alum Badsliali 
Clliazi was the son of Aziziiddin Alamgir 11. Dniing the Hfe- 
time of his father he had to % from 'one place to another for 
fear of Imadul Jilulk, with w^hom he had' to engage in many hard 
contests. At last he came to Bihar w^here with the help of 
Maharajah Shitab Eai the father of the author and the British 
East India Company he was crowned king of India. By 
forming an alliance with the minister Shiijanddanlah^ Bahadur 
and with the help of the English he reigned at Allahabad for 
a long time. The history of the period commeneing from the 
beginning of his reign to the end of his rule at Allahabad will 
he writt3n in the aeconnts of the Governors of Bengal. From 
Allahabad Shah Alum wanted to go to Shahjahanabad^ which 
was the capital of his forefathers. After the death of Amirul 
TJmra Najibiiddaulah who served with the then Prince' Jiwan 
Bakht at Shahjahanabad; Shah Alum began to enlist the sym- 
pathies of men who might help him wlien occasion arose. After 
his accession to the throne the Mahratta Chiefs submitted a 
memorial to him from Deccan acknowledging their allegiance 
to the throne. This encouraged the King, wdio made up his 
mind to go to Delhi. Muniniddaiilah, Wazirul Mumalik Shuja- 
iiddaiilah, Maharajah Shitab Eae Bahadur as well as the 
English, all prevented the King from going to Shahjahanabad. 
But as His Majesty persisted the English officials had to give 
in. Muniruddaulah objected to accompany the King and made 
alliance with the English, who gave him a jagir of one lakh 
of rupees in addition to the leases (tawahhi’d) of Kora and the 
province of Allahabad, A year or tw'o after this event, Lord 
Hastings went to Benares to meet Wazirul Mumalik Shujaiid- 
dulaah^with whom he settled Kota and the province of Allahabad. 
Muniruddaulah on his part paid all his dues to the company^ 
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aud its so liappeaed that' he Ml ill mi died. Mirza l^FaJaf Khan 
however, aceompanied the King, and Wazinil Miimalik Shuja- 
ndclanlah 'weiitwvith His MaJestj to a distance of seven manzils 
(a manzilis 20 miles). Shnjanddanlah dissuaded tte King from 
■going to Shahjahanabad. Shnjanddaulah Bahadur however 
reached' the King as, far /as Karukhabad and then went to Oiidh, 
His Majestj wending'his way to Shahjahanabad. ' 

. Shah A,Iuiii w,hen a prince had asked the Mahralta chief to' 
come and assist him. Those few of them who were saved, from 
the, sword, of Ahmad Shah Abdali and were fighting amongst 
themselves in the Deccan and 2dalwa, Joined togther, and e,c|iiip- 
ping themselves with equipage and arms left for Shahjahaiiab'ad 
ostensibly with the object of paying their respects to the King 
but really with a view to increase their power and influence, and 
establish their authority in the imperial city. On reaching the 
suburbs of Shahjahanabad the Mahrattas took up the adminis- 
tration of the outskii-ts in their hands, and under some pretence 
interfered with the affairs of Zabita Khan. Shah Alum reaehed 
Shahjahanabad, and entering the fort, sat on the throne and 
honoured Abdullah Khan, son of Abdul Hamid Khan'Cashniiri, 
by appointing him his attendant. Within a short time the 
King found himself in eangemal society. He conferred upon 
Abdullah Khan the title of Moiduddaullah Khan Khanezaiiian 
Farzand Khan Bahadur Bahram J ang and made him his Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The first thing that the Mahrattas, did on reaching near Shali- 
Jahanabad was to undermine the' power ■■ of Zabita Khan. They 
then began clamouring and making all sorts of complaints. 
The King was in a fix and 'took the advice of Najaf Khan. 
,NaJa{ Khan ,was: a stron,g man and he advised the King to chastise 
the Mahrattas for their impudence and effrontery. On receiving 
ordera from the King, Najaf Khan came out of Shahjahanabad 
and mobilised an army. He' made himself sufficiently strong to 
successfully cope with the Mahrattas, but his attempts were 
frustrated owing to the intrigues of influential men such as Abdul 
Ahmad Khan, Hasan-uddia Khan and Bahadur AM Khan, who 
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conspired against him and advised the King to make peace with 
the Mahrattas. The King accepted their suggestion and issued 
orders to the guards to open the gates of the city* When the 
gates were opened^ the Mahrattas entered the city without any 
molestation. The Mahratta chiefs accepted appointments under 
the King and were the recipients of royal favour. Under the 
advice of the state officers the King asked Mirza Najaf Khan to 
pay the expenses incurred in making peace with the Mahrattas. 
The Mirza had the courage to say in reply that he was 
a soldier, and as such was in possession of only the sword and 
shield and not of money. Through the intervention of Mirza 
Khalil, who was a shrewd and far-sighted man, and a friend 
of Mirza Najaf Khan, good and friendly relations were 
established between the Mahrattas and Mirza Najaf Khan. 
Mirza Najaf Khan thereupon paid a visit to the Mahratta 
chiefs in their camp. The Mahrattas on their part received 
him most cordially. They made him a present of elephants, 
horses, trays of jewels and costly things and having gained his 
goodwill, gave him a most respectful and splendid farewell. 

Nawab Najaf Khan took the King and the Mahrattas with 
him, and with a large force started from Shahjahaiiabad to 
the country of Zabita Khan. Zabita Khnn did not consider it 
politic to fight with the King, the Mahrattas and Najaf Khaii^ 
and repaired to Shakai* Tal. Najaf Khan and the Mahratta 
chiefs left the King wfithin forty miles of Shah jahanabacl, 
marched towards Shakar Tal and besieged it. When hard pressed, 
Zabita Khan made his escape and took shelter under Shujauddaiilah* 
Najuf Khan and the Mahratta chiefs, having devastated the 
country ruled by Zabita Khan, directed their attention to the 
invasion of the country administered by Malik Hafiz Rahmat 
and others. The Prime Minister restored peace between the 
Mahratta chiefs and Najaf Khan on the one side and Zabita 
Khan, Hafiz Rahmat and the Rohillas on the other. During 
this period letters were received from the Deccan demanding 
a return of the Mahratta chiefs. Relying on the peace that had 
been concluded, the Mahrattas with Najaf Khan returned to 
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Shall jalianabad, from wliere the former started for the Deccan.' 
At the time of , their departure they recommended Mirza Najaf 
Ehaii to the King. 

Mirza Najaf Khan rose to high position. He obtained the 
sanction of the King to control the- administration of those 
estates which were not niider the direct possession of His 
Majestj^ and - -thus obtained ro 3 -al warrants to take tip the, 
■management of parts of Shahjahanabad and the dependencies 
of Akbarabad* He raised an army of mercenary soldiers and 
marched against the Jats. The son of Suraj Mai Jat sent a 
force of 5^000 soldiers armed with muskets and about 16 eaniions 
nnder the command of Shamroo Khan to oppose Najaf Kham 
The two contending forces met at Kot and Jolesar in the suburbs 
of Akbarabad, In spite of his being wounded Najaf Khan 
showed such remarkable courage and fought with so much 
bravery that the enemy could not stand and at last fled. Thus 
victorious, Najaf Khan applied to the King for the Gover- 
norship of Abbarabad. His request was granted by His Majesty 
who sent him an appointment letter. He then took the foitj 
of Akbarabad and brought the suiToundiug country under sub- 
jection, He then raised another army and with it besieged the 
foi*t of Deek, which was built by the son of Suraj Mai Jat. It 
was a strong well-garrisoned fort and it took Najaf Khan one 
whole year to take it. These successes established his prestige 
and brought extensive territories under his control ; and in rceog- 
nition of his services the King conferred upon him the title of 
AmirubUmra and Zulfikariiddaukh Bahadur Ghalib Jang. The 
son of Suraj Mai Jat, who resided in the fort of Bbaratpiir, 
eoneluded peace with Najaf Khan on payment of a large 
sum of money. Najaf Khan rose in power and influence in the 
imperial court, and for a long time administered the country 
with great tact and ability. The -people lived comfortably and 
ia peace. 

During this time, under the orders of the King, Abdullah 
Khan Kashmiri and Prince Farkhunda Bakht started with the 
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imperial forces from Shatjahanabad towards Sirbind and Patiala 
and commenced war with the Sikhs. The war had not ended 
when Abdullah Khan Kashmiri received a letter from His 
Majesty to the effect that the Prince should return from the place. 
He was therefore obliged to come back to Shahjahanabad^ 
After sometime Amirul-Umra Najaf Khan Bahadur having 
obtained the consent of the King, imprisoned Abdul Ahad 
Khan Kashmiri and escheated his house and property. A few 
years after this Amirul-Umara Najaf Khan died and the Mah- 
rattas came into power. Madhoji Scindhia became? supreme in 
matters of administration. But Gholam Qadir Khan, son of 
Zabita Khan, after the death of his father made bis appearance 
at Shahjahanabad with a large force, captured Shah Alum, 
and seat him to prison. The villain not remaining satisfied with 
imprisoning the King he also blinded him. Madhoji Scindia 
who proceeded to the Deccan, returned to Hindustan proper 
and having heard of the cowardly and diabolical act com- 
mitted by the miscreant Gholam Qadir Khan, resolved to meet 
out exemplary punishment to him. After many struggles 
he succeeded in catching Gholam Qadir Khan alive whom he 
killed after inflicting many bodily tortures on him. Madhoji 
Scindhia then took Shah Alum out of prison and installed him 
on the throne, in which condition he reigned for a long time till 
through the exertions of General Lake the British East India 
Company could establish their influence in the metropolis of India. 

It is not possible for the author of this little book to give a 
detailed account of the journey of General Lake and his army 
from Calcutta towards Shahjahanabad and the countries on thia 
side of the Sikh territory, of his fight with Holkar and Daulat Rao 
Scindhia, nephew of Madhoji Scindhia, of the besiege of the fort 
of Bharatpur^and of the recognition of British supremacy in those 
parts of the country. In short, during the regime of the British 
East India Company, King Shah Alum and the residents of 
Shahjahanabad lived in perfect ease and comfort. On the 7th 
of Ramzan 12^1 Hijree Shah Alum breathed his last, having 
reigned for years and 4 months. 
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0.11 tbe 9tli of Ramzan 1221 on tlie death of Shall Akin} the 
British East India CompaDy placed Mohammad Akbar Shah 
on the throne in ^ succession' to his father. . They spread the news 
of. his installation far and wide. ■ -They : strriek coins in his name 
and prayers were offered on his behalf .from the pulpit. They, 
fixed an: allowance for his personal expenses and ' he passed his 
in perfect ease up to- the present, that is the year 1227 Hijree. 
•Mohammad Akbar Shah has been .reigning at Bhahjahanabad^ 
'.the British supremacy having ■been'.recogiiis.ed all round it. 



V.~Note on tlie Discovery of Neolithic 
Writing in India. 

By.Eamaprasad Chanda, F*A*S*B., Snpeifinteadenti 
ArchssolDgical Section, Indian Mnsenm, Calcutta. 

The discovery of Neolithic writing iu India was almost 
sumiltaneonsly announced by Mr. Panchanan Mitra in an article 
entitled ^^New Light from Pre-historic India in the Indian^ 
Antiq^uary of 1919 (pages 57 — 64) and by Professor D. R. Bhan» 
darkar in a paper entitled Origin of the Indian Alphabet read 
at the Poona Meeting of the Oriental Conference which has 
already been published thrice.^ The theory of these arehseolo* 
gists has been adversely criticised by Professor Hemchandra 
Das-Gupta in an article entitled On the discovery of the 
Neolithic Indian Scrij)t.^^^ Quite recently Professor R. €• 
Mazumdar of the Dacca University has lent his support to the 
theory by declaring that the “ facts and figures ^ ^ produced by 
Professor Bhindarkar go a great way towards demolishing 
Buhler's theory^^ of the Semitic origin o! the Brahmi script.^ 
Therefore Professor Bhandarkar^s facts and figures deserve 
serious consideration. Professor Bhandarkar writes 

It may be^ mentioned here in passing that the pi'ehistorie 
pottery (bearing 130 different binds of marks, five of which are 
identical with the ' characters of the earliest type of Brahmi 
lip idug out in the Hyderabad cairns is associated with the 
Megalithie structures which cannot he later than 1500 b. 
and that some of the pottery exhibited in the Madras Museum 

^ Calcutta Memew of January 1920, pp. 2l**39. Proceedings and Transactions 
of tlio First Oriental Conference, Poona, Vol. 11, Poona, 1922, pp. 30o®318 
with additions and plates in Sir Ashntosh Maker ji’s Silver Jahilee Volumes, Yoi. 

494 * 514 .'" 

® Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Kew Series, 1921^ 
VoL XVII, pp. 210-212., 

» IHd, VoLXVn, 1922, p; 231. ' ■ 
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belongs to tlie Neolithic age, which cannot be brought down later 

tlia.ii.S000 BiC. ^ 

It may be observed tliat -pi-actiee of erecting megalittio 
monmiieiits to the dead still survives in certain localities in. 'India 
and .^n ilie/Soiitli'.iio copper or 'broit'ze age intervenes between the 
Neolithic and the' Iron ages, ' Professor Jiiandarlmr then 
goes onto strengthen^hispositionby reiVriing to inscribed 

" lieolithsin the Indian Museum thus 

there is any scepticism still left on this pointy it is com- 
pletely dispelled I thi.nk by two neoliths lying in the eolleetioii 
of the piehistoric sntic]_iiities of the Indian Miiseiiiii* ' The 
credit of perceiving ’.their importance goes to 'Mr. Paiicha.aaii 
Mitej who is perhaps the only Indian scholar of prehistoric 
archsBology in India,' While one day he' was eiigagM ; iipo^n 
inspecting the prehistoric artierafts in onr Museum^ he suddenly 
lighted upon these neoliths which" he rightly i.iif erred to be 
inscTibed with some eliaraeters. He ifoi-thv^ith hastened to my 
oflSce-room and placed them, before me for examination* One 
of these wa3,certamly a celt of greenish ' stone found in Assam. ^ . 
It bears apparently four letters, two of which are exactly and 
one almost exactly similar to those of the imehistoric characters 
of Egypt as may be seen from a comparison to the tiiLIe 
published by Dr. E. Petrie in a recent number of the Seientia. 
And what is strange is that they have all been connected by 
one contirmoiis line as iii the prehistoric Minoan epigraphs. 
The other iieolith came from a | lace near Eanehi and''"'is"\ 
a tiny piece of hematite stone ;shaped' lihe the palm of the right; 
hand. It is faintly scratched with three letters only, t vo of 
which bear fairly great resenablanee to those of . the ■ Erahm! , 
lipi of the Asoka period. These were the letters at the ends, 
one of whicd.1 was ma snd the other ta. The middle letter, as 
it stood, could not be read for along time. Then it' occurred' 
to me that the letter ta was evidently in a reversed form and 
the other, viz. nia must remain the same even when it is 
^ Sir i.sliutosti Silver J-aBlles Toliiixifi*, HI, Fart I, p. tS09» 
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iwersed^ Miglit tlie middle letter similarly present a leveTsed 
form? I. at once lield the neolith before a roirror^ and to roy 
agreeable surprise I found that the middle letter came fairly 
dose to the Asohan ^ 

Professor Bhandarkar then concludes j But what I empha- 
tically assert is that when symbols of this prehistoric alphabet 
closely resembling some of the Brahmi lipi are actually 
noticeable on the most ancient remains of primitive man in 
India^ which cannot he later than 3000 B.c., and maybe as 
early as 6000 it is now absurd to trace the Brahmi to 
any Semitic script of 7000 ® 

One of the inscribed neoHths of Professor Bhandarfear is not 
a neolith in the ordinary sense of the teim, that is to say, it 
is not an articraft made of stone instead of metal. In the 
Museum Eegister and in Mr, Coggin Brownes Catalogue of 
Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum (page 121^) it is 
described as a piece of earthy hematite rubbed and scraped/^ 
It measures 1*4'^ in length and was found on the site of an 
old neolithic settlement near Ranchi. But that does not jorove 
that the object has been lying there since neolithic times. 
As for letters what Brofessor Bhandarkar reads as ma has 
a straight line on the left. This type of ma with one straight 
and another hooked side is unknown elsewhere and so can 
hardly be recognised as Brahmi 7 n.a. The only decipherable 
letter is reversed ta* But on the whole these so-called letters 
look more like scratches than anything el^e. 

The other neolith referred to by Professor Bhandarkar is, as is 
evident from the plate facing page 508 of the Sir Asutosh 
Mukerji Silver Jubilee Volumes (III. I) No. 2, a blue stone 
celt or axehead placed upside dowm, If the plate is reversed 
by holding the book upside down v/e recognize five Arabic 
. miBieials 1 , 9 , 11 , 7 >' 4 'all underlined., ' These figures' evidently: 
denote a date— =-19th Ja.iuiary' 1S74. In'' :the 
■vAniiq.iiities, of .the' Indian 'Museum it . is, stated hat this :.stone 

Silver .Ttibllca Vylume, Ilb Part I, pp. 511, 51C. 
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celt was bought from a native at Nangpo on tlie Gaiiliati 
Koad* Under the bead Locality it is noted in the Kegister 
^^Shillongj, 1873/^ So the date' 19th January 1874 must 
have .been scratched by somebody in whose hands it passed in 
the beginning of the year 1874 There is another date^ the 
'2&th January 1878^ wiitten on one side with' whitC' paint* The 
date of entry in the Eegister of the Archseological Section is,. 
26th September 1882, This' axe-head measures 3’ 8 inches in 
length and 1*7 inch in its greatest breadths 


BMVimWB. 


■ ' 71-3 Problem of the Jgamemnon and Ths.. Mseogntfim 

Soene in the Gkoepkoroe^\ {Ootfcnl i published Ig, .Basil 
Mliicliiood ; priiX 

Mr. E. S. 'HcB:nb,M;C.S.;, of DHanbad ■' is prot tlie 
only £‘obolar in the proTmee who is engaged on the study of 
the Greek drama, Iii' I9;M lie published a book of Notes 
Oil the Test of Aesehyliis and now he has published mono- 
graphs whose titles are given .above^ in which he criticizes 
the views of the late Dr. Verrail of Cambridge on the plots of 
two .famous Aeschylean pliys. In the firsts which was written 
when he was an undergraduate, Mr. Hfurnle also gives the 
reade.r the' benefit of Dr,. VemlTs reply. The' essays'; will well 
repay perusal and will form a valuable adUtion to the esiisting 
literature on the subject. 

M’lic'h speeiilation has been aroused by the passage in the 
.Againernnou whijh apparently represents the King as reaching 
. Argo.3 on the mo,raiiig- after the night watchman there has seen 
tlie beacon fire that purported to announce the fall of Troy, 
It.,'.lia'sM>e8'a'assumed that -the'ne'w's' mus have come much mors 
quickly by beacon than any. 'ship, could have sailed and • this led 
: l)r.h¥errai! "to' suggest that no beacon chain.- ever really ■existed^ 
but. that the,' one beacon on -Mt. Araelinaeiis was part, of ..a' dse.ply 
: .'.laid, plot*. : „Mr. - ricB.rnle. has .shown convincingly t.hat .tha . .'v.oyage 
could be aceoinplished in forty hours and that a beacon message 
de?.patc]ied on a stormy evening ' from Troy would in ali 
.■...fjirob..ability have . been' detained 'for- twenty- four hours, since 'only 
on a clear niglit could 'a light be seen across the long ' .gap: ■ from 
Mt. Atliosto Euboea, wliich the- poet specifically 
mystery is thus explained, .and i-f w'e ■; follow'hMr. '..Hm 
thinking that Agamemnon purposely delayed the lighting of 
the beacon until he was himself ready to start back from Troy, 
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(we migM even go further and suggest that, he ordered the 
heacim not to be fired until ho was well on his way to surprise 
his wife) the plot becomes comparatively simple. But. perhaps 
Mr. Hcernle has not pushed his argument to its logical conclusion 
when dealing 'with the part played .by Aegisthns intheplaj^. 
If Agamemnon really arrived before he was expected^ what coiiH - 
be more natural than that Aegisthus should arrive ', late, on the 
scene and .what need is,,, there to assume that any plot existed 
more subtle or detailed than a general arrangement to murder 
the King on his return ? 

In the second monograph Mr. Hoernle has suggested a new 
explanation of the difficult recognition scene in the Choephoroe 
in which, according to the common reading, Eiectra infers 
the presence of Orestes from the resemblance of two locks 
of hair, left on Agamemnon''s tomb, and of footprints on 
the ground, to her own hair and foot-marks. Dr. Verrall, 
accepting this interpretation generally, suggested that recogni- 
tion was possible because of certain characteristics peculiar 
to the semi-oriental Pelopid family. Mr. Hoernle points out 
that for this idea there is no evidence in the text. He 
suggests that it was the lock of hair, only that was recognized 
and that the recognition wms due partly to the Jimlted 
number of persons that could have made such an offering on this 
particular tomb and partly to the fact that Eiectra and her 
brother had only parted, as he shows> some six years before. 
The footprint could not have been recognized ; its presence and 
freshness only served to direct Eiectra to, the spot where her 
brother was hidden. Eiit if we follow Mr. Hoernle so far 
we need not accept his reconstruction of the mutilated lines' 
205— 21] I, a simpler solution is to attribute the whole of 20G and 
209 to the scholiast. These lines account for all the seven 
apparent mislakesj^ duplications and errors of vocabulary which 
Mr. Hoernle details and it would seem that a scholiast who 
failed to see the purport of the footprints and had little sense 
cf the ludicrous might w^ell have, added just such lines as these 
in an attempt to point out what he thought to be the meaning. 


FroceediAgs of a Meeting of the Council of 
the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society 
held at the Society’s Office on the 2nd 
June 1923. 

PilESENT : 

Mr, G. E. Eaweus (in the cliair). 

Mr. W, V. Duke. 

Dr. Harichand Shastri. 

Mr, R. G. Cliaudhury, 

Mr. D. N, Sen. 

1* The proceedings of the previous meeting were confirmed. 

2. With reference to item 14 of the Audit Report of 1921-22^ 
it was resolved that further enquiries he made regarding the 
recovery of Rs. 113, paid to Mr, Dufi of the Government Press 
for reading proofs. 

S. With regard to items 3 to 8, in statement A, the Council 
desired that further action should be taken by the Treasurer 
regarding the objections referring to transactions with the 
Government Press. 

4, With regard to item 2, in statement A, the Council 
accepted the explanation offered by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Eai. They noted that the excess sums paid (items 9 & 10) had 
been recovered, 

5, With regard to items 2 to 9 of statement C, the Coimeil 
noted that enquiries were in progress regarding books worth 
Rs. 917-1-0 mentioned by the Auditor. 

6, The Council accepts the statement by Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandia Rai that it was not now possible to give details of the 
office expenses of 1921 • 

7, The Council desired to have a further report from Mr# Sen 
about the half-tone blocks, 
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8. Resolved that the Treasurer be allowed a permanent 
advance of Rs. 1 00, to be recouped when necessary, and in any 
case at the end of each month. 

9. Read ' an invitation ' from the President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, requesting the 
presence of representatives of the Bihar and Orissa Eeseareh 
Society at the celebration of the centenary on Tuesday, the 17th 
July, 1923. Resolved that the Secretary be requested to ask Sir 
Edward Gait and Mr. B. H. Walsh to represent the Society at 
the celebration of the centenary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and that the President of the 
Society be informed that this has been done. 

10. Read the note of the Curator, Patna Museum. Resolved 
that the Librarian be appointed a member of the Library Com- 
mittee; that his note be referred to the Library Committee ; and 
that the Library Committee be requested to draw up rules for 
the issue, retention and return of books. 

11. Resolved that the Secretary and the Treasurer be 
requested to draw up a budget for the year 1923-.2i. 

12. Considered a letter from the Honorary Secretary, K. R, 
Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, proposing the exchange of the 
Journal of the Society with the J ournal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. Resolved that the Council agree to exchange 
the Journal for the issues of 1922 and 1923, for the present. 

13. Resolved that Dr. Subimal Sarcar be elected a member 
of the Society. 

14 Read an application from the office clerk for being allowed 
a higher scale of salary. Resolved that the Council is not pre- 
pared to consider the a]3pliGatioii, as his appointment has not been 
yet confirmed. 

15. Read and recorded the Hon'ble Mr. McPherson's note 
about the publication of Oriya script. 

16. Resolved that the Council do not think it necessary fo 
publish in the Journal the report of the Museum Committee. 

D. N. Snisr, 

Eonofuff Joint General Secret arg. 



Hales fer tSie Libmrj nf tie BiS^ar aad 
Orissa Besearcli Soeiefeyt 

1 . The Library is for the use of the members of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society., Persons, other than the members 
may use the Library with the special permission of the 
Honorary General Secretary* 

Subject to the exceptions specified below such persons 
as are allowed to make use of the Library and reside in Patna 
may boiTow and temporarily remove books from the Library. 

3. Members shall be entitled to take out up to six volumes 
at a time. The term ^ volume shall include pamphlets and 
parts of works separately sewn. 

4. In ease of specially valuable books, as per list prepared 
-by the Committee, a deposit covering the value of the books 

lent shall be required. 

5. Every volume borrowed shall be returned to the Library 

within a month of the date on which it was removed from the 
Libraiy. , , 

6. A book returned to the Library may be again borrowed 
by the same person, provided that no other person entitled to 
use the Library has applied for it. 

7. Members of the Society not residing in Patna may 
borrow and temporarily remove books from the Library on the 
above conditions, provided that the cost of carriage both w^ays 
be paid by the borrower. 

8. The privilege of any member or other person to use the 
Library shal be suspended so long as he „ retains 'any book 
wbich he is not entitled to retain in accordance with these rules. 

9. Boobs w^hich are valuable on account of their rarity, 
or belong to a series which, being out of print, it may be 
difficult ox impossible to. replace, or bools required for constant 
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reference^ shall not be removed from the Library. A Iht of 
such books shall be drawn uj) and maintained by the Librarian, 

10. Any borrower who mutilates, makes notes in, or other- 
wise injures a book shall be required to replace it at his 
own cost. 

11. A general inspection of the Library and of the records 
of books issued and returned shall be made annually in January 
by the Librarian, and he shall submit a repjort on the subject to 
the Council. From the 1st to the 15th of January the 
Library shall remain closed, and all books whatever and by 
whomsoever borrowed shall be returned to the Library by the 
31st December, each year. Any person failing to return books 
under this rule shall be dealt with as under rule 8* 

12. The Library shall be closed on Sundays and all public 
holidays. It shall be opened on other days during the hours 
fixed from time to time by the Library Committee. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— The Jog^imara Cave Inscription (with 

Plate). 

By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph D. (Oxon.), Professor 

of Sanskrit, Mttza:^arpur College. 

This inscription was first brought to the notice of scholars 
by Bloch in the Amml Report of the Arehaological Survey of 
India for 1903-4, pp. l£8ff. The interpretations of Bloch, 
Liiders/ Fleet/ and Boyer ^ had the merit of leaving the 
question open. For they offered an explanation so obviously 
incongruous as to provoke scholars to a farther investigation. 
The critical curiosity of J ayaswal ^ succeeded in securing an 
accurate photograph (see the attached Plate). His version 
threw an altogether unexpected light on the subject. The 
present note along with a reproduction for the first time of the 
photograph is a summing up of our information about this 
undoubtedly important inscription, an examination of Jayaswab's 
reading and a new suggestion. 

^ BmcMuche p, 41. 

s Fleet, 1907, p. 511, note 4. 

* Boyer, Ser. X, t. iu,pp. 484ffi. 

^Jayaswal, I, A. Vol. XL VIII, 1919, p, 131. Jayaswai refers to the 
photograph in his article in the I.A* but the Editor of the I,A, omitted to 
pahlish it and thus succeeded in rendering the note almost useless. 
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A, Previous Eoailags. 

Transcript.— 

1. ^uianuka, 

2, dtvadasihp 

S« Sut&mha mma dev^^dasi/ck^n 

4i0 tiZ'B hzma^iit/ia JBalaih^s^e^e {ba'[la]na [halund\ Bo^ef)} 

5 . Bevadimie mma htpadalckh^ 

■ Sntannka, 'ty name Devadasi. The man of 

Benares loved her.' Devaclina By name the actor. 

--There are two dear slips in the readings due, 
perhaps, to the use of a faulty impression : {a) .Bdunme^e 
misread as B alma fife [pi, the- lu of Balmaseje iii' h .with 
the hi of Inpadoklia in 1. 6,— exactly the samej j (J) the 
last letter in the third line misread as ; it is ii, 

(a) should be translated not 'Hhe man of Benares but 
Yarunasevah or Varunasevakah--*'^ worshipper of Varuiiad^ In 
the above translation, ajart from the textual errors pointed out, 
the incongruity lies in an actor recording a love-affair on a 
distant and dismal eave-dwelllng ! It would be difiBcuIt to find 
out a parallel instance in the whole of the Buddhist and Hindu 
literatures. A misapprehension of tlie technical meaning cf 
the term hpada/cka^rupadaha (see below) is responsible for 
this extraordinary confusion. 

' B*:; (^ayaswaFs 'Reading. ' ' 

Transcript, — 1. ^fulanu&a [I 2. deva-dafifle]j 3. i^uta- 
nnka nama deva-dafi^ 4}, faMa mafi^tha^ Bahmafe^e jtij, b, 
Bcpa^drna nayna llupa^dakke / 

English TransIaHon* — In favour of Sntanuka, the demdar^- 
ftfi% (or devoi’^duB’i^ * 

** {Order), — Sutamrka, by name, ievadarfinl^ of austere 
life, (is) now (or here) in the service of Yaruiia /^ ^^Devadina 
( = Devadatta) by name Rupadaksa. 

Beading ■ of ti at the end ,of ;the 4th„ line. supposed:, 
■to be an. improvement ' on ,, Bloch and , Luclers^ ' J|i tlie^:end: 

of the 3rd line is doubtful. Jt is no doubt but should go 
^ Probably ^ or f/^a. 
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with the 8rd line m devaia^iii, Eacih of .tha lmes '3— 5 has 
one stop-line | vertical purm^cheda after it; dakJie f (L 5.),; 
Balnntiie^e j (1. 4^ ;..devada,fii.i. I (L 3)'. This iti~nvt iincommon , 
in the Jataka :and an nniversally recognised mode of writing—', 
Would :, satisfactorily meet Jayaswai’s charge, of a,gra',mmatieal 
mistake in leaving SuiannM nanm ■^depadasi ,^^Mngmg'hx 
. air— withont > i)redicate. ■ 

The following points . require further confirmation in the ' 
above trail slat io,G:— 

(a) ^^The restoration Devadarsi (the seeress of Vamna)^^ 
based on a datum of the Jataka (Vok VI. page 586), men- 
tiounig the Varani women who used to prophesy under the 
professed influence (dve^a) of god Varuna/'^ The Jataka 
(VoL VL page 586) referred to describes how Queen Phiisati 
came to her sou with a great company, — 

3iaddl Ga puifake disva durato mfihim d^ate vdrmpv^ 
pmedlienti fJianadidrdiMm^cathd^ 

. translated by , Cowell and Rouse as follows — , 

And Maddi saw them safe and somid : om pomB$i 

she sped* 

Trembling, and felt all full of milk the breasts at which they 

The translation of vdrnnlva as like one possesst if taken to 
mean prophesy under the professed influence [dveia) of god 
Varuna as Rhys Davids^ evidently takes it, is highly improb- 
able, if not altogether wrong, for the foliowing reasons 

{i} Unsuitability to the context. No question whatso- 
ever of prophesying even distantly alluded to. A 
mother ' feels her breasts full ' of milk at ihe sight' 
her long-lost children. Nothing more natural and she 
Iike:,a'^^"var,iipil,^''.'' 

{ii) Varani in its, well-known significance as Varima% 
female Energy (personified either as his wife or as his 

^ Cowell md Eoum The Jataka (Eagllek Txaa^afeioa*) foi. ¥L» 10D7, 
f Da¥ld 0 ,Bti'MMgt India, pages 
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daugliter^ produced at the churning of the O^ean and 
someliraeSj also, regarded as the goddess o£ spirituous 
liquor) ^ fcf. Taitt, Aranjaka | MBh. ; B*; Pur.], 
would not only suit the conie .t but give the happiest 
possible expression to the simile. The uneontrollahle 
inrush of motber^s milk, long unused, at the sight 
of her young ones given up for lost, like unto the 
delirious joy of the nutritious Spirit of Water to 
slake the thirst of the long expectant Life on earth ! 
Varun! — the goddess par excellenee/vflth her 
eternal twins Strength and Pleasure intoxicating 
thereof! Devi — Varunasya Bharya yd jyesika- 
Suirdddevl vyajd^ata f iasydh putraik Balam viddki 
Stir dm ca Swranandinlm / MBh. K. 67.52. ^ 

(iti) Of the various meanings proposed ® of the word Varum 
-tliat of one possessed^' is unknown to the lexico- 
graphers, [ef. St, Petersburg'^s Dictionary.] Varuni 
as ^^intoxicated, or reeling with pleasure looking 
like one possessed by evil spirit and behaving like 
one momentarily bereft of reason might be readily 
accepted for the context of the Jataka quoted above, 
hut its prophesying parallelism to a sort of Pythian 
oracle to prophesy smooth things requires corro- 
boration either from the Hindu or the Buddhist 
tradition, 

(iv) Finally, such soothsaying, even though existent, 
along with superstitions about omens, marks and 
fortune-telling, nowhere mentions the aves'a influence 
of any god, least of all of Varuna.® The Buddha^s 

^ Monier-WlIIUm*, Sanskrit and Enjylisli Dictionary, 1899, page 944. 

® MBh. Eda. Ktisnacarya and Vyasacarya, Nirnaya*Sag,, 19C6, Vol, I« 
page 119, 

® Vacaspatyam, 1881, page 4883. 

* Bbys Davids, Bnddhisfc India, pages 236-38. 

* The Jataka, Trans. Cowell and Bouse : — i, 137 ; ii, 137 j iii, 142 ; iv, 144 ,* 
229 ; T, 154 ; vi, 7, 250 j ii, 141, 173 ; V, 108, 164/247, 264 j vi, 64 ; i, 149 j iv, 79 5 
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trances ^ in which he foresees the future are all self® 
willed and any extraneous agency is not sympathetio 
to the atmosphere of the Jataka. It nowhere 
suggests the honouring or offically recognising 
sueh a demdcir^im prophetess^ supplies no information 
about their being taikkam^yi^ of austere life on 
the contrary^ sueh a laying claim to superhuman gifts 
{utiarim ^ntis^a-d/ianmapalapa) is regarded as a most- 
heinous offence, to be sternly repressed. c£. Article 4, 
Title 1 of the Fratimoksa. 

(b) The objection to Devadd^^ Is that the word is a very 
late expression, ^ To say so is to confess oneself as A.C. and 
not B.C. Then it was man first, woman next derived from and 
dependent on him [cf. Zi^ffapra&m^anam oi Pmini], Now it 
is woman first and by herself, man nowhere, Bevadasi is very 
late indeed, if we take her socially emancipated self dedicated 
to the service of some particular deity or temple, who begins 
as Miss Nobody and ends as Madame le Dieu ^noimelj styled 
Mrs, Everybody. But placed in an inscription of about the 
third century B.C,, she has to put up with her old status. She 
is only the female counterpart [sfri^d^ mp) of dtmddm. And 
devaddm is fairly early and quite familiar to the Buddhist 
literature in the sense of a servant of a monastery/*’^ Devaddsl 
was such a female servant of a monastery : probrbly a maid- 
servant of the 

(<?) Jayaswal^ has very rightly pointed out that Luders 
missed the meaning of IttpadaMie-^f upadhm. It is a technical, 
constitutional term which means a city magistrate or some 
minister occurring in the Milinda-panhOi Bk, V, 23 (344). 
But it is a special hind of oflBoial with all his functions 
minutely laid down. The subject matter of the present inscription 

' ■ ; 1 The JTatakai, 137 ; ii, S8, 1S3, 19S j iv, JiaC 137 ; J, 103>j r, 176'^ iv, 208^ 
246, 3G3, 304 ; vi, 32, etc. 

® Jayaswal, LA. op.cifc. p. 131. 

» Monier- Williams, Skt.-'Eiig. Dictionary, op. oife.p.493.. 
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if aa official recognitira of or' aiaiidatory statement regarding 
tlie proplietcss of austere life tamkanmyl is oot cnly not iticliideci 
ill blit posiiivelj irrelevant to Jiis ofiiee. Thus the Iff 
^anko^~ 

And fiirtbermore^ O ting? those of the Bhibklins who are 
learned in the Vinaya (Rules of the Order^ Canon Law)^ wise 
in the Vinaj’a.^ skilled in detecting the source of offences^, skilled 
in. deeiding whether any act is an offence or not^ whether an 
ofieiiee is grievous'' or slight, whether it can be atoned for or not/, 
skilled in deciding c|iiestions as to the rise, the acknowledgment^ 
ihe . absolution, or the confession of an o.ffience, ; ■ as to the 
suspension, or the restoration, or the defence of an offender, 
wdio are perfect roasters in the Vinaya' — such Bhikkhiis are 
called, 0 king, ^ The Eupa-daksas in the Blessed One^s City 
of. Eighteousne^s*/'' 

Vt’hatever migdit be the etymologleal formation of the w'ord, 
the duties assigned to it leave no room for doubt as to its being 
a jndielal post, perhaps subordinate to the Arhats, chief Judges 
according to the Dhammanagam. A Eiipadaksa ^bis to judge 
an erring offender, not to recommend or appraise the services of 
any god-possessed seeress however austerely inclioed she might 
be. If the said seeress had deviated from the path of Vinaya 
one could understand a Rupadaksa stepping in and stopping 
it. But she is imihamayl^ W'bicli is another story. 

Thus it is evident from the above that Jay aswaFs version 
though substantially correct in reading leaves unsolved many 
real difficulties by way of interpretation. Some of these are 
obviated in the reading suggested below. 

, 0.— Froposed Eeadliigt.' 

'^Transcript*''.;:; 

1. 8utamilca [^nama] / 

2 . Devad:isij^[a] / 

S. Sutamn'kanama / devadaiiti / 

4, Tam hamayitlia Balunaieye j 

5. Devadina nama f lufadahhe / 

^ Ehys Davids, The Questions of King Milinda, S. B. E. Series, Oxford, 
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Sanskrit BqmiYalent* 

1. Sutaniika nama. 

2. Devadasyah. 

3. Sukniika iiama devadas! ti j 

4. Tam kamayamase Vamnaseva|i | 

5;. Deyada,.fctali nama { Eupadakfa^ f 

Tmnslatloiia 
[Form of J^clgme^iT^ 

2, Aboai th-Q' female servant o£ a monastery. 

1. Sutanuka by name. 

lTe:ti^ of Jndgmeni^^ 

[Name'} — S. Sntannka by name j 

[Profssdon .} — is a female servant in the monastery j ' 
fOffenoe .} — ‘k Her, Varunaseva (a worsbipper of Varuaa) 
caused to fall in love. 

{Trying Devadiaa by name, Officer- in-charge of 

Offences against the ^ Yinaya^* 

Notes. 

[i) Bevadaii — BeiJikdasl^ feminine form of devjdam ^^servant 
of a monastery as .given above. Such ser?itor8, of : 
either sex, naturally belonged to the Buddhist Order, 
not perhaps as me.mbers ■ of the order but as lay 
' clevotees. Various were the_ differences in status and 
duties between the two, but the one thing iu common 
.was- celibacy.^,' ......Al.oka^.'in his .Bha.bra.,..:Ediet,..a.dd.r.esse:d: 

to the Buddhist Order (the samg^a), recommends 
to the brethren and sisters of the order, and. to the lay . 

■ disciples of either sex (under which may be included 
the devaddsas and devacldsls)^ frequently t> hear and 
to meditate upon certain selected passages. One 
of them is the Mmigdtlid now found in the Sutta 
Nipata, verses 206-220. The Suita Nipata^ expounds 

^ Ehyi Davids, Pnddbist India, 1903, p. 1 42. 

^ Eaiisboll, Sufck-Nipata, Lend., ISSl, p. 69. 
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and amplifies those five precepts of training in the 
Buddhist Decalogne, the fDa^asila (also termed the, 
ten Siksa-padas — SikMapadas^’) 'which ar© binding 
on the laity. Monks and nons to follow all the teoj 
the lay devotee the first five only, of which the third 
is a prohibition of unchastity ^ The Buddhists rigor 
ously watched the conduct of devaiaHs. To begin 
with they did not believe in women. The Matron 
Gantami^ after her hnsband^s death wanted to become 
' r a nun and waited on the Buddha in the Banyan 
garden. But the Buddha refused, because he would 
not admit females into the order and left for VaiMi 
At the instances of Ananda*, the Buddha at last con- 
sented^ on the condition of Gautami submitting to 
eight duties® of subordination (jarudhamma) which 
the latter did.® This reluctance of the Buddha clearly 
foresaw the danger of admitting women, If no 
woman had been admitted into the order, be pro- 
phesied to Ananda, “ the Good Law would stand 
1,000 years, but now chastity and holiness will not 
last long, and the Law wdll only stand 500 years/^ 
Even Gautami wavered in her vows, while during the 
absence of the Lord at Sravasti, the scandalous 
conduct of some other nuns was the matter of public 
indignation.’' The devaddsi Sutanuka in the inscrip- 
tion under investigation is probably another of those 

i Cbilder», Dictionary of tlie Pali Language, London, 1872-76 s. v. sUam and 
references. 

* Paramatha Dipani, Parfc Y, commentary on tlie TLerigatlia Pd, Miller. 
Lond. 1893. p. "XI, 

® Lcgge, Travels of Fa-Hien. Oxford, 18S6, p. 45. 

« Cullavagga (Yinaya Pitaka II), ed. H. Oldenberg. Lond. 1880, X, 1. 

^ Kockliill, The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of his Order, 
Lond. 1884, p. 61. 

® Bchiefner, Elnc Tibofcische Lebenshcschroibuing Bakyamunia, St. Petersk 
18-18, 2G8. 

^ CulUtvaggn, op. cit. X, 9-S57- 
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laj devotees wbo was tried and convicted for the same 
offence — an offence against the Vinaya — (dealt with 
in the Parajika — ^dhamma)^, viz. breach of the vow of 
chastity/ applicable to both monks and nuns and the 
laity^. 

(is) Kummiha^ Skt. Kamayamam to fall in love/^ 

It specifies the offence referred to above. It is not 
the general sense of love as in Sanskrit. In Pali, 
it signifies a special indictment and indicates a parti- 
cular crime under the general category of bad karma^ 
as borne out by the word kameti'^ used by the com men* 
tary in paraphrasing anurodho) compliance.^' cf. In 
answer to the question, Which are the three causes 
of bad {hafma)l is mentioned first of all 'Must". 
What is 'Must"? That which is rago, saragoj" 
anunayo^ (pandering to the sensual appetites of others 
cf. Athasalini, 362), and amiroclho, Anurodho is 
opposed to virodhoy ^attvirodho!^ And here the 
Cy. paraphrases by kameti? This compliance '' or 
anurodho^ i.e. karma on the part of the devaddsl 
Sutanuka is a clear breach of her vow of chastity as 
insisted on in the Cullavagga^ and hence an offence 
against the Vinaya,^® calling for prdiimokm or 
di?ciplinary measures to be deoiled on by the 
Eupadaksa, perfect masters in the Vinaya"/^ 
"entrusted with Dhamma-rakkkd*^^^^ 

^ Childers, op. cit — Fdrdjtkddhdrmdh ; contrast S.B.JS, XIII, 3. 

® Mahavyatpatti, ed. Minayef, St, Petersb. 1 887. 

® Hardy, Eastern Monacbism, Loud, 1860, CIi. 17 ; YoL XX, p. 321. 

^ Samyntta Klkaya, i. 111. 

® AtbasEini, 362. 

* ^ilinda Fanbo, 44, 122, 322. 

^ Cittnppadakandam, kaniavacara-attba-mabaeittaui, § 1060. 

« KatbaVatthu, 485. 

® Cnllavagga, X. 1. 

10 Ibid, X. 9-27. 

Mahavyufepafcti, op. cit. § 257, 

Miiinda Fanho, V. 23. 

Ibid, 
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Vamnamval a worsWpper of 
Varana*” In the Rig-Vedic ■ age Variii^a was 
regarded as the greatest of all gods next to Indra^, 
though the number of hymns to him alone (apart 
from Mitra) hardly exceeds a dozen*^ But bis great- 
ness as a sovereign god gradually dwindled away 
by the time of the Atharvareda and in post-Vedic 
pantheon he is only an Indian Neptune, god of the 
sea/ still a diminutive O'^uraiios, ® encompassing the 
world. However less important than of yore, worship 
of and sacrifices to Varuna never went entirely out 
of vogue. He is typically Indian in the sense that 
both Hindus and Buddhists have accepted him 
amongst their deities. In the Gum-^TtaTania^vyuha 
he is among the gods of northern Buddhism — ^^Prom 
between his (PadxnapanPs) shoulders sprang Brahma | 
from his two eyes, the sun and the moon ; from his 
mouth, the air ; from his teeth, Sarasvati \ from his 
belly, Varuna, ^ etc. Then, again, in the Eevajra* 
ianti^a-^mira which figured historically in the conver- 
sion of the thirteenth century A.c* Mongolian emperor 
Khoubilai — In the skull-caps held by the left 
hands of the Hevajra (Yi-dam) are personages, one of 
which is, according to Griinwedel, God of the Water, 
Varuna.® As regards the continuity of Varuna- 
worship by Hindus from the earliest days till now one 
can refer to the elaborate descriptions of Varuna 
images to be found in the Turndharmottara and 
similar works on Hindu iconography.® Much vaiu- 

^ Macdonoll, Vedic Mythology, p. t 2 5 Yedic Reader, 1917, p. 134. 

* Ibid. History Sanskrit Literature, p. 77. 

® Weber, History Ind. Lit , Manu and Zarbariae, 1904, page 35. 

^ Hod.^son, The Languages, Literature and Religions o£ Nepal and Tibet, 
page 88 . ' 

® Getty and Deniker, The Gods o£ Northern Baddbism, Oxford, 1914, page 125 

* Qopinatha ^Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, pirt II, page 
Ban, cL also MBh. I--66-42, 66-16, 63-52-3; Ta.- 136-24, 414112911, 292-29, 
Sa.«91,9.6, 10-16, 911; H— 98-10-26 j Sa— 481111, Anu,-i-259-13, Ramayai?^ 
Tuddha kav^am, Sargan— l-IV.) 
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able inf omatloa is embodied in tbe Pnranas^ tbeLaw 
books and fehe eommentaries' thereon.^ E¥ea to-day, 

. clnriog a drought, Varuna is invoked by manims and 
■ ptfja and prayed for showers. Thus the Vamna-wor- 
, shipper of the Inscription might ba. either a^ Boddhist . 
of a particular sect or a Hindu priest. ■ In Buddhist' 
India, a Sramana- was distinguished from a Brahmana,' 
the npasdia from the pabdajita^ etc. according to their 
ways of life ; they did not call themselves Buddhists^. 
In the eyes of the Eripadaksa, Kamaijitlm was the 
crime; if a Buddhist, the Yarnnaseva was equally 
responsible' and guilty for ^Mailing in love ; if 
a Hindu, Siitanuka the chvacldsl waste suffer for 
being made to comply in love. 

{iv) Devadma^devacUnmi demdatia^ — r/eVma has been cited 
by PataiijalP as a corrupt form for daita. The 
name Devadatta is too popular both in the Buddhist 
and the Hindu literatures to require any further 
comment. 

(t?) lupadaMe^ Eupadahsah . — A judicial officer, unearned 
in the Vinaya wise in the Vinaya mddna^ 
paijiana-himla^ i.e. skilful in deciding theprc^ and 
eom^ and entrusted with the maintenance of dhamma^ 
the Eupadaksa seems to be especially designed to 
try an offence against the Canon Law, like that of 
Sutanuka; 

Purport. 

The Sutanuka inscription is a record of the finding of a Canon 
judge about the misconduct of a lay sister, a female servant of a 
monastery. No canon or code can susbist without well-defined 
disciplinary measures against its violation. Such measures 
adopted by the Buddhists are laid down in details in the Efdii^ 

^ Yacaspatyam, T. K. Tarkavacaspatb 1881, pp. 4883-4. 

^ Ehys Davids, Buddhist India, 1903, page 294. 

PatanjaH, (Ben.) Introduction. 

* Milinda Pafiho, op. oit. V. 23, 
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moha, divided into eight titles/ oases extending from a simple 
warning ^ to expulsion ^ and Brahraadanda (social ostracism)^. 
The code is practically the same for monks and nuns. Cases 
of delicts were not uncommon. Even Asoka ® orders removal 
from the Samgha of anyone guilty of creating internal disaffec- 
tion. More gerloiis was the offence of a breach of the vow of 
chastity® and ad vitam aut culpam not less rare. Women in 
particular are always looked upon with suspicion'^'. Many 
regulations owe their origin to the incessant delicts of six 
lewd nuns. Whether nun or laywoman, want of chastity was 
a heinous crime in either, and in the first article in the first 
title of the Pratimobsa® — ease involving expulsion from the 
congregation.* 

As regards the punishment itself, one is lost in conjectures. 
It might have been formal banishment Pahhajaniyakamma^^ or 
HmdraniP^ removal or simple living apart. In B,ny 

case, Sutanuka seems to have been temporarily confined to 
a particular cell with a record of her. offence inscribed over it — 
perhaps as a warning and an example to others. 

The provenance of the inscription in the Surguja State 
22®38' and 24° 6' N and 31' and 44° 5' E, bears traces of some 
religious (probably Buddhist) foundations there, ''The chief 

^ Mahavyutpatti ed. Minayeff. § 256. 

* Cullavagga, 1,25: Mahavagga (Vinaya Pifcska I) 1, 19, ed. H. Oldenterg 
Lend. 1879. 

* Sutta-Vibhanga (Tinaya Pitaka HI. iV) ed. H. Oldenberg, Load 
1881-82,1, 79. 

* Pratimoks^ Sutra, MinayefE, St Petersburg, 1869, VI. 4. 

* ASoka, Kausambi Inscription. 

* Mabavyutpattiy op. cit. § 257. 

’ Avadanakalpalata, 'ed. S. C. Das and Vidyabbusapa. Bib. ludiea Series, 
VoL I. P. 463, V. 129. 

* Cullavagga op. cit. § 266. 

•Ibid. 

'0 Fratimoksa, Title II, Art. 13, 

Habavagga, IV, 4j:X, 6. 

Cullavagga, II. HI. 

imperial Gazetteer of India, VoL XXIII, p, 170 ; Vol XXVI pla't 39. 
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arehffiological remains are the sto le gateways, rock caves, and 
tunnel on Ramgarh Hill, and the deserted fortress at 
The wall paintings in the caves are sometimes regarded as the 
oldest specimens of the kind as yet ^ound in India.^ The local 
name itself, “ YogimarS ” is a mystery. Some ancient Indian 
geographical names like Varanasi, Bodhgaya, etc., have survived 
right through the medieval days, till the present. Does the 
name “ Togimara allnde to some local native tradition of the 
long, long past, when the cave was used as a penitentiary for 
some erring devotee to observe his enforced asceticism in? If so, 
the proposed reading above would have another claim to serious 
consideration. 

Importance of tlie Inscription* 

(a) Falaography.-—lt contains -specimens of the earliest 
Brahmi about the third century b.o. In its absence of variants, 
it is even slightly anterior to A^oka, «» twice, ta thrice, nu and ka 
twice, na 6 times, m 4, ieand va 8, da 3, ii 2, In twice— exactly 
the same forms all through. Against this assertion of a stratum 
earlier than A^oka^s, may be urged a really diparate meagreness 
■of materials, specially in view of the perfectly preserved Eum- 
mindei Pillar without alternative forms. But an analysis of the 
other inscriptions of A^oka even singly, proves the existence of 
several, both archaic and more advanced, alphabets in the third 
century B.c. According to Buhler,^ “ an archaic alphabet was 
chosen for the perpetuation of the Edicts hut the clerks mixed 
the forms." Satanuka, perhaps, marked the transition from the 
archaic to Aioka, and as such unique of its kind discovered 
as yet. 

(6) Language.— It is in a Magadhi. more akin to the gram- 
matical Mg. than Asoka or that in the dramas. It uses only 
g Var. xi. 3, and He, iv. 268, no r, final o > e, Var. xi. 10. He. 
iv. 287-8, long d, I, and a > short a, i and ». Now the earliest 

i^.l'bid. p. ivo. : : ^ 

* Beglar, Cuamiigliam’* Eeports, Vol . XIIL p. 40. 

» Billiler, On ths Origin .f the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 1898, p. 43. 
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preserved Prakrt grammar is the PrdkrlsiprakMM of Varamci/ 
Bot later than the first century A*c, It presupposes previous 
Prakrt materials* The Sutaniika Magadhi in its close similaritj 
to the description of grammatical Magadhi^ may have been one 
of a type used as the said materials. Evidently there were many 
others, now lost* The beginning of the Magadh! Prakrt is 
shrouded in obscurity* When^ how and why^ Magadhi attained 
its importance in connection with the propagation of the 
teaching of the Buddha, himself a native of Kapilavastn and 
hence speaking a different tongue, is one of the arresting prob- 
lems of early India. No solution would be satisfactory unless 
and until all the links, missing or misplaced, are discovered and 
rearranged, from the Buddha to Asoka. Of them, not the least 
important and as yet imperfectly understood, is the Si^unaga 
period, pregnant with portents, preceding the Nandas and the 
Mauryas. Relevant to the present discussion is the following 
tradition about the characteristics of Magadhi : — 

StuyaUlii Mugadhe^u Sisundgo ndma tdjd ; tcM durucedrd^ 

ndstm varndnapdsy^ ^ svdntaJiptit eva pfavarUiiio niyamah ^ 

■ * ^ 

takdrdda yas'oaivdro munlhanyddrriyavarjiimumdmMraydh km-* 
Jedraiead^^ 

Unglish translatim . — There is a tradition that iu Magadha 
was a king called Sisunaga ; by him was introduced a rule in his 
own harem, forbidding the use of eight letters difficult to pro* 
Bounce ; the four cerebrals beginning with t (i.e. f, iky 4^ 4^)$ 
the three (?) sibilants excepting the third (i.e. § and k) ? and 

the conjunct 

A critical estimate of the above will appear in a subsequent 
issue. For the present, the Sutanuka Magadhi of about the 
4th— Srd century b* o. may be claimed as a valuable evidence ia 
construing the sequence and essence of the three well-known 
varieties of Magadhi, viz# grammatical, insoriptional, and 
dramatic* 

^ Banerji-Sastri, BvolutioB of AlagadtS, Intro d. Oxford, 10^3, p. 

P Klyjm'Mmm ol Odwt^ sorwi, 1, p W* 
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Appendix* 

Vaxioiis objeetions- liave been n-rged against tbe' proposed 
reading. Some are real and pertinent. , B.ulnoiie of them is ' 
go diSScuIt of solafciaa as it might, appear at. first sights They 
may be taken in their order of untenability* 

(i) It is awkward that the Rupadaksa records his finding 

without pronouncing the punishment/^ This objection is 
obviously based on a misapprehension of the Eupadaksa^s 
functions. A careful analysis of the latter would show that 
his business was only to decide an offence not to punish it. He 
was not a judge but a jndge^s help and umpire. There were 
two distinct kinds o? judicial officers — (1) the judge proper^ 
called the Arahat, cf. the B^amma^na^ara^ and ('2) theLupdakha, 
cf. the 31ilindapa?z/io. A failure to grasp this difference in 
their functions has led to Rhys Davids^^ complaint of un- 
intelligibility/ It is the old story of ' the erudite scholar who 
ignores the obvious and runs after the ingenuous. It is all the 
more strange in view of the fact that the institution of such 
persons well versed in law to help the trying magistrate in 
deciding a case has been widely known to exist both in ancient 
and modern times^ in the west as wallas the east. To take only 
one instance. The juria-prudentis ^ skilled in the (Eoman) 
Indicia (both privata and fjubliea) to decide a cause as tho 
Judex or umpire and leaving the punishment proper or giving 
effect to his decision, to the Praetor— bears a strikingly curious 
parallel to the Lupadalcha 'learned in the Vinaja’’ (Canon La'w)* 
to decide an offence as the trying aynat)faijd^ or Judicial official 
and leave the punishment or the carrying out of the decision 
to the Araliats. Compare the Lupadakha^s duties with pro*- 
ceedings in the Roman admiaistration of justice as follows s— 
"Mode in which the Praetor exercised jurisdiction. — In 
very simple causes the Praetor at once decided the matter 
in dispute^ and the process was termed AeiU extraorchnafia i 

^ Rbys Davids, The Qaesfeions of King Miiinda, iS 1894, 236, 

3 Latin Dictiorspry^ Lewis and ShoJfc, 1917, p. 1018* 

® Milindcb;panliOf Y. 23, p. 234. 

5 The Simhakse Coasiae ntary on the MthndapanhOj op. cit^ 
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but m tlie great majority ot oatises, baoce teimei JcHonem 
Ordifiariae, he appointed one or more nmpires, for whom the 
general term is Jiule^ to in<5[uire into the facts of the case, and 
to pronoance judgment. After the Judex had pronounced 
judgment it became the duty of the Praetor to give effect to 
that judgment {Addicehai Bom ml l)o>mm)* He frequently 
sought the advice of those who were learned in the law, (furu^ 
consuUuSf jum-prudentis) and who, when called in to assist him 
were termed his comiliar ii or Asseseores. 

Read Arahat ^ for praetor, ^ learned in the Vinaya (Canon) 
Law ^ for ** learned in the law (Edicts, Twelve Tables and 
Judieia)^ and LupadaMa^ for juru-nrudentu.^ In fact, the last 
two are almost a mutual paraphrase. Juriepfudentn — ptudem 
in jura civili ® skilled or learned, i.e. expert in the law : 
Lupadakha — Rupxdakm — daisa ^ skilled, learned, i.e. expert 
in rujpa. Bupa itself has been a subject of critical contro- 
versy* It refers to an objective consideration of the moral 
being and his contact with an external world — the whole 
relation being from the Buddhist practical point of view 
intimately connected with the Vinaya. Apart from their 
undoubted psychological interest so ably discussed by C. 
Rhys Davids® the rnpahandani of the Bhamma^sa^ngani^ discusses 
the objective phenomena, the material existences with the 
different senses, sensuous appetite, etc. (the tupaTcandam — Xff), 
The Vinaya has to refer to the same things from another, i.e. 
canonical, point of view. Hence an ^' expert in the Vinaya 
is named an expert in fupa (cf. Milindapanli0,op. cit.). 

^ Bam3ay and Lanciani, A Manual of Boman Antiquities, 1901, p. 319. 

a IHd, p, 320. 

® V. 23. 

^ Ramsay and Lanciam, Manual, op. cit pp. 319-20. 

5 Cic. Lael. 2, 6. 

« Monier-WilUams, Skt, Eng. Diet. op. cit. 465, 

^ C. Bliya Davids, Intiodaction (*«). 

® C» Btys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 1900, pp. xlvu-kiii. 

• Alhidhamma PiVaka, Bk. I. 
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■ The'" close similarity between the functions of the'fumpm- 
denUs uni J^upadaM/^a si,Ye speeially in&trxiotir 64 
'-/uris-j)rudenies4' 

(1) Giving opinions Skilled in deciding whether 

^ answering nearly to modern . any act is an offence or 
collections of precedents ^ not according to the Vinaya 
canonical, civil, ete. precedents.^ 

(%) Advising best mode of con- Deciding questions, as to 
ducting the case (eavere) ef. the rise, the acknowledge- 
admcafm which never meant ment, the absolution, or the 
a pleader until the imperial confession of an offence.^ 
times.® 

(3) Defending a client (affere).^ The defence of an offender.® 
In Mahammadan days the relation between a KaM and a 
Mtifti and more recent British methods in India (of course, 
under wholly different circumstances) of consuUing Pandits 
and Maulavis to help the judge to decide the Brahmanical 
and Muhammadan Laws are too well known to escape com- 
parison with the^r Buddhist and Roman prototypes, however 
different in details, the Lupadakha and the J tmspruden tes. 

in) The inscription is non-Biiddhistic, conferring aright 
of worship on a Devadasi or Devadarsini/'’ This view is more 
quaint than accurate. Apart from the mention of the Lupadakha 
who is unquestionably a Buddhist functionary (see above) , there 
are two reasons pointing to the non-BrahmanIcal origin. 

ia) Language.- — The rise of Buddhism found India with two 
main languages® — (1) Brahmanic, the literary language of the 
Brahmanas and the TJpanisads, out of which was elahorated what 
is technically called Sanskrit, later on perfected hy Panini ; 

(2) Vernaculars from Gandhara to Magadha (6th century b.c.) ; 
^ Mommsen, Hisfcory of Rome, Rngliili Transl. Dickson, 1901, Voi IV, 

® MiUndapa^^Of op. cit. V. 23. 

* Eamsay and Lanciam, op. cit. p. 356* 

* Eelke, Primer of Roman Law, 1914, p. 4. 

® Maharnffga^ IX, 4, 9, lOiS, 

® Rhys DsTids, Buddhist India, op, cit.,pp. 152-5. 
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and, a cottversational dialect perhaps based on that at Savatthi 
' (6th— 5tli century b.o.), gradually growing into the Pfdi^ the 
Alokan (3rcl century b.c.), thence the Lena dialect (^nd century 
B„c .) } Thus from the 6th to the. 1st century b.c.;, specially during 
theGth — ^Srd century B.o, period, the Brahmaiias always used (1) 
and the Buddhists (2), (excluding the Ardha^Magadhi of the 
Jains), only from the 1st century A.a, (1) is osed in coins and 
inscriptions while from the 4th— 5th century a.o.j (1) becomes the 
sole medium, (2) having become merged into it in the meantime. 
If, therefore, the present inscription, palseo graphically aldii to 
A^oba, is claimed as non-Buddhistic, the use of (2) instead of (1) 
becomes incomprehensible. The language not only of this but of 
all inscriptions before the Christian era clearly demonstrate that 
neither Brjihmanieal learning nor Brahmanical institutions 
though existent, occupied a prominent position in the public eye® 
gazing wistfully towards Buddhism with its vernacular message 
to the mass. 

(5) Object.' — SOO b.c. to 100 a.c. abound in inscriptions 
recording gifts or grants by kings, princes, chiefs, artisans, 
goldsmiths, merchants and ordinary ^^householders ; but not one 
of them is given in support of anything — of any opinion or divi- 
nity or practice^ — with which the Brahmins had anything to 
do/'’^ Kosala KingjPasenadPs gift to the Brahmana Pokkharasadi^ 
and the Magadha King Seniya Bimbisara^s grant to the Brah- 
mana Sonadanda® only serve to emphasise the above contention. 
Inscriptlonal records (invariably in Sanskrit) of grants to 
Bxahmanas begin from the 2nd century- a.c. and multiply from the 
4th century A, 0. under the Guptas, noted for patronizing Brahma- 
nical sacrificial rites. Even the latter never mention any 
grant of right of worship/^ To have the right to appropriate 
a templets revenue faccruing from the public'^s worship thei’ein is 
intelligible but to clai n the sole right of worship is repugnant to 
all Indian — whether Brahmanical, Jaina or Buddhist — tradition. 

1 PisSel^'a^B. p7s7Soi 7 page^. ” 

a BBandarlsar, B, a, 1901, 

® Bliys Davids, Buddhist India, op. cit., page 159, 

^ Dialogues of the Buddha, TransL Bhys Davids, 1899, page 108, 

^ Wd, jag® 144. 
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An mscriptioii of aboot the 3pd century b.o.^ written in a 
sort of Magadhi ^ dialect^ where a Buddhist Lupadakha records 
the Varmia-worsliip of a. Brahma^ie Devadas! or ■ Buddhist 
Devadar^ini^ opens up yet unexplored and staggering Tistas of 
historical possibilities whose only drawback so far is a lack of 
sufficient eoiifirmation ! 

(iii) DeYadasi is late and non- Buddhistic but Devadar^mi 
is 'early and 'Buddhistic/^ Neither is ancient in their present', 
import, not much difference between their earlier significations 
and both based on a custom which was Indian in the sense that 
Bamhanas and Samanas were equally guilty of it, a custom 
(whether through devadml or a devadar^inl) strongly denounced 
by the Buddha, referring both to his own Order and others, cf. 
the Brahma-jata Sutta, 15—16. Whereas some recluses and 
Brahmapas earn their living by wrong means of livelihood, by 
low arts, such as — (15) ^Obtaining oracular answers from 
agod^ deva-panho^^ obtained through a girl, (unlike Kumarl* 
panho^^ through a girl of good family and repute) but a 
deva-ddd or temple prostitute/^^ Rhys Davids is evidently 
thinking of the mediaeval and modem when he 

suggests prostitutes The sQ>y^ deva^panho* It testifies 
to the 6th century b-o. Indian belief in communicating with 
gods through the medium of a woman. Nothing is either 
asserted or insinuated against the chastity of the latter. This 
belief in temporary incarnation or inspiration is very ancient and 
world-wide Certain persons are supposed to be possessed from 
time to time by a spirit or deity, ^ in some places oftener a 
woman than a man/ Religious institutions are particularly 
susceptible to these superstitions and none, not excluding Chris- 
tianity (cf. the ease of the Bohemian ^ woman Wilhelmina® 
supposed by herself and many besides to be possessed by the 

^ Pialognes of the Buddha, op, cifc. p. 24 
3 Ibid. 

Fmer, The Golden Bough $ The Magic Art, VoP I. 191S, p. 37?, 

^ Ibid. p. 384. 
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Holy Gtost so late as 1281 a.b ) has been free from it In 
Greece, the Pythian priestess at Delphi occupied an honoured 
and sacred position, her prophetic inspiration on the tripod 
deciding questions of peace and war. After Philomelns^ success 
against the Lokrians, the Thebans wanted to fight against him 
to assist the God/^^ In India the Devaddsi had no official 
position with the Brahinanasand was looked down upon by the 
Buddha — Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low arts/^ 
But it cannot be contended that she was unknown to the 
Buddhists. The Buddha distinctly difEerontiates between her 
employers as (1) Bamhana and (2) some recluses (Samanas). 
"Who are these recluses — not the Jains who are called the 
Nigantlias.^ They belong to the Order of the Buddha who 
calls himself Gotama the recluse [^anuma) About the 
origin of the name devadem, it may be suggested that they 
were female servants of monasteries (also of temples) sometimes 
ntilized as mediums by erring Brothers or Sisters or lay 
devotees. The Buddha knew of su(3h practices and discouraged 
them with perhaps indifferent success due age-long habits 
of the mass who supplied most of his following. 

(iv) Why Varunaseva, the description of the roan^s faith 
given without his proper name It is neither exceptional, 
nor improper. The terms Buddhists ami Jains in contrast to 
Brahmanas are modern. At first they distinguished themselves 
jis Bamhanas, Sakaputtiya Samanas and iliganthas. All these 
again were further subdivided into groups according to some 
distinct characteristics. Thus the AhguttaiM mentions 10 
Orders, contemporaries of Buddha. 6—10 are described by 
Buddhaghosa as non-Buddhist,^ No. 10 are the Deva dhammihd. 

Those who follow the religion of the god/' What God ? Is 
itSakka,i.e. India? Varuna and Indra are intimately connected 

^ Grote, History of Graeco, Ud. J. Murray, 1907, Vol IX, p. 247. 

2 Buddhist India, op. cit. page 148* 

* Dialogues, op. cit, page 24, 

^ Ibid, 221, 
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in tlie]BralimanicaI mythology. Such names came to have the 
special meaning of the member of one school^ or orders ■ only^ as 
different ffooi the others, and their designation as such was 
sufficient to indicate the’ person or persons referred to. That 
Variinaseva was no solitary exception may be presiimed from 
The worshipper of Siva^^ expressly mentioned in the : 

pagel9L 



II.— Sanskrit Lexicjography. 
n. 

By Professor R. Sarmaj M. A., Sahityacliarya. 

In tbe infcrodactory article it has been said that the Sama- 
mnaya (Nighantavali) is the first attempt in Sanskrit at a 
classified glossary. It was compiled by unknown hands ^ more 
thaa twriity-five centuries ago. Before Panini or about his time 
Yaska wrote his Nirukta in which he explained (and illustrated 
with Vedic quotations) words picked up at random from the 
Samamnaya. The Samamnaya is simplicity itself, being a mere 
coilection"o£ Vedic synonyms, homonyms and names of deities. 
But the Nirukta is writtec in a quaint, laeonic style charac- 
teristic of its age. In later ages many complete commentaries 
were written on this ancient glossary which had a varied career 
up to about the twelfth century a. d. when Devaraja Yajvan, 
apparently a Dakshinatya, claims to have recovered and recon- 
Btru( ied the complete Uxt from various sources including an 
unbroken tradition existing in his own family. He has left a 
running commentary on the complete text, touching every word in 
it and trying to illustrate its use by citation from the Vedic 
(and rarely from the Brahmanic texts). The date of Devaraja 
ie not definitely known. But as indicated above it may be 
presumed to be about tbe twelfth century a.d. for he does not 
know Sayargia, the well-known mediaeval commentator on the Vedas 
who flourished towards the en d of the thirteenth century and 

r The controversy wlietlier the author of the Nirukta is identical with that of 
the Samamnaya is, I think, settled once for all hy Bhagavaddurgaoharya, to 
comHsenfcator oi tbe Nirukta wbo says— 

I Nirukta As. So. Ed. page 436. 
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' mentions Bhoja and Uvvata' who wrote his Yajurvedabhashya 
under Blioja in the eleventh' century. 

The details of the carer of the text is given by ■ Devaraj'a in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Samamnaya' and some 
valuable information about the subject is given ^ 'also 
Dr; Lakshman Swamp in his Thesis on the' 'Nirukta and 'the , 
curious reader is referred to these 'if he wants ealightenineat on 
the matter. In the present article it is proposed to deal with the 
text as finally fixed by Devaraja and preserved in a versified 
form by Bhaskararaya, an author of the eighteenth century. 
Bhaskararaya^s little book ^ Vaidika Nighantu is very rare. It is 
not mentioned by Anfrecht and although recently published by 
Godbole is today absolutely out of print. Fortunately I happen 
to possess a manuscript copy of it and some of my post-graduate 
students have copied it for their own use and thus we have more 
than one copy of it now. Many an obscure point; especially in 
the Naigamakanda^ is concisely elucidated in this booklet. 

The Samamnaya is divided into five chapters^ ihe first three 
of these comprise the Naighantukakand a (section on synonyms); 
the fourth is called the Naigamakanda (section on homonyms) 
and the fifth is called the Daivatakanda (section on the deities^ 
L e. gods and their wives, etc.) 

^ Dr. L. Swarup who came fco Patna last year said to me that be was not aware 
of its existence. . 
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Table of Contents of tbe Samamnaya. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8 , 
a 
10 . 
n. 
12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15 . 


16. 

17. 


Adhyaya 1 
(the world). 


Earth 21 Names, 
Gold 16 
Heaven 16 „ 

Common to 
sun and 
heaven 6 
Hays 16 » 

Quarters 8 a> 
I^ight 23 „ 

Dawn 16 „ 

Day 12 

Cloud 30 ’ „ 
Speech 67 
Water 101 „ 

River 37 „ 

Horse 26 „ 

Draught* 

beasts 

of gods 10 „ 
To shine 11 « 
Shining 11 „ 


Adbyaya 2 
(Man and his limbs 
etc ). 

, 1 Action 26 Names. 

2 Child 16 

3 Alan 25 j, 

4 Arm 12 „ 

5 Einger 22 „ 

6 To wish 18 „ 

7 Eood 28 

8 To eat 10 „ 

9 Strength 28 „ 

10 Wealth 28 „ 

11 Cow 9 „ 

12 To be 

angry 10 „ 

13 Anger 11 », 

14 To go 122 « 

1 5 Soon 26 

16 Near 11 

17 War 46 

18 To reach 10 „ 

19 To hill 33 „ 

20 Thunder- 

bolt 18 

21 To bo lord of 4„ 

22 Lord 4 „ 


Adhyaya 3 
(Qualities etc)* 


Adhyaya 4. ■ Adhyaya 5. 


, 1 Alany 12 Names. 

2 Short 11 „ 

3 Dig 26 

4 House 22 „ 

5 To eeiwe 10 „ 

6 Happiness 20 „ 

7 Form 16 „ 

8 Good 10 „ 

9 Intellect 11 « 

10 Time d « 

11 To see 8 

12 Interjec- 

tions 9 „ 

13 Simile 

words 12 „ 

14 To worship 40 „ 

15 Wise man 24 ,, 

16 WorsbippcrlS „ 

17 Sacrifice „ 

18 Priest 8 „ 

19 To beg 17 „ 

20 To give 10 „ 

21 Humble 

prayer 4 „ 

22 To sleep 2 „ 

23 Well or 

reservoir 14 ,, 

24 Thief 14 „ 

25 Decided or 

private 6 „ 

26 Distant 5 „ 

27 Old 6 

28 New 6 „ 

29 Very near 2 ,, 

30 Little 2 „ 

31 Unobtained ^ 2„ 

32 Half 2 

33 Star 2 ,, 

34 Ant 2 « 

36 Grain bashet 2,, 

36 Stick 2 „ 

37 Woman 2 „ 

38 By this 2 ,, 

39 Penis 2 „ 

40 To wiiit 

upon 2 „ 

41 To fear or 
Ch tremble2j"2 

42 Heaven and 

earth 24 „ 


62 + 84 + 132 Vodic 
words, mostly 
homonyms, somo 
for single ideas. 


3 + 13 + 36 
+ 32 + 36 
+ 31 words, 
mostly 
proper 
names of 
deities. 


^ or obtained. 

® Samalramln menttona 29^1, as Dvisa',, • f§3|: eoupl^^^ 
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The characterisitic . merit of a Sanskrit voeabulary is that 
the names are mostly significant, In other langnages synonyms 
are rare and the single word for an idea is often without 
any grammatical connotation so tc say. It merely denotes 
a thing, e. g, earth, water, sky, etc. etc., in the English 
language. But in Sanskrit even simple words like 

ilT^TailT have a rational etymological explanation, 
f means the vast one, tie cold substance, 
the luminous expanse. If we take into account the various 
synonyms of a word (and almost every word has a large or 
small number of these) we can recover all that was in the minds 
of the speakers about the particular substance (or action, etc.) 
indicated by the word. These ideas have of course not been 
always the same. The Vedic people had, for example, notions 
about the earth or water or the sky which all do not occur 
to the classical or mediieval thinker, while others which did not 
occur to the Vedic people are prominent in later stages of 
human thought. A brief study of the Vedic vocabulary from 
this standpoint is the chief object of this article. 

Expansion ( m, jrit, ) , residence 

(W. stability ‘gift of food (wr) 

and besmearing the predominant Vedic ideas about 

the earth. The word contains either the notion of expanse 
like or may refer to nourishment of cattle, ^Jjand^jjpj; 
indicate self-existence. 

Gold is attractive (^11, 

red indestructible ( 

malleable and fit to be drawn in a fine wire ( ^ )> 

^ is explained as by tbc author of the Hirukta. Thi 

would ordinarily lead one to think that the Vedic people were aware of the earth 
rotation and revolution round the sun. But this is somewhat doubtful. Skanda- 

ivamm explains ?lrtT as fJC »mT 

so ^T^gpf—found even at a distance 
^ ^ to move, to impress and ^ to charm, 

® Conpected witli . 

^ form, formation. , . ■ . 
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fresh in colour ( sUTS^iTIT ) and possibly ( also), 

ornamental (wl, ^ and leads to robbery and death 

It is also a thing for gift ^ 

The sky pervades and covers ^5% *. )} 

is a vast expanse shines 

and is seen in space (SiraTaH?, watery ( STT?:? 

^igS[;, ’a^'J and is self-existent ( 5ij;, 
and probably indicate indestruobibility as well. 

Bays (of the sun) are enervating ( ), are scattered and 

far-reaching, are stringlike bear up and hold 

cover the sky (^r. lepel 

the stars ^ shew mirage ( ), winged 

( 3,nd people bask in them (^rSTTI® )• 

The quarters of the horizon are pervading and moving away 
(^sjTriT:, #*r). They are rocky and wooden in appearance 

arrest;). They absorb and take everything away 


jjut after the earth, the night is a thing of interest to the 
§,shis. They describe the phenomenon as dark, absorbent, destruc- 
tive, unctuous and wavy cWF^Tr, 

«l#e,fasRt5T, SfaiT, TOb* It is watery, showery and 

dewy (qqj, tl¥{T). It colours 

everything ( It is twin with the day (^rPPSlT} ^TWf)* 
It is reposing and one gives way and rests under it 
«pzrr ). It is deceitful ( Warmth ofithe hearth and home 
and light of faggot is another idea associated with the night and 
it is oaEed ® It covers everything ( 'cf^\ ® ). 


to bear. 


'm 

4 


to perish, 
to catch. 


^ |j| to throw off, 
^ servo« 

® Conaocted with 




etc* 


’ to moisten (e.g. I 

® Iks idea of light and heat is kept np in the classical for night. 

In the Vedas is applied not to the night but to the dawn, Vide infra. 
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Between night and day is the beanfsiful scene ol the dawn 
welcomed, and sung of in the most beautiful hymns by the, 
Vedic Bshis, The dewy ( ) ruddy ) .dawn is 

luminous (fW^TT^^'j It is 

full of sweet melodies of birds ( 

)• ■Food of ail kinds appear in, plenty, as 
the dawn comes to the happy Rshis not yet consciotis of famine 
in the literally golden age and so they term it 

The dawn is eternal ever fresh (WI^T)- 
The day is comparatively prosaic. It spreads itself 
and covers the sky It is of course 

hoinioons and hot ( . sr'HJ, mi ) . 

To the Vedic observer a cloud is again a phenGmenon of 
much interest. But it has not yet the faseinaiing freshness so 
charming to the happy lover and calling forth sighs from the 
unhappy traveller of the classical poetry. It is to the ^shi 
a sataaicj enveloping^ demoniacal appearance^ a rocky mountain 
in form ssi;, 

^ giaat in energy, indestructible, lofty and 

alloovering fsr^c;, ai?wc:, fw;, 

I^ ^ waler-bag, a sack, a treasurekousi, rich, 
fruitful, moistening and moving ( 

f )• a feeds on or absorbs water ( 

)• aspect of a shower-agency it 

is a and in the darker function is a and 31^;, the 
last word implying thunder lightning and storm that hurl off 
everything coming in the way. Sometimes the cloud is thought 
of as a niggardly barbarian disinclined to release the water- 
treasuxe that it possesses. 

1 C/. ^ “‘llegorcial dawn-lady Joted by 

tie Buu-god (India), 

to shine. < to sprinkle, to make water. 

8 ^ to moisten. ® ^ shine, etc. 


HI.— Caaferibmtioas to tlie History of 
MitMla. 

■ By K. P» Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Barrister* at4aw. ' 

§ 1. Ki B g' N an y a d © V a of MitMla and an Inseriptlen 
of Ms Time (witli plate)* 


Nanyadeva. 


N a n y a d e ^ a is the founder of the famous K a r rt a t a 
dynasty of Mithila. To modem 
writers it is known as the S i m r a o n 
dynasty after their capital at Simraoogadli in Champaran. 
The oSicial name of the dynasty, however, as evidenced by 
eontemporary records was K a r n a t after the place of 
their origin.^ Mithila flourished under the Karnatas for two 
centuries and a quarter until it became a province of the 
Delhi Empire. Mithila became the eastern centre of Hindu 
philosophy, law and literature under the dynasty. It was the 
last Hindu kingdom in the Gangetic valley, to end in a.d. 

Nauyadcva lived in an era of kingdom-building. The 
E m p e r 0 r K a r n a, the Hindu Napo- 
leon of the eleventh century, abdicated 
and his son Y a s a h-K a r n a came on the C h e d i throne 
in 1073 A.X)\ Since G a n g e y a d e v a the Chedi sovereigns 
from Tripuri (near Jabalpore in the Central Provinces) had 
ruled over Mithila for about a century. The Palas had an 
undivided rule over Bengal and Bihar (excluding Mithila). The 
Chedi empire had Benares as the favourite second capital and 
included procably AUahabacL Within two decides of Karna^s 
abdication we And four states springing up into being — ^the 

^ Mmistors wlio strvoJ under the dynasty ( e.g* Ohandesvara in Ms Ktrifcya E.,) 
a dramatist of the Court (J.A.S.B. 1915, 411), Royal inseriptioiis of Nepal (I.A., 
1880, 188) all refer to the dynasty by that name* Bee also J.A.S.B,, 1915, 408. 

^ See below. 

« E. L, XII. a06 (Ehalrlia plate 6d. by li,B Mira Lai). 
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Personality of 
Nanya. 


Ganga kingdom of Orissa under Choda-Gaiigaj tlie Sena kingdom 
in Bengal under Vijaya Sena (a Earnata)^' the' GaliadaTala; king- 
dom of Kanauj-Benares under Sri-Cliaiidra-de¥a Gahada Vila, and 
the kingdom of Mithill under Nanyadeva (aKarnata). ' The last 
one was a tiny thing, hemmed in between .four stfites — Nepal^ 
Bengal,, the , Pala kingdom of Southern Bihar, and KanaiiJ-Ka€, 
and threatend by the oid sovereign of 
Mithiil the Ohedi king of Tripnri whose , 
dominions reached right up to south-west 
Bihar and Benares. Yet Nanyadeva successfully maintained Hs 
position and the individuality of Mithila. He must have done so 
mostly by dint of his diplomacy j yet at times he had to fight and 
he rose equal to the occasion. Ya^ah-Karna, the son and successor of 
Karna, a good soldier, inspite of the Gahadavala barrier of Benares 
reached Champaran and h said to have devastated it according to 
an inscription of his family.^ He would have devastated Champa- 
ran only when it had ceased to be part of his own kingdom, 
when it had already passed to Nanyadeva. The use of the term 
'^devastated'*'' means that he could not conquer Champaran 
back and the attempt was only a raid . And it was in 
Champaran that Nanyadeva had established the seat of the Mithila 
State, The Sena kingdom though presided over by a 
Karnata was not friendly to Nanya, for Vi Jay a Sena 
waged war against him and his Deopara inscription claims 
to have defeated Nanya who considered himself a /lero 
(E. L, I. 309: Surani-manya]. In any case the result was 
not such as to mean subordination. Nanya eriished the northern 
neighbour — he conquered Nepal. He built a vtry expensive 
capital at Simraon and fortified it in a lemarkable manner ^ Just 
below the Nepal Hills. 

The personality of Nanyadeva having impressed me, I have 
been wondering at our not having discovered any contemporary 

^ K. I., II. 11 (Bbernghafc isc. of AlhaigLaleYl). 

® Cnuningliair!, A.S.B. XVi. 3; O’Malley, p. 173. It is presumed ttat 
founder would have planned the extraordinary fortihcations (see below § 5 on 
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record of this able, prince. I had instracted the Pandit of the 
Society carrying on the search for 
'Itefscidptioaf^ manneoripts in Mitliila to inform me 

if he heard of any inFcriptiou in the 
district of Darbhanga or Miizaffarpur. Although I have 
always held that we should look for such records in the unex- 
plored rains of the fortress and town of Simraon., yet it is 
reasonable to hope that Mithila proper may also give ns seme 
materials. That hope has l>eon justiiied in this instance. The 
Pandit reported an inscription at Andhara-Tharhi, a village in 
the Madhnhani subdivision of Darbhanga, twelve miles from 
the railway station Jhanjharpur I arranged jto depute a man 
from the Patna Museum through the courtesy of the Curator, 
and obtained the impresdon which has been reproduced here, 
both obver;?e and reverse, original size. The inscription is on 
a pedestal having only a remnant of the ieet of the original 
statue in black stone. It is placed in a hut amongst ether 

broken images- The hut stands on the ruins of the original 

stone temple. There is a filled-up tank in front of the ruins. 
The stone is the usual black material worked npen by the 
sculptors of the Pala period. The same stone lined the (ank 
in front. The place is known at present as the Kamaladitya 
temple/^ Remains of an old town are believed to be represented 
by the mounds near about the temple remains. The Patna 
Museum ought to acquire tlie relic. 

The irseriptioii was inscribed on the pedcFtalof an image 

^ ^ ^ ^ oi Vishnu designated here as SruUafa 

A Record of Sri- * . r 

dhara tbe minis- established by Sridhara the Man- 

trin of Ring Nanya. Sridhara the 
Minister was a Kayastha by caste according to the tradition still 
current in Mithila and recorded by Mr. O'MalleyA According 
to the local tradition Sridhara was the Prime Minister of Ganga* 
deva the next king.^ Probably he served under both Nanya and his 

^ Biatiict teetieer of Darbhanga (1907), p* 16— writing about Qanga-deva 
tliesoE and successor of Kanya-deva, Hr* O’Malley says '‘Local legend states 
tliat this king had a citadel at Lahera Kaja and that the two large tanks 
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soil. E?ideiitly tlie minister had his home near the site of the 
inscription as his cleseendants are believed to bo in a neiglibour- 
ing village*' . 

The inscription indicates that Bana the poet had very 
probably written a work on some Vishnuite manifestation^ 

The orthography'may be compared with that of the Deopara 
inscription (n, n. m) and Bhimadeva^s (b^ chj bh; b) dis peculiar^ 
s and 4 ret lin archaic forms ; y and a are precursors of later 
forms. 

Three letters in the first line are gone’ off ‘\vith a breakage* 
The fourth line is partially obliterat(3d ; the pach evidently 
was carried down and completed in the next lino in the right 
hand corner which is nearly unreadable. The metres of the 
verses and grammatical and clerical mistakes are indicated below 
the text in footnotes. Anusvaras have been omitted, 

Sridhara the minister has been described as the sun for the 
loins of the Kshattra-family, that is, his master’s family, Evi- 

^ -a ^ dently Nanyadeva, who as his Canarese 

Historical d^ta. . .... 

name N a n n i y a indicates was Carnatic 

by origin, ^ was treated by his contemporaries as Kshattriya. 

N a 11 Y a the lord has been descidhed as the Victor 

as the ocean of something (obliterated). By his fame 

he is said to have turned the world into a second Kshlra-sagara^ 

It seems that to introduce the god Vishnu (Sridhara) this 

conceit is resorted to. 

^ vText ,of, felic : InscripM^ ' 

( line )|Om, ^ (§riman-Nanya*pafc3r-jjetta . . , tna (?) 

"raaharniiavah | 

Yat-kirttya jaiiitam visvam [ dvitiya-kshira*sagara ^ 

Ganga Sagr near Darbhanga railway station and another at Andhra Tharhi 
in the north-east of Madbnbani, ftrere excavated during his reign. At the 
latter place he is said to have built a fort, and the villagers of Bairiya 
some two miles to the east, claim to be the descendants of his Prime Minister 
Sridhar Kayasth/^ 

^ See below. 

® Anushtap metre. 


g 04 - MBfOM oh^ immhK Cj.b.o.b.s^ 

{ line ), Manfcrina tasya Nanyasya, f ksliattra-vaqi- 

labja-bhanana | 

(levoya^ karitah Mman | ^lidharah Sridbareiia cba | 

( SrJ line ) yasyaya ^ | Valmiker vijayi-prabandha- 
jaladhaii(, ) 

Vyasasya chatyadbhute | Va(pa)dyai«ra,iiavadya- ' 

gadya-chatarair-anyai 

[Mh line) feha vistarite j asmakaip. kva ptmar-ggiramava.- 
Sarah ko va karotyadara I Yad¥a bala-vacbo pya. . . 

( Mh line } . . * . . 4 

In gi?ing the date of the inscription I append tie following 
note on the date and times of Nanya which I have prepared after 
considering available materials and which may help scholars in 
reviewing the political history of the period. 

§ 2.*— Bat© of Nanyadeva and Ms Times, 

In Mithila the date of the commencement of the reim of 

■ O , 

Nanyadeva is preserved in a memorial verse which has been 
given by the late Pan ditaf Chanda Jha in his edition® of the 
Purnshapariksha of Vidyapati (page 19j . 

Date. 

ttat is, “in the ^akayear 1019 (=1097 A. D.) 
on Saturday the 7th of Sravana Sudi, 

® Head ^aspdpam, Tlie next verse is in Siirdulavilc. 

^ Hoad %'am, 

* B'onr letters two of wMcli are readable, they give no meaning. Originally there 
were probably five letters in this line. 

Ed, Darbhanga, S* 1810. 
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ia. tlie S ¥ a t i M a k s Ii t r a- King N a n y a * d e ¥ a t o o k 
the laad/^ In the Nepal Yaip-iavalis, the. date .has 

been missed owing to. the reading of' the first line 
becoming, comift as 901 [Kirkpatrick] .and '811 (a secondary. 
m.isreadia.g for 911) [Bhagawan LaMndrajP.^' The, primary 
mistake' arose by reading from left to-right instead of doing it 
from right to left' as required in reading figures put in equivalents 
(AManam vamaiogaiih) . The result^for the Nepal Fam^a^aUsMs 
been disastrous; for their dates> for periods before Nanya-dewa and. 
after him up to HarisimhaDeva became ante-dated by cen- 
turies, Fortunately the date of Harisiniha is correctly given by 
them (1324) and the period intervening is also correotly recorded, 
i.e. 226 (219 years assigned to the rule of the 'Thakuris in Nepal 
a.nd 7 years of .anarchy, i.e. 226) which brings us nearly to^ the,. ' 
correct date (1324 = 226 = 1098 a.b,) . The period of 226 
agrees with the Maithila datum of 2.26 forthe interval' betw.foa 
Nanya^s accession and the invasion of Nepol by Harisiiiiha- 
deva. It is evident that the date-memorial is a Maithila datum 
adopted by Nepal, The correct date is again recorded {Nmen- 
du-hha^chandra-^ukte ^ahe) in one Nepal document, namely 
the drama Muditahnvalaijdsva composed in 1628 A.c, by 
J agajjyotirmalla, king of Bhatgaoii who claims to be a 
descendant of Harisimha-deva. It corresponds to the IStli July 
1097, which is verified to have been a Saturday and in the 
Svati Nakshatra. ^ It is supported by the Maithila datum 
pointed out above and the known historical facts of the time,^ 

lievi, Le II. 104. 

®ibia.,iL98m 

^ The late Bai Babadar Moumoban Obabrawfei, Mulor^ of Mithlla during 

PertW, 1915, 409, regarded the date as nErellabie 
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:Tljie Carnatic origin of Naiiyadava is borne out' liy.tbenamt 
itself. k not a Sanskrit word .but^ a '■ Saiiskiitised form' 

Cr-gin of Nanya. ^ Dravidian origia. Nami^a in 

Canarese means aff eeiionate 

a prince of Karnataka^ Pidnce Ganga, is calied Nanni^^ Qahg-^ 
in an inscription of tlie tenth century a. The K a r ii a t a k a s 
appear in Eastern India about 1020 a, c/ in the reign of, 
Maliipala. Eajendra GhoIa.E invaciecl the North and reached, the 
Ganges and Bengal from' the ' South III. 323). He could 
not cross the Ganges. , The staged before 

King Maliipala and in. a manuscript of the drama copied in 1381 
Ai G.' Mahipala ^ is described to have defeated the Karnatakas. 
Some of the Karnatakas settled clown in Bengs.L They appear 
ill" the soldiery of Narayana-Pala three reigns a, fter, Bharma** 
Pala,^ Another Karnataka .family out of which arose the 
Senas of Bengal, the contempo.iury of the Karnataka, dynasty 
of Mithila had been living in Eadlia for over two generations 
before Tijaya-Sena and therefore N any a;^ The Karnata settler 
out of whom the Simraon dynasty arose was either a remnant of 
the Eajeiadra Chola^s army as Mr. K. I). Banerji thinks (P.B. 
page 09) or more likely a remnant of the Karnata allies of 
K aril a the Chedi king, son of Gaiigeya-ileva and sovereign 

of Mithila who overran nearly the whole of India about 
1040—00 A.c, 

The Karaatas according to the Nagpur praiasti of Udayd- 
d i t y a of Mala va had allied themselves with Kama and with 

bccj'tise it was traditional and because there was anotber traditional date. The 
right course was to try to' find out which of the tsvo was correct, net ^.o reject 
both and give an approximate date fluctuating withia a century or half which 
docs not leave us w^lscr. We 'should not be fanatics against tradition. A similar 
snetbod is employed by Mi% Pargiter in considering the exact date given by tha 
Pnranas for the Bahabharaia War. He rejects them all because they do not agree 
with each other and because they do not answer his averages of reigns. (Sisiot%cal 
Tradition in iJio Furanas)* 

^ Sylvaiii Ldvi, II. SOI j K. L, III. 183. 

® AIiihaDaaltopHhyaya Hari^prasadii Shastri, J.A.EB., LSII., p. £S0 | 
R, 0. Banerji, The FUm of Bengal^ p. 73. 

* Blagalpur Plate, I.A., X?* 806. 

* r. B.m 
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Mm overran Malava like a sea.^ ' Mitkila liad " already belonged 
to tbe Cliedi sovereign, for Karna^s father Gangeyadeva (tba 
YikramMitya) is described as ruling- over Tirabbntti (Tirbut) in 
a manuscript dated 1076 Vikrama = 1019 ax%^' . It seems that 
the Kamata family of Nanya probably came in- MitMIa' in .traiQ-. 
of Kamazs movements; ' 

■ , V i j a y a-S e n a, a Karnata, founded bis family in Bengal 
about 1080 A. a This event seems to 

His times# ■ have given momeatum to tbe Karnataka 
of Tirbut. In or about 1097 A,c. Nanya- 
deva established' Ms rule over Mitbila and shortly after abo 
over Nepab This was a time, as observed above, of tlie rise of 
new dynasties. A contemporary of Nanyadeva and Vijaya-Sena, 
Chan dradeva Gab adavala bad just taken tbe ancient 
capital of K a n a u j (cif. 1090) ^ and carved oub a kingdom 
destined to be tbe first power in tbe near future. Tbe domina- 
ting power, tbe Kalacburl of Chedi, had been broken. The great 
conqueror Kama retired from the political stage in 1073 after 
having been assailed in return by every kingdom and defeated.*^ 
Even the Pala king of Bengal (Vigraba Pala Ilf) whose power 
bad been on tbe decline defeated him (cir; 1060)^ and married his 
daughter. We may take it that the Chedi power over outlying 
provinces was weakened about 1073. As expressely stated in the 
Basahi grant/ it was after the death of Karna that Chandra- 
deva acquired ^^tbe empire of Kanauj/^ On epigrapbic evidence 
Delhi, Benares and Ajodbya formed part of tbe Kanauj kingdom 
in (probably also before) 1097 under Cbandradeva^ who died 
after being in Benares in 1097.® The time that seems to have 

1 E. 1., Vol. II, 185 (P.B,, p. 76) 

ITW ******** 

® Bendall, J.A.S.B 1903, 18. See below. 

® M a d a n a-p a 1 a d e V a. Ids son, gives a doc n men!; of titlo to a Brahmin at 
Beaares for land granted hy his father Ghandradeva in 1097. I.A. XYIiI. II. 

^ K I. XIL 205 ; F. B., 79, 80. f « I, A. XIV. 101-4. 

» F.B., 79, 80. 1 ’ I. A. XVIIL 11. 

^ The grant made in that year by the king had to he evidenced by a doc ament 
ffikd by hi« son. L A. XVIIL IL 
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iccome lipe for a new ruler in Tirliiit was tlxusc'aftCT^ 
ami before 1097 A.a Tirhut had been without a, powerful 
.ruler at the time of the foundation of the, QlliadaTala.' 
KaaauJ kingdom | the Gahadavala march ' would not have 
stopped at Ayodhya had a barrier not arisen in Tirhut. 
The opportunity had been availed of by Nanyadeva in the 
nick of timo; i. e* in op about 10^ a.o. and tho-' bamer was-*’*/ 
raised.' 

Thisdate^ which is*^‘ given in- a draxua by a king of ' Nepal 
daiinuig to be a descendant of Nanyadeva and in fact an 
imxnediat'X suecessor of his dynasty in Nepald and the memorial 
verse of Mithila^ fully verified^ is further strengthened by the 
history of ¥ijaya-Sena. The victories of the first Sena ,• 
kicg recited in Deopara inscxiption ^ are, first, over N Sn y a 
and; next, over Gauda, then over Kamarapa and then 
over Kalihga (at that time under Choda-Ganga who 
bad founded his kingdom cir. 1076 a,g, In the struggle 
between Vijaya-Sena and Madaua the Pala king qf Gauda,, 
Chandra of Kanao j helped M a d a n a Pal a, according to 
SimJhjakara Nandi a contemporary historian. Chandradeva 
died about 1097 as seen above.^ The war thus took place before 
or about 1097. ¥ljaya Sena's last recorded date is found on 
a copper plalo-~-the 37th regnal year. And Vijaya Sena was 
tlio grandfather of liakshmina Sena who came to the throne,,, 
in 1119 A,o. according to the era o! his name* The date lOSF 
for Nanya^s accession thus tested turns out to be satisfactory. ^ ( 

Vidyapati soys that a son of Nanyadeva took servioe 
under Jay a-C hand r a ofKauaup ® Now the authority 
which gives the year 1093 for the beginning of Nanyadeva^s 

i Piscliob Katalog (Berlm), II. p. 8.; Levi, II. I9S| 199. 

a V. Smith, K. I, I., 1908, 305. 

S IMd.; 428. 

* Soo also B. I., IT. 360. His gmlsoa G o v iada-Chand ra-i o ? | is 
df scribed as' the son of tho reigning king in llOA. 

f tif asha-xmdkhsav - • 
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: reign' gi¥ei9 him a tota! reign-period of fifty yoars^J ih&t;iS| up 
I'd 114'3 A.c» Jaya-Chandra^s accession was in 1170^ :ao.d it is 
‘quite possible' lor a son of ' Nanyadeva to be a eontempofary of 
j'aya-Ghandra. .. 

V NanyadeYa' ' Saw the struggle between GoYindaeliaiidradeTa 
|1114<-54) the grandson ...O'f ChandradeYa of KanauJ^ Benares and 
Lakhmana Se.na (1119) ' the .grandson of Vijaya Sena of 
Bengal The buffer state of the Pdas between the: GahadaYala 
and the Sena k'iii^oms having disappeared^ the Gabadavala^ 
an old ally of the Pala family, came face to face with the rising 
power of the Senas, Lakshmana planted his w e r s of 
V i c 1 0 r y at Allahabad i, e. right in the kingdom of 
Govindachandra, but Govindaciiandra recovered and annexed 
Patna in or before 1126 a.c.^ when he wss making grants ol 
land at Maner, and even the territory up to Monghyr (1146 a.c.)'^ 
Either Nanyadeva towards the close of his reign or more 
probably his successor (Gangadeva) came under the influence ol 
Govindachandra or his successor, vefy likely of Govindaciiandra 
himself. This is indicated by two facts : one is that the law 
bo^k Kalpataru prepared by the foreign minister of 
Govindachandi’a at his cbmmand® became the ruling authority in 
Mithila under the dynasty of Nanyadeva,'^ and the second is the 
service of Mai lade v a a son ofNan 3 mdeva in the army of 
Jayachandra Gahadavala. Add to these the fact of dominie ’.i 
over Monghyr in Govindachandra‘'s reign. The struggle 

^ ]^epal VaifpaavaHs; Levi 11, 220, ficcording to sootier aoUiorjty, 

Hamilton, 36 (xVei'a?, 45). Without sucla along reign tiie period befevecn him 
and his hffch or sixth descendant Harisi3p.ha (the master of Chancksvara) whose 
date we know (1324 A.c.) cannot be easily accounted for. 

^ Mr, M. M, Chakravartra view on the date of Kanyadc-va partially based on 
this datum is not tenable. J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 409. The young age 16 of the 
Karnata prince in Vidyapati is obviously an exaggeration of the storyteller to 
emphasise the boy’s valour in battle. 

^J.A.S.B,, 1896, I. 11 5 J.B.O.B.S. IL Uh ■ L % 98, 

®A1S. consulted; see also Caialogns Catalog 638. 

?For the position of the -Chan^esvara, TB, last page ; J.A.S.B., 
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for Western Bihar between the Sena and Gahadavala houses 
went on. Bodha Gaya is finally seen under the influence of 
the Senas before the Muhammadan conquest. In 1194 A.n. the 
era of Lakshmana Sena was used there.^ Similarly 
before the fall of Jayachandra (1193) Mithila after Nanyadeva 
also must hare come under the Sena influence when the 
Lakshmana Sena era became there the national reckoning. 

{To be eontinued-) 
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I¥.— Harsavapd&aHa—A Critical Study. 

By Dr. R. 0. Majmindar, Paeea Fmiversity* 

When the study of Indology was at its infancy Harsavar- 
dhana was one of the few figures familiar to students of Indian 
History. Thanks to Baua^s Harsacarita and Hiuen Tsang^s 
narrative he shone as a beacon light in the ocean of darkness 
that enveloped the annals of ancient India. .Everything that 
was said about him by his court poet and overzealous pilgrim 
friend passed current as history, for men were in no mood to be 
critical about the few meagre details known to them and they 
were hardly in a position to assume such an attitude in the 
absence of a fuller knowledge of historical events. Times have 
changed since then, but old ideas die hard ; and they are mainly 
responsible for our general outlook about Harsa’s reign and 
times at the present day. 

Let us examine, for instance, the standpoint so familiar to 
every student of Indian history that Harsavardhana was not 
only master of the whole or very nearly the whole of Northern 
India but also the last great emperor of Hindusthan. Not only 
general historians of Irdia like Kennedy ^ and V. A. Smith ^ 
have expressed these views but they are shared even by 
M. Maurice L. Ettiughausan ® and Mr. £. M. Panikkar 
who have written special monographs on Harsavardhana. Thus 
:M. Ettinghausen observes'; :™ ' : 

Harsa commence dhs maintenant cette lutte eontiimeila 
centre ses voisins qui, aprfes- de dares, annees de guerre et d^efforts: 
incessants, lui aseure la domination de Plnde septeiitrionale 

^ imperial Gazetteer , Vol. IT*, p. 30;^. 

® Early History of India* Srd edition, pp 350, 357* 

* — Empesretir ot Poet©, Louvain, 1905, 

^ I5ri Hariliaof KatamJ, Baxihay, 1922. 
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entfereetlui parmet/de s^y fetaMir .eii coiiqii&raafc..^'*. '^ (Harsa, 
BOW waged ineessant. .warfare agamst ..Ms '.Beiglibours 

after a .few years of hard warfare and, constant^ effort 
asrnired him the soyereignty of the whole of , NoTtherii 
ladia and he governed it as a conqueror,) The same 
scholar further remarks ; Le fardeau do Itempire que 

Harsa avait sii sdmposer et qudi avait supporte pendant 
plus .do quaraiite , aiiS; ae devait plus revenir sur les epaules 

d^un seal homme.*, ..La mort de Harsa' 

laisse leur libre essor a une loule de petites dynasties locales et 
l^hisioire de FInde n^ offre plus d^int^Stefc Jusqu^ a l^apparition 
des Musulmans, (The heavy burden of empire which Harsa 
took upon himself and maintained for more than forty years was 

not to be borne in future by a single man ,The 

death of Harsa gave free scope to a host of petty local dynasties 
and we cease to feel interest in the history of India till the 
appearance of the Musalmans.) 

Mr. Panikkar observes in a similar strain Ilarsha seems 
to have brought the whole of Northern India under his 
control. His empire extended at his death from Kamaropa 
on the east to Kashmir ou the west^ with the Himalayas as the 
northern and Vindbyas as the southern boundary, ® After 
his death the country was destined never entirely to recover till 
the invasion and conquest of India by the followers of the 
Arabian prophet. 

Let ris first of all examine the extravagant claims put for- 
ward by the above writers on behalf of Harisavardliaaa that he 
Was the master of the whole or very nearly the whole of Northern 
India. We may start with V. Smithes theory as it is the most 
moderate^ for he excludes Ka^mxr, Punjab^ Sind^ Efijputana and 
Kamampa from the territories of Harsa. 

Op. Cit., p. 4S. 

® Op. Git., p. 50, 

- ■ :^’vOp. ■Olt.yp.-.S^V, 

® Op. Cit., p. 27. 

® Op.cit,p.fa '■ 

Op. Cit., map facing p. 340* 
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■ ^ of the remaming territories that V. Smith looked , 
mpoii as belonging to Harsa there is certainly an element of 
doubt about Nepal. M. Ettinghausen- admits it but Mr, 
Panikkar observes that' the kingdom .of Nepal had' aecepted 
Mm , {Harsa) as' suzerain, Mr. Panikkar admits that there 
is Still considerable difference of opinion among scholars on 
this point, but after carefully eonsideriog the different points 
of view he concludes that ^'^arsha era was used in Nepal and 
that Harsha^s supremacy was recognized even in that distant 
and inaccessible kingdom. Mr, Panikkar^s view that there 
is no other era but Harsba’s possibly in the beginning of the 
seventh century is sufficiently refuted by the elaborate 
discussions of Sylvain Levi which have established at least the 
possibility of the era being of local or Tibetan origin. 

As to the statement in Sarsi^i Chant a which implies that 
Harsha conquered an Himalayan territory difficult of access 
M. Ettinghausen has shown that this country need not be 
looked upon as Nepal as most scholars have done on the authority 
of Biihier, but that it^most probably refers to a Tukhara country. 
Thus ithe mass of evidence in favour of the hypothesis 
that Harsavardhana conquered Nepal is by no means almost 
conclusive as Mr, Panikkar thinks and it is hardly fair at 
the present state of our knowledge to include Nepal within 
the empire of 

As in the case of Nepal, there is no reason to credit Harsa- 
vardhana with the conquest of territories east of Magadha. The 
first kingdom in this direction was I-lan-na-po-fa-to, identified 

Op. Cit., 27. 

Op. Cii, p. 18. 

Op. Cit., p. 20. 

15 Op, Cit., p. 19. 

Journal Asiaticiue, 1804 s Juillci; Aout, pp, Ho E, Lto ^cpal , Vol. II, pp. 145, 152. 
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with Monglijr district. Hixien Tsang tell® m that ^^ately 
the king of a border country deposed the ruler of this country 
anl holds in his power the capital, About Kie-chu-hoh- 
khi-Io or Ka*-chu-wen(?)-kil (Kajangala) which is identified 
with Eajmahal district Hiuen Tsang remarks that the 
country had come under a neighbouring state,^^ This neigh- 
bouring state cannot of course refer to Harsavardhana^s empire 
for ho is mentioned immediately after as having built a 
temporary palace in this place which was burnt on his depart 
ture. Thus according to Hiuen Tsang’s express statement 
these states were outside the limits of Harsa's empire. It 
is true that he passed through the lastnamed place, and, as 
we know from the life of Hiuen Tsang, he proceeded as far 
as Kangoda or Ginjam district in course of a military 
campaign. But these do not mean permanent conquests and 

Hiuen Tsang^s express statements that I-lan-na-po-fa-to and 
Kle-chu-hoh-khi-lo were ruled by a different state and that 
Harsavardhana s temporary residence at the lastnamed place, 
built of branches and boughs, was burnt on his departure, leave 
no doubt that the emperor only carried on a military raid in this 
direction. Vincent Smith did not include Kofigoda in the 
empire of Harsa and there is no more reason why the other 
kingdoms should be looked upon as forming part of it* 

Then there are other states within limits assigned by 
V. Smith which were independent at the time when Hiuen Tsang 
visited them. Thus according to Hiuen Tsang Mo-hl-ssu-fa-lo- 
pu-lo, Uj jay ini and Chi-ki-to or Chih-chito ( Bundelkhand ) were 
ruled over by Brahman kings Ma-ti-pii-lo or Mo-ti-pu-io 
east of Thaneswar was ruled over by a Sudra king, while 
Su-fa-la-na-klu-ta-lo was ruled over by a woman. Evidently 

Ibid, p. 198. 

** Bears Life of Hitiea Tsang, p* 172.’ 

BeaFs Translafcion, Vol. II., pp. 5170, 271 ; Wattei'a’ Tmnslation, Fob II, 
pp. S60, 251. 

** BisaFs Twniltfeion, Tol. p* 100 j Witters, FoL L, p. 122, 

« Beab FoL I., p, 199, 
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llarsavardhana cannot be meant as tbe raliog king in any of 
•tbese places. As regards Kapilavastu Hiuen Tsang oljserves : 

There is no supreme ruler ; each of the towns, appoints its own 
inler/^ This shows that : Kapilavastu was independent of the 
Kanauj empire. Again, two states KTe-ch'^a or K^i-T’a (Gutch ?) 
and ^O-nan-to-pu-Io or A-nan-t-o-pu-Io { Vadnagar) are said to 
be dependencies of Malava ^ which shows that Malava and these 
two states formed an independent group. Similarly Valabtd 
and Surashtra formed another independent group. 

It has indeed been taken for granted that Valabhi was a feuda- 
tory state under Harsa. But there does not seem to be adequate 
reason for this assumption. In a copperplate grant found at 
Broach we meet with the following passage : Parames vara- 

^ri-Harsa~devabhibhuta--'Valabhipati-pati (ri) — -tranopajata.. . 

....,.,,.............,..Yaso-?ittoa^-Sri-Daddas^^^ i. e, Dadda 

who had acquired renown by rescuing the king of Valabhi who 
had been overpowered by Harsadeva. 

Now this passage simply shows that Valabhi king was 
defeated by Harsa but regained his power with the help of Dadda. 
The fact that he was son-in-law of Har§a or that he attended 
the religious assembly of Harsa at Prayaga proves nothing about 
his status. For an independent chieftain could well have 
married the daughter of Harsa and a son-in-law might attend 
a religious assembly of his father-in-law without being his 
vassal, as even the king of Kamarupa, who was an independent 
potentate, did the same. Besides, the Valabhi king is described 
in connection with that very religious assembly as the king of 
south India. 

On the whole the available facts can hardly justify the con- 
clusion of V. Smith that Harsha^s war wdth Vakbhi resulted 
in the complete defeat of Dhruvasena (Dhruvabhata) II and 
the flight of that prince into the dominions of the Baja of 

SI Ibid, pp. 286, 26S ; Watters, Tol. 11., pp. 215, 217. 

Beal, VoL II., pp. 226-7, 269 j Watters, Voi. II., pp. 246, 248. 

»» ind. Ant., Tol. XI il., p, 70«. 

Besiks life of Hiaea T»an^, p. 185, 
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BlaarooV'^ and farther that the 'Valabhi king ^'^'.was: .compellec! to 
^ne for peace^ to accept the hand of the vlctor^s danghterj'and to. 
be content with the position of afendatorf vassal.'*^;^^' But when 
V, Smith goes still further and remarks that the campaign 
against Valabhi which took place between 633 and 641 -or 64'§ 
A.D. may' be presumed to have involved the submission ' of the 
kingdoms or countries of Anandapura, bi-eha or (?) Cutch, and 
Sorathaj or Southern Kathiawar, all of which in 64?1 i. n. were 
still reckoned to be depeodeneies of Mo-Ia-p^o, or Western 
Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi one can only put this 
down to a vague general notion which the late lamented scholar 
shared with others about the vast North Indian empire of Harsa. 

This general notion is apparently based upon the statements 
of Hiuen Teang and BaiDLa, aiid it is therefore necessary to subject 
them to a critical examination. Biinabhaita nowhere describes 
the extent of Harsa^s empire but merely gives him general high- 
sounding epithets like the following ; — Davasya eatuh — samudr» 
Mhipateh Sakala-raja-cakra-c3 damanl — -irem— -sana-kona-kaiana- 
nirmali-krta-earana-nakha-maneh sarva — cakravartinam dhaurey- 
asya of the king of kingS; the lord of the four o»3eans, whosC 
toenails are burnished by the crest gems of all other monarchSj 
the leader of all emperors. Scholars acquainted with the 
convention of Sanskrit literature and particularly of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions know the real value of such statements, Hiuen 

Op. Cit., p. 3-iO. Dharassna IV o£ Valabhi issued charters from the 
victorions camp at Broach in G48 or 6*19 a.d. Fleet thinks that these grants 
were made while Dharasena was simply residing at Broach enjoying the hospita- 
lity o£ Badda II, After his defeat by Harsavardhana. This is probably the 
origin of the theory that the Valabhi king ded to Broach. Bat the fact may also 
lead to another conclusion which is generally held, viz., that Broach belonged 
for a time at least to the Kingdom of Valabhi (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., part 11, 
p. S16). But even if we hold Fleet’s interpretation V, Smith’s conclusion is hardly 
right. For according to the grant in question the Valabhi king was in Broach 
as late as 64S cr 649 A.P. and could hardly have sued for pc.ics and accepted 
the position ol a vassal king when Hiuen Tsang visited him. 

Op. Cit., p. 340. 

Cowell -^.Harfa-Carita, p. 40. 
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Tsaiig ako . says in the same strain. Froeeeiing. , eastwards 
he OTaded the states which had refused allegiance^ and waged 
ineessant warfare; until' in sis years, he had fought' the Five. Indias^. 
(^according to the other reading ^ had brought the Five . .ladias 
under. alleglance^lA .Then having enlarged his territory,,, he,, 
inereased his army and reigned in peace for thirty years without 
raising a weapon/^^'^ 'On general . grounds; there is no greater 
reason to look upon these statements of Hiuen Tsang as literally " 
true or even more reliable than the pompous phrases of Bana* 
Besides, the absurdity of the. claim that Harsavardhana brough 
the Five lad'ias under allegiance may be convincingly demons- 
trated ; for it is unanimously held that the whole of lodia south 
of the: VindhyaS; as well as Kamrupa, Ka^mir^ Punjab, Sind and. 
Eajputana were never included ‘ within Harsak d'Ommions. 
Hiueii Tsangk ' statement that ' Harsa was the lord of the whole 
of India cannot serve as a basis of history any more than the 
phraseology of Baua. If any historian is prepared to believe, 
on the basis of these stock phrases, that Harsavardhana was 
the lord of India, or even of north India, — for which, however, 
there is no authority, — then it is difficult to deny an equal position 
of supremacy to his rival Sa^anka on the basis of the following 
phrase occurring in an inscription of 619 a.b. While the 
Maharajadhiraja the glorious Sasankaraja was imling over the 
earth surrounded by the girdle of the waves of the water of four 
oceans together with islands, mountains and cities/^^® It is 
further to be observed that Hiueii Tsang usually remarks, with 
reference to dependent states, that they are subordinate to such 
and such a sazerain power. Thus he notes that Lan-P^O 
fLampa), Na-kie*lo-ho (Nagara), Gandhara and Fada-na were 
subject to Kapisa I Simhapura, Wu-la-shih, Paii-nii-Ts^o, Eaja* 

Watters " Oa Yum Chwang, Vol. I., p. 343 ; BeaPs translation o! this 
passage is defective. Similar generalities also occur elsewhere in Hiuen Taang^s 
accounts. Thus speaking of Maharastra he saya : At the present time 

Silaclitya Maharaja Ms conquered the nations from east to west and carried his 
arms to remote districts, bat the people of this country alone have not submitted 
to him^* (Bears translation, ¥ol. II.,...p.p....:;'25d47.).' ■ 
as £p. Ind,, Yol. VL, p. 146. 
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pui’a, aad Taksa^ila were dependencies of Ka^mir | wkile 
san«pu-lu and Po-fa-to were sabjeei to Cheh-ka, With ref erencQ 
to Taksasila he even goes so far as to note that ^^the country had 
formerly been subject to Kapis but now it was a dependency of 
Kailmir/^ His statement about some other feudatory states hare 
already been referred to above. In view of all these it is not a 
little strange that Hiuea Tsang does not speciScally refer to any 
state as dependent upon the kingdom of Harsa. He, no doubt^ 
calls Harsa the lord of Five Indias, i.e, whole of India^ but the 
looseness of such expression becomes quite apparent when we 
remember that he himself has referred to a number of Indian 
states as independent. On the whole, a perusal of Hiuen Tsang^s 
accounts, without any prepossessions, only leads to the conelusioa 
ihat, so far at least as these accounts are concerned^ Harsavar- 
dhana was merely the king of Kanauj. Curiously enough 
Ettinghausen in a way clearly admits this when he says Pour 
lui, par exemple, Harsa est specialement roi de Thanesar et non 
roi de PInde septentrionale/^®® {As for him, i.e. Hiuen Tsang;^ 
for instance, Harsa is particularly king of Thanesar and not the 
king of northern India ) Thanesar here is evidently a slip for 
Kanauj for Hiuen Tsang describes Harsavardhana as ruler of 
Kanauj and not of Thanesar ; but with this correction, Etting- 
hausen^s conclusion ds the only one at which a dispassionate man 
can arrive cn a perusal of Idiuen Tsang^s accounts. 

There seems to be a great deal of truth in Hiuen Tsang's 
statement, quoted 'above, that Harsa was engaged in a 
protracted military campaign ; for this is borne out by other 
evidences. As we have already referred to above, Hiuen Tsang 
incidentally refers io his campaign against Kongoda towards 
the close of his reign, and to his temporary residence at 
Eajangala on his return from that expedition. This is easily 
explained when we remember that these were precisely the 
territories over which his enemy Sa^ahka ruled, and, as 
Banabhatta expressly says, Harsa undertook a war of vengeance 
against him. Similarly the course of campaign which ultimately 


Op. Cii/p. 88.^ 
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broiigilt him into conflict with the Calukya and' Valabhi 
■kingdomB was almost certainly caused by his hereditary enmity 
with the Malaga king. We read in the Aihole Inscription^ 
that subdued by his '(i.e, Phulake^Ps splendour^ the Latai^ 
Malavas and Gurjaras^ became, as it were, teachers of .how 
feudatories, subdued by force, ought to behave. As 

Dx. Kielhorn, the editor of the inscription, points cut, the 
passage means ^Hhah the Latas, Mala vas and Gurjaras/being 
impressed by the majesty and power of Pulakesi had voluntarily 
submitted to him or sought his protection. We learn from 
Harsa-Carita that the Latas, Mala vas and Gurjaras were enemies 
of Prabbakaravardhana ; that the king of Malava killed 
Grahayarman, imprisoned Rajyajri and even intended to attack 
Thanesar immediately after the death of Prabhakaravardhanaj 
and that it was in course of his campaign against the Malava 
king that Eajyavardhana was killed by Saiahka. It 
seems therefore very probable that in his attempt to chastise the 
king of MMava, Harsavardhana found himself confronted by 
a hostile confederacy of powers in and round the Gujarat 
peninsula. Harsa probably scored some successes at first, for, as 
referred to above, the king of Valabhi had to seek the protection 
of the Gurjara king of Boroach against him. But the 
confederacy soon secured the alliance of the great Calukya 
king Pulakesi II and Harsa^s discomfiture was complete. Thus 
Haisa^s campaigns in the east and south-west were acts of 
necessity forced upon him by circumstances which prevailed 
at the time of his accession. The small state of Thanesar 
was almost encircled by hosts of enemies at the time w^hen 
Harsa^s father died. Besides the states mentioned above which 
pressed him from east and south, and which almost threatened 
the very existence of Thanesar as an independent state, Harsa 
had probably to reckon with the Hunas in the north and the 
kingdom of Gandhara on the west. For Prabhakaravar- 

Ep. Iaa.,Yol. VI., p. 10andfootnote'.{6}...„ : 

CowelPs translation of Harsa-Carita, pp. 101, 1^3. 

Ibid, p. 101. 
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dhana was at war witli ' them and at tfe wy; moment of Ms 
' :de^^ Ms elder son wag fighting against the Hunas.^®^ . ^ 

Tlie small state of Thanesar was thus passing ''throngh 
a grave crisis when Harsa ascended the throne audit reflects 
no small credit upon the youthful emperor that he bravely 
' faced ihe perils and almost smglehanded~forj so fat as we- 
knoWj the king of Kamarupa w^as his only ally — ^fought with 
[ the greatest potentates of India. His military genius not only 
saved his kingdom from, impending ruin but also enlarged 
its extent, and this sufficiently explains the reputation of his 
valour to which Hiuen Tsang bears eloquent testimony. Read 
in the above light the following statement of Hiuen Tsang 
already quoted above with a variant reading, will not appear 
wide of the mark: Proaeeding eastwards he invaded the 

states which had refused allegiance, and waged incessant 
warfare until he had fought the Five Indias. Then having 
enlarged his territory he increased his army and reigned for 
thirty years without raising a weapon.^^ 

Harsavardhana no doubt increased his territory but it is 
difficult to determine the exact boundaries of his kingdom. We 
know from Harsa-Carita that his ancestral kingdom comprised 
the Thanesar district and its neighbourhood, including the 
valley of the Saraswati river. The accounts of Hiuen Tsang 
leave no doubt that he ruled over Kananj. The Banskhera 
plate and Madhuban copperplate record grants of 
land respectively in the Ahiohhatra and Sravasti BhuhU$» 
The way in which Hiuen Tsang describes the ceremonies at 
Prayaga seems to show that it was within the dominions of 
Harsa. Thus his territory comprised the districts roughly 
corresponding to the present iUnited Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh with a small proportion of the eastern Punjab. The coins 
attributed Ito him and to his father were also found within 
-/.this .area. 


Cowoips Harsa, p. 132. 
Ep.Iiid.,VoL,IY.,p.208. 
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-So far, we are, cm tolerably certain grounds* But it is 
probable that Harsa also ruled over Magadba, for the Chinese 
doeiiments connected with bis embassy to that country, seem 
to style him ^‘hing of ' Magadha^\ Accordiog to this view ^ 
Harsa^S' dominions werebotinded by the Himalayas, the western 
PanJab, Eajpntana, Central India and Bengal. 

This conelnsion seems also to follow from Hinen Tsang^s 
aceonnts* The pilgrim first of all describes the three kingdoms 
of Kapife% Kasmir and Cheh-ka (Punjab) each of which 
extended its sway over minor countries in the neighbourhood. 
But he states nothing about the status, or even refers to the 
sovereigns, of any state from Chi-na-p^uh-ti to Magadha with 
the exception of KanauJ, P^o-li-ye-ta-lo, Mo4i-pu-Io, the 
kingdom of the women, Kapilavastu and Nepal, the second, 
fourth, fifth and sixth of these kingdoms heing Jmt outside the 
boundary we have indicated above. If we construe the silence of 
Hiuen Tsang regarding the rest as an indication that these 
states wmre under the kingdom of Kanauj, the area indicated 
would closely correspond with the deductions made above regard- 
ing the extent of Harsa^s kingdom, with the sole exception of 
Mo-ti-pu-lo which lay in its north-western extremity. This view 
is strengthened by the fact that while Hiuen Tsang is thus 
silent regarding the status of states within the area indicated, 
he refers to the sovereigns of all t&e countries that surrounded 
it^ viz., Cheh-ka in the west, Ku-cha-lo in the south-wesf, 
P^o-li-ye-ta4o, Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mahesvarapura Chih- 
chi-to (Bundelkhand) and Maha-Ko^ala in the south, I-Ian-na- 
po-fa-to in the east, Nepala in the north-east and Kapilavastu 
and the kingdom of women in the north. Thus Hiuen 
Tsang'^s testimony, both in its positive and negative aspects, 
harmonises with the epigraphic and literary evidence and 
Harsavardhana^s kingdom [may be approximately defined as 
consisting of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, together 
with Bihar and a porlion of the East Punjab^ with the exclusion 

Watters On Yuan Chwang Vol. I., p. S51. 

^ Cf. e.g, the map of India at fclie end of Watters, Tol* II. 
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ci a small strip of territory in the north-west corresponding to 
Ili^en Tsang^s Mo-ti-pu-lo. 

^ will probably be urged against this view that the institu- 

tion and employment of the Harsa era indicate that a larger 
extent of territory was under the sway of Haxsavardhana* 
Mr. Panilvkar contends that ^‘^eras are established only by kings 
claiming to be sovereign of the whole of Aryavarta/*’ Of 
this however there is no evidence. There is no evidence that 
the ^akas or Cedis ever established an empire embracing 
a considerable portion of northern India, and even the Guptas 
never fully succeeded in accomplishing the task ; yet there is an 
era associated with every one of them. Then let us examine 
a little more closely the facts connected with use of Harfa era® 
Kielhorn^s list of inscriptions of Northern India contain only 
I twenty that were dated according to the Harsa era.^^ These 

may be classified as follows 

I, Two inecriptions of Hariavardhana bimself {528-529). 

11. Eleven inscriptions from Nepal (^Nos. 530-534,586-541), 
|i III. One inscription of Aditya Sena of Magadh (No. 535), 

iis, IV. Two Prafcihara inscriptions (Nos. 542, 544). 

V. Pour miscellaneous inscriptions (Nos. 548, 545-547) one 
I : from some place in the Punjab, one from Khajuraho, 

)i one from Peheva (Pehoa) in the Karnal district, and 

:;i : one from Panjaur near Thanesar, 

Ir Of these the ascription of the eleven inscriptions of Class II 

to the Harsa era*^ is, as already stated above, at best doubtful, 
and Kielhorn has himself put a query against each of them. 
The date of two inscriptions of Class IV was wroiigly read as 155 
and 158 and therefore ascribed to the Harsa era* As Professor 
Bhandarkar has shown, the correct reading of these dates should 
be 955 and 958 they are to be referred to the Vikrama era. 
Thus excluding Harsa^s own inscriptions, we know of only 
five which be referred to the Harsa era, for none of them, 
be it noted, distinctly refers to the era as such. Of these five, 

■ « J.-Bo. Bt.^ B, a. pf. 4QS f*, 41BS. 
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ibree belong to localities which are' included within Harfa'^s 
dominions indicated aboYe, the findplace of . the fourth is iin- 
certain, it being discovered in '^^some place in the Punjab/^ and 
the fifth is found at Khajuraho a few miles from the ' borderland 
between United Provinces and Bondelkhand, Thus' even if we 
hold that an era could only be employed in territoiiea ' which were 
once within, the Jurisdiction of its royal founder— which is by 
ao'in8.ans 'an established fact^— the extant evidence about the 
employment of the Harsa era in epigraphic records Is folly in 
agreement with our views about the extent of Ilarsa^s kingdom. 

That Harsa era never held any important position in India 
also follows from Alberuni^s account. He notes that the era 
was used in his time in .Mathura and the country of KanauJ. 
Thus every available evidence indicates that the era never 
obtained any wide currency and its use was limited to the area 
we have indicated above as the dominions of Harsa, 

Having thus demonstrated the extent of Harsavardhana^s 
empire we may now proceed to the second part of the proposi- 
tion referred to at the beginning of this paper. It has been 
held, that Harsavardhana was the last great Hindu emperor in 
Northern India, and that no importance attaches to its history 
since his reign inasmuch as there was only conflict of petty 
states without any attempt at unification by any sovereign 
authority, such as was successfully carried cut by Haisa.**^ Such 
a proposition might have been excused before the discovery of 
the epigraphic records of the Palas' and'' the Pratiharas, but it is 
somewhat disconcerting to find even .modern scholars repeating ■ 
a statement which is not only unwarranted by any authority 
but demonstrably false. I leave aside 'for the time, being the,; 
previous discussions about Harsa^s kingdom'/ but accept the" 
current theory as to its extent for the sake of argument. Now 
would anybody maintain that Dharmapala^s empire as described 
in verse of the Khalimpur Copperplate was lees in 
extent than that of Harsa ? In the case of Dharmapal we do 

^^/’'Alberani^s- India— Sachs u — Tol. 11 ., p. 5. 

f Ep. Ind., ToL p. m 
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meet with vague general expressions about the extent of his 
empire^ but the king of Bengalis said to have exereised sway 
over Bhoja, Matsya, Madra^ Kuru, Yadu, Yavana^ Avanti, 
Gandhara and Kira countries and to have proceeded as far as 
Himalaya in the north and Gokarna in the south. His son and 
successor Devapala is not only described in general terms as 
lord of the whole of India^ but is specially referred to as having 
conquered Kamarupa and Utkab and defeated the Hunas^ 
Gurjaras and Dravidas. The Pala empire was not only greater 
in extent but also endured for a longer time than the empire of 
Harsa. Even a remote descendant of Dharmapala in the eleventh 
century a.d. ruled as far as Benares. Yet Harsavardhana’s 
empire is regarded as the last great empire in Northern India ! 
It may of course be argued that full reliance cannot be placed 
on the inscriptions of the Palas^ — but the same argument applies 
with still greater force in the case of Harsa, for in one case we 
have specific reference to conquered countries in a contemporary 
record open to public inspection, while in the other we have 
merely general expressions of greatness in the pages written by 
an admiring friend. 

Then we have the Pratihara emperors Bhoja I and Mahendra 
Pala. Bhoja I ruled over the whole of Northern India west of 
Magadha with the exception of Kasmir and Sind and probably 
also of Chedi, while his son and successor Mahendra Paladeva 
added a considerable portion of Magadha to the empire. 
Here again we find an empire not only larger in extent but 
longer in duration than the empire of Har§a. 

In the face of all these it is diflScult to maintain either that 
the heavy burden of empire which Harsa took upon himself 
and maintained for more than forty years was not to be borne in 
future by a single man, or that uhe death of Harsa gave free 
scope to a host of petty local dynasties and we cease to feel 
interest in the history of India till the appearance of the Mussul- 
mans/'^ Ideas like these are now commonly held and freely 

Bee my paper onfche Gurjara-Prfttiliaraa Jonraal of the Deparfcmeut of 
Letters, Calciitta Uuiveraity, Tol. X., p. 56ff. 
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pressed by writers, oa ladiaa history and some, even- draw from' 
Ihem important inferenees about the. future destiny, of India*- 
The truth of the matter seems to -be fcbat Harsavardhana' was 
fortunate in possessing an overzealous ■ admirer , to record an 
exaggerated account of his life ^d reign- whereas his successors 
had none to tell their' tale* ■ jt is one of those accidents of 
History which have succeeded in all ages and countries to 
destroy the true perspective, view of events, at least for 'a 
considerable period. But truth, like murder, will be . out at 
last* We have discussed above the reliability of Hiuen Tsang^'s- 
account of Harsa^s empire and we propose to discuss . in » 
separate' paper the reliability of his version of the early- life of 
Har§a and topics eonnected, therewith. 

Cl* e.gvtbe last paragrapii of Chapter 'XIII of Y, Smitii’s Early ;H!st.bry ' 
of India {-3rd edition.),. .p. S.58, ' " 



V.'—M'irT a n am® 

By D. Sr. Sen, M. A., I.E.S, 

I,— The quest aud how it arose* 

Tbe Indian mind was passing through a serious crisis^ and 
was in the travail of a great re-birth. Old ideals had become 
outworn. They had lost their force^ and to a great extent^ their 
meaning.' 

A deep discontent with things ephemeral and a yearning for . 
the eternal characterised the earlier Upanishads. Sadly esclaims 
the risbi in the Kathopanishad. — 

Sasyamiva martyab pacyate, sasyamiva-jayate j)unah/^ 
Like crops mortals -mature and die, and like crops they 
are born again 

Ajiryatamamritanamupetya, jirjanmartjah kvadhah sthah 
prajanaii, 

Avidhyayan varnaratipramodana tidirghejivite ko rameta. 

f After having approached the undecaying and the deathless, 
does the decaying mortal in full consciousness; 

Delight in the pursuit of beauty, pleasure and women, in 
a life of great length 

A student in the Chandogya Upanishad approaches his teacher 
and asks him, Bhagavancchokasya param tarayatu (Sir, take 
me across the river of sorrow); 

In the same Upanishad the teacher addresses the student 
and says, Yo bal BMmd tat sukham, nalpe sukham asti 
(That which is Bhuma, Vast, is sukham or joy, there is no joy 
in Jljjam or that which is small). The pursuit of the limited 
brings no joy. There is joy only in seeking that which m 
beyond limit. 

In the Vajaseniya Brahmopamshad, Jajnavalkya offered to 
divide Kb wealth between his two wives as be was retiring into 
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tlie forest in order to' prepare for, tlie. last stage of life. One of 
theni;^ Maitreyi; wanted to know if wealth. conM make her escape' , 
death. The reply was^ Wealth destroys all hope of immortal 
Hfe/^ Maitreyi said she had no use for _a thing . which 
could not win for her a deathless esistenee. ' 

They had a dread of the dark and sunless regions where the 
nnenUghtened go after death. 

If Asnrya nama te loka andhena tamasavrltali, 

Tan sto pretyabhigacchanti ye ke catmahano Janah.^^ 

The sunless regions immersed in darkness, 

Where they go after death, those that have killed their 

The Katha says Trikarmakrit (one who devotes himself lo 
tending the saeiificial fire, study and almsgiving) tarati 
3 anmamrityn the doer of the three duties escapes birth and 
death and speaks of the attainment of ^antimat tyantam 
peace supreme, and of throwing away harshasokau, 
Joy and sorrow. A§ [^wnth Buddha so with the rishis of the 
Upanishads, the consciousness of the limitations of this life 
with the inevitable concomitants of birth, decay, death, 
rebirth, and the sorrows and disappointments whioh are 
inseparable from this life^ filled their minds with a deep discon- 
tent and sent them in search of a higher ideal whioh was just 
dawning upon the national consciousness but had not as yet 
shaped itself into definiteness. 

The Vedic world was a world of popular realism and life was 
interpreted as a sunny, bright existence. It was healthy, vigor- 
ous and full of the lust of natural manhood. Both in the 
Upanishads and in Buddhism we find Indian humanity outgi ow- 
ing the earlier ideal as the shadow of a higher ideal was cast 
a thwart the gladsome sunshine of the natural but outworn creed 
of the Vedic world. Satiated with luxury, the Indian mind 
recoiled from it and sought a higher end of life and a. cleaner 
object of pursuit. Nursed in the lap of luxury, surrounded by 
everything that pleased the senses and held the mind enthralled 
and drove away all serious thoughts, Prince Siddhartha inciden- 
tally came across/our sights (in the Pali texts they have been 
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ealled Deva(1iitas’^ or angels) which gave him a rude awaken^ 
ing and filled his mind with sadder and deeper thoiigIit»« 
The warning conveyed by the four messengers from heaven in 
the shape of old age, disease, death and the calm glow of pea0e 
which rests on the face of a saint, made the Bodhisatva feel that 
life as it was understood and lived by the majority of men was 
extremely insecure and that the truth must be found which 
would explain it satisfactorily and place it above the dangers of 
death, decay and old age. A similar experience is narrated 
about one of his disciples, Jasa. He was a merchant prince and 
had three luxurious dwellings suitable for three different seasons, 
me for summer, one for winter, and a third for the four months 
of the monsoon. During these months he lived alone* in his 
mansion surrounded by Avomen who* beguiled his time with 
music and dancing. One night in the midst of the entertain- 
ment he fell asleep and when he woke up in the early hours of 
the morning his mind was filled with disgust as he looked upon 
his companions who lay asleep in ungainly attitudes and talked 
incoherently in their dreams. Putting on his golden sandals he 
left his luxurious residence, went through the streets of Benares 
and passed out through the city gates which opened sponta- 
neously at his approach, exclaiming all the time *^Oh I am 
distressed, I am tortured.^^ At that early hour Buddha was 
taking his morning exercise, and as he heard Jasa's words of 
pain and distress he came down from \ is w’-alklng platform and 
seated himself on a mat. As Jasa approached the place where 
he was sitting, uttering his exclamation of pain, Buddha 
addressed him and said ‘^Jasa, there is no distress here, no 
torture ; come Jasa sit down, I shall teach you the triith/^ Thus 
addressed, Jasa was delighted and putting off his golden sandals 
came and sat m ar the Master, who after duly preparing his 
mind for the message, told him that Sorrow has been produced 
and can be removed This recoil against the pursuit of pleasure 
was induced by the pressure of a higher ideal which existed 
subconsciously in the national mind but had yet to be made 
conscious tht. ugh the message which came through Buddha. 
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la the first memorable ' words' which he addressed to the 
five companions who had abandoned him when he gave, op his 
ascetic practioo, Bhikkhns, Listen, I have attained nodjing 
bliss/^' we have the simplest and the most forcible , expression 
of the object of Ms quest and its consnmmation. The word 
Sanskrit amr%tan$,^ h.2^B twofold meaning. On 
the one hand it means ambrosia as symbolising the bliss which 
is beyond these shores and, on the other hand, it signifies tlie 
attainment of that which is beyond death* It represents both 
the aspects of Nirvana, Nibbanam paramam stikliam 
^Nirvana is the highest bliss}, and Nibbanam ama tarn padam.^' 
(Nirvana is the state of deathletsness). Bnddha’s success with 
those whom he addressed xvas phenomenal, because his problem 
was their problem, viz. how to put an end to an endless cycle 
of births and rebirths, even the highest heaven being only 
a temporary abode. He held out to them the hepe of final 
emancipation from the bondage of mortal life, and with it from 
pleasure, pain, birth, decay, disease and death. Tired of for* 
ever chasing the flitting shadows, they yearned for an object of 
pursuit which was not illusory, unsubstantial and unreal. They 
sighed for a homeland which they sought in vain in the mirage 
of the uncertain world, but of which there still lingered a sWeet 
rememl ranee which all the trials of the earlh'y life could not 
effectually repress ; — this irrepressible longing of the finite for 
the infinite, of the mortal for immortal life, ofithe sorrow-stricken 
for undying bliss, of the way-worm traveller for the land where 
labour knows no weariness, which drove the growing inner life 
to escape from its futile past and .strive for something beyond 
and above it. The world we are horn in is sweet and joyful, the 
senses charm us with their syren song, and we go deeper and 
deeper into this life and are lulled to sleep as the charmed insect 
goes deeper and deeper into the lethal chamber of the pit<'her 
plant and ultimately loses itself in it. The new life which was 
dawning upon the Indian mind brought to it a new interpreta- 
tion of exigence, viz. the utter hollowness of the life of plonsure 
aud i s cram^ijg limitations, the paltriness of the oriinary 
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liaman pursaife and the vision of a higher life with its infinite 
possibilities and perfections which could not be expressed or 
maasured with the concepts and ideals of a world of hedonistio 
aims. This picture of the life of pleasure is vividly portrayed 
in the famous sermon Buddha preached on the Ga^asMrsha 
mountain to a large assembly of ascetics whom he had converted 
to his faith and who followed him as devoted disciples. This 
sermon is known as “ Aditta-pariyaya’’, i.e., about the world 
being aflame, i.e. aflame with the fire of hatred, covetousness and 
ignorance. Life was like a burning pile and the only way out 
of it was renunciation. Hundreds and thousands gave up their 
homes and followed him in the path of selflessness which he 
had chosen for himself after a long, strenuous and fateful search. 
Such was the burning faith he kindled in the minds of men that 
a great alarm spread over the land on account of the denuded 
homes and the thinned families which his disciples left behind 
them. 

n.— Nirvanam as Interpreted Iby Western Scholars. 

The European mind, charmed by the idea of Nirvana, hag 
hovered long over it with equiposed wings, quivering with real 
genuine sympathy but yet looking upon it as an impenetrable 
mystery, hesitating to dismiss the idea as an empty delusion 
or ruthlessly unveiling it with an irreverent hand. Oldenburg 
with a fine psychological insight has truly depicted the 
Buddhist attilnde as one of longing for the eternal and the 
ineffable which is as keen as it is truly affirmative, but one of 
absolute helplessness to encompass it in thought except by way of 
exclusion. And yet we have to admit that that was a strictly 
logical attitude as the Master had to use concepts which had 
not as yet attained that stage of evolution when they could 
convey clearness of impression to the popular mind with which 
he had chiefly to deal and to which he had to deliver Hs message. 
At the same time, why should we set such a high value upon 
the Intellect which is not of very ancient growth and has been 
called into existence by the exigencies of evolution and is in 
fact the latest, develoj^ oi^n. which has come to onr help in 
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the struggle for existence, and even as it is’ at present^., gives but 
an uncertain and fluctuating glow ? ■ There are other and deeper 
powers of onr nature which find . expression in, feeling and, 
impulse and drive ns to onr goal with greater ' force and 
directness* The deeper mysteries .of existence do not lend', them- 
selves to visualisation and' in their presence the human reason 
collapses in self-made contradictions'. The inner being- long' 
with an unwearing yearning for a goal which the poor intellect 
cannot visualise and illuminate. 

Alalanter.^lt is not difficult to follow Alaiasier in the 
well-balanced judgment which he has pronounced on the 
subject, Buddha^s teachings had a thoroughly practical aim, 
viz. that of doing away with human sorrow, and they directly 
referred to this life. That was the supreme theme of his 
preaching. He always referred to this life and no other# 
Nirvana, therefore, meant with him an utter and absolute 
release from the limitations of present existence. The oil lamp 
goes out as the oil is used up. So this life vanishes as the 
elements which feed it are consumed* 

Paul T^ahlke.-^PmX Dahlke brings to the interpretation of 
Buddhism an amount of genuine enthusiasm and sympathetic 
appreciation which is unique, and cannot fail to impress an 
unbiassed mind, Eestfiilly rocking on the bosom of the ocean 
of eternal waves as the sea-gull is rocked on the bosom of the 
sea-wave, and a complete detachment from the seething passions 
which cause a ceaseless and restless struggle, such is the state 
of Nirvana as understood by Dahlke. And this is undoubtedly 
one of the many-coloured rays which glow out of the composite 
light of Nirvana, 

Spence Eardy , — The vehicles of life, of which repeated 
rebirths with all their attendant evils are the chief characteristic, 
are completely destroyed at the consummation of Nirvina. 
This is the view of Spence Hardy. But he forgets that 
Taihdgata preached only the annihilation of the caused existence, 
of the existence which is inseparable from decay, death, sorrow, 
misery, and not of a life which transcends these limitations. 
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And yet Hardy is quite right so far as this life was understood 
bj the Buddhists. Only his remarks d> not apply to any 
other life or form of existence. 

Bishop BigandeL—Wi^op Bigandet has taken the ordifiary 
Buddhist view of Nirvana, The hody^ which is composed of- 
the four elements, is evanescent and illusory, vanishing as the 
elements separate and disperse, and totally different from the 
self which is not made up of perishable components and does not 
disintegrate. The sage declares that all things are neither 
himself nor belong to himself, A stranger In a strange worlds 
bis lifers long vocation is an arduous and ever-watehful 
preparation for extricating himself from its meshes so that the 
liberated epirit may escape into the freedom of Nirvanai. 
He has eradicated his errors, he has cooled his passlonsr 
and like a victorious warrior, he is returning home in joy- 
ful triumph. The devout Buddhist schools himself carefully 
for this consummation and patiently awaits, the final emancipation 
undazzled by any vision of a heaven which is but an upper 
material world crammed with earthly blisses, .only super- 
fined and sublimated. 

Childers , — Childers represents an important school of 
European thought with regard to Buddhism and deserves more 
than a passing notice. He does not speak hesitatingly about 
the meaning of Nirvana as understood by him. Nirvana is 
annihilation, absolute cessation of existence, in the first stage 
only the cessation of sinful propensities, but finally, release from 
existence or utter annihilation. There is another inherent 
element in this phase of thought, viz. that Buddhism was 
essentially different from Hinduism and that the great mission 
of Budha*s life and teaching was to subvert Hinduism* We are 
called upon to believe that the creed of the great spiritual move- 
ment inaugurated by Tathagata was sublimated suicide, and that 
the powerful forces set free by this stupendous world impulse 
which sought to train men^s minds to rise to the conception of 
the higest humanistic ideals and to help them to materialise 
it in their lives simply led to tbo pi^th of annihilation. Apar| 
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from all otter coBsiderations of a more or lees weighty Batoi*© 
I eannot conceive a larger and more astoBuding demand ' upon 
the credulity ol man than the view '"propounded by Childers 
regarding the meaning of Nirvana. Freedom from sin always 
means a setting free of moral forces w^hich are po.^itive and 
powerful and constitute an inner reality which is the basis of the 
regenerate life and has in it elements which nothing can destroy. 
The ideals which the Master has bequeathed to us and which 
still Inspire the lives of millions are not unreal or inoperative even 
at this distant date. The ideals are immortal;^ the moral forces 
w^hieh they represent are immortal but the Master with his 
noble host of co-workers hasl vanished into nothingness. Nothing 
could be mor'^ revolting, more fundamentally inconsistent with 
the creed of Buddhism than this fantastic interpretation. I 
would ask if ^'Bhava^^ is not one of the in ter medial© links in the 
chain of causation with many causes and effects preceding it 
and if by Bbava is not always meant Samsar the sphere 
representing the cycle of transmigration, a whirling eddy in the 
vast stream of existence ? The eddying circles pass back again 
into the calm depth ef Being out of which they arose, to begin 
their circling life again only to lose themselves finally in the 
immensity of existence and not in Nothingness. 

The proposition that the absence of Bhava means the 
absence of existence is untenable, because ‘^Bhava^*^ is preceded by 
antecedent causes which produce it and therefere are present and 
operative before it comes into existence. Bhava consists of 
the Kama^^ world, the ^^Bupa''^ world, and the world. 

Beyond these lies irupadisesa*^ or absolute Nirvana, ^Avidya^-* 
the first term In the link of causation out of which Bhava is 
evolved is Annilnam ignorance with regard to JDuki ham'^ the 
origin of '^Dukkham^^ the prevention of ^^Dukkbam"^, and the steps 
leading to the prevention of ‘"Dukkham’" (Bibhanga, Burmese 
edition, page 121). The principle of Illusion or Ignorance would be 
a mere hjpostatised abstraction unless we attach it to a Subject, 
Satta or Atta and this is how it has been interpreted by 
Buddhist annotators, (Sammoha-binodani, Ceylonese edition. 
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page 182 ). A eelf-imposed delusion makes us enter this world 
:©f transmigrations, and when we succeed in -working our way out 
of the spell, W8 enter into Nirvana, the ocean drop .which lifted ' 
itself up' as a cloud atom passes back into the home from whieh 
it came. The progress in the path of Nirvana does not mean the 
mere rooting out of the adventitious growthsbutalsoa eoa- 
current growth of inner life, the amndita clharmaianu^’ oi 
which the Mahapajapati spoke in the touching words she 
addressed to Buddha when she was joyfully passing into her 
parinibbana*^^ 

At the time Buddha lived and preached, Indian religion and 
I Indian society were not like what we understand by Hinduism 
now. The Vedic rites were followed by the Brahmans as of old, 
schools of wandering ascetics with rationalistic views and 
spiritual disciplines of their own travelled all over the landf 
while the Indian world was alive with deities in every grove and 
and dale, in ©very tree and river, presiding oyer every elan, 
family and individual. The caste system though surely existent 
was not as rigid and exclusive as it became later during the long 
domination of Brahmanic influence, as intermarriages were pre- 
valent though tendencies had set in for restricting such alliances 
within the circles of families claiming a pure pedigree. Even 
the married state had not attained the stability which it did 
afterwards. Buddha left the Indian pantheon severely alone 
except for the fact that he placed Nirvana above the gods. He did 
not protest even against the performance of Vedic rites so far as 
they were free from the shedding of innocent blood and did not 
encourage the giving of alms to bad and ignorant people. The 
one great theme of his preaching to all alike was the emphasis 
he laid on the purity of life as the only law of success in this as 
well as any other life. Can we say that in the Upanishads we 
find an unconditional allegiance to the creed of the orthodox 
schools or the preaching of an ideal which did not outgrow the 
Vedic rituals and insist on an inner spiritual discipline as con-« 
trasted wiih the conformity to the observances laid down for the 
performaaccycf the Vedi© gacrifices-? Buddha^g movement wag 
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essentially an Indian movement and a connterpart of the 
rationalistic movement which transformed religious conceptions 
in the very heart of Brahmanism itself. Only it was the ethical 
expression of the same quest for the Eternal and the Undying 
which inspired the great Upaaishads. If the Brahmans in their 
forest reclnses tried to have a glimpse of the Ultimate Eeality 
conceived as Transcendent Being, the Buddhists tried to drown 
the miseries of existence hy working their way into a state of 
Being where the storms and floods of this world could not 
assail them. 

in.— Nirvanam in the Buddhist Scriptures. 

1. In the Digha Nikaya — The fundamental question which 
Buddhism sought to solve was 

‘‘Kiccham va tayam loko apanno, jayati ca jiyati ca, miyati 
ca cavati ca uppaj Jati ca. Atha ca pan imassa dukkhassa 
nissaranam nappa jana ti jaramaranassa, kudassu nama imassa 
dukkhassa nissaranam pannayissati jaramaranassati ? ’’ 

“ Oh, this world is full of trouble, they are born and are 
.subject to decay, they die, pass oat of this world and are born 
again. And they do not know the way out of the trouble and 
the escape from decay and death ; how is the way out of sorrow, 
of decay and death, to be knosvn 

This is the old old problem which confronted Bodhisatva 
Fi^assi and he thought as follows 

‘^Kimhinm kho satijaramaranam hoti kimpaccyaya 
jaiamarahantl ? 

“ What is that which occurring decay and death occur, what 
is the condition of decay and death ? 

Then came to him the thought of causal connection, and the 
illumination of reason 

“Jatiya kho sati jara-maranam hoti jati-paecaya jara- 
marananti.’' 

“ Birth having taken place, decay and death follow, birth is 
the condition of decay and death, 
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Then Fipdssi Bodhisatva tlionght * 

nu kho sati jati kimpaocaya jkti ti ? 

What happening Jati birth comes into existence/ what is 
the condition of Jati ? 

After this Bodhisavta Fipassi thought of the causal lints and 
the illumination of reason flashed into his mind 

Bhave kho sati jati hoti, Bhavapaccaya jati ti/^ 

On the occurrence of Bhavo (existence in the desire spherei 
in the sense sphere^ in the supersensuous sphere) birth follows^ 
Bhavo is the condition of birth/^ 

Then this occurred to Bodhisavta Fipmd 
Kimhi nu kho sati Bhavo hoti kimpaccaya Bhavo ti ? 

What is that which taking place Bhavo takes plaee^ what 
is the condition of Bhavo ? 

Then Bodhisatva fipassi thought of the causal links and the 
illumination of reason flashed into his mind ;~ 

^^On Upadana ingredients coming into existence, Bhavo is 
produced, Upadana is the condition of Bhavo/^ 

After this Bodhisatva Fipasst thought as follows : — 

Kimhi nu kho sati Upadanam hoti kimpaccaya Upada- 
namti ? 

What is that which taking place Upadanam is produced ^ 
What is the condition of Upadanam ? 

Bodhisatva Fipassi then reflected on the causal link and the 
illumination of reason flashed into his mind : — 

Tanhaya kho sati Upadanam hoti, Tanha paecaya 
Upadanam/' 

Tanha (desire, literally thirst) arising, Upadanam (ingre- 
dientft) arise, Tanha is the condition of Upadanam/^ 

Bodhisatva Fipassi then thought 
Kimhi nu kho sati Tanl a hoti, kimpaccaya Tanha ti ? '' 
What is it taking place Tanha takes place, what is the 
condition of Tanha ? '' 

Fipassi Bodhisatva then reflected on the sequence of cause 
and effect and the illumination of reason flashed into his mind 
^*Vedanaya kho sati Tanha hoti vedana paccaya Tanha 
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^^Vedalla (sense knowledge) taking place^ Tanha (desire) 
arises^ Vedaoa is the condition o£ Tanlia/'’ 

Boclhisatva Fipmsi then reflected thus j— - 
Kinihi nn kho sati Vedna hoti kimpaccaya Vedani ? 

What taking, place .Vedan a arises, rrhat is the .condition of 
Yedana?*’'’ 

,Bodhisa'''va Fipmsi then reflected on causal sequence and 
the illuminatioii of reason flashed into his mind * — 

^^Phasso kho salti Yedana hoti. phasso paceaya Vedana ti/^ 
•^Phasso (touch or contact) taking place Vedana (sense 
knowledge) takes place, Phasso (contact) is the condition of 
Vedana (sense knowledge). 

This then occiirrcd to Bodhisatva Fipmsi 
^*Kinihi nu kho sati Phasso hoti, kimpaccaya Phasso tl | 
What taking place Phasso (contact) arises, what is the 
condition of Phasso ? 

Bodhisaiva Fipmsi then reflected on the casual sequence and 
the illinnination of reason flashed into liis mind : 

^ ^Salayatanam kho sati Phasso hotip Salayatanam paccaya 
Phasso ti,”’^ 

On Salayatana (l rie six spheres, i.e,, the senses) coming 
into exislence Phasso (contact) taJces place, the Salayatana (the 
six senses) are the condition of Phasso (contact)/^ 

Then it occurred to Bodhisatva Fipassi ; — 

^Mciinhi nu kho sati Salayatanam hoti, kimpaccaya Salaya- 
tana ti 

What taking place Salayatanam comes into existance^ what 
is the condition ofSatayataocm (and six senses). 

Bodhisatva fipassi then reflected on the esaiial sequence and 
the illumination of reason flashed into his mind ; — 

^<^Nama-rupam (mind and .. body) , coming ' into existence 
Salayatanam (the six senses) appears, Nama*rupam is the 
condition of Salayatanam/^ 

*^Ni.inarupam kho sati Salayatanam hoti, Namarapa* 
paecaya Salayatanam.” 

Bodhisatva Fipmsi then thought thus,,:—: ' ,, 
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klio sati Namarfxpam hotv kimpaccaya Nama- 

rnpam ti*^? 

^^Wliat is that whieli taking place Namarupam comes into 
existence, what is the condition of Namarupam 

Bodhisatva reflected on then causal sequence and 

the illumination of reason flashed into his mind : — 

kho sati Namarupam hoti, Vinnana-paecaya 

Namarupam 

On Vinnan (consciousness) coming into existence, Nama- 
rupam arises, Vinnan (consciousness) is the condition of Narna- 
rupam (the mental and bodily characteristics.)^^ 

Then Bodhisatva Vipasd thought like this : — 

^‘Kimhi nu kho sati Vinnanam hoti.kitnpieeaya Vinnam ti 
^'What is that which coming Inlo existence Vinnanam comes 
into existanee, what is the condition Vinnanam ? 

Bodhisatva Ftpam then reflected on the causal sequence and 
the illumination of reason flashed into his mind :™ 

On Namarupam coming into existence, Vinnanam arises, 
Namarupam is the condition of Vinnanam^*’. 

After this Bodhisatva Fipassi reflected : — 

*^This Vinnanam returns from Namariipam and does not go 
any further. Thus they are barn or decay or die or leave a 
world to be horn in another, viz. Namarupam is the t;ondition 
of Vinnanam, Vinnanam is the condition of Namarupam, Nama- 
rupam is the condition of Salajatanam, Salajatanam is the 
condition of Phasso, Phasso is the condition of Vedana, Vedana 
is the condition of Tanha, Tanha is the condition of TJpadanam, 
Uprtdanam is the condition of Bhavo, Bhavo is the condition 
of Jati, Jati is the condition of Jara-mirana-Soka-Parideva- 
D ukkha-Domanassa-Upay asa/ ^ 

Similarly Fipassi Bodhisatva refl3cted how Jara-maranam 
could be stopped and came to the conclusion that by preventing 
Namarupam from coming into existence, Jara-maranam and 
other evils of existence could bs stopped. 

The creed of Fipassi was perhaps the oldest form of the 
theory of the origination of the evils of this existence. The 
that it omits two imprtai^t links in the causal mxw^ rk, 
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Avidya mi Sankbira lends additional support to tbe same view, 
Tlie Malaniiana ' Sutia records a dialogue between Bnddiia 
and Ananda in which also these two links' do not appear* Th© 
dialogue omits ' Salayatanam, and Phasso is attributed to 
Namarupam without the intervening link of Salayafcanam. ■ The 
game dialogue throws much light upon the relation between 
Vinuanaia . and Namampam, which are described as mutually 
dependent. The evolution of the foetus in the mother^s womb 
cannot^ it is argued, take place without the directing activity 
of Tinoanam, neither can Vinnanam effect anything without the 
help of Namarupam, viz., the powers and elements which make 
up the complete individoah Buddhaghosa, in his famous commea- 
tary^on the Digha Nikaya, says: — 

^VYatha ma tukuechyani patlsaodhigahanepi kncchivasepi 
kucchito nikkhamanepi pavattiyam dasavassadikalepi VinSanam 
evassa paccayao, tasma eseva hetu esevo paccayao Namaruassa 
yadidam Vinnanam. Ya thahi raja attano parisam nigganhanto 
evam vadeya tvam nparaja tvam senapati ti kena kato, naan 
maya kato. sacehl mayi akaranto tvam attam dhamrnataya 
uparaja va senapati va bha^’eyyasi janeyyam vo valanti 

Just as in entering the mother-^s womb, in living in the 
mother^s womb, and in attaining the tenth and the other years 
Vinfionam is the cause, so the condition of and the cause of 
Namarupam also is this Vinnanam. It Is just like a raja appoint- 
ing his ofHcerg, ordering you are to be the Uparaja and you 
Senapati. Who has made you what you are ? I have made you 
what you are. If you could be Uparaja and Senapati by virtue 
of your own powers, that would show you have made yourself 
what you are.’^ 

Vinnanam has, tlierefore, the sovereign power over Narna- 
rupam and at the same time is dependent upon it as a king 
is the sovereign lord over his viceroy and commander-in-ohief, 
and at the same time entirely helpless without their co-operation. 

The ultimate principle, therefore, is Vinnanam, Cittam or 
Mano, and it presides over the material and immaterial principles 
which compose the individual 
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In the Sam^uUa Ni&i^§i-^The doctrine of origmation 
is given in full detail* The story of Fipassi is repeated here 
without the missing links* 

Then this occurred to Fipassi Bodhisatva : — 

^^What taking place Vinnanam takes place^ what is the 
condition of Vinnanama 

fipassi Bodhisatva then reflecied on the concatenation of 
causes, and the light of reason flashed into his mind;- — 

On the occurrence of the Sankharas (antecedent factors 
which enter into the formation of body, raind, and speech), 
Vinnanam arises, Sankharas are the condition of Yinnaiiam. 
^‘Then this occurred tu fipassi Bodhisatva: — 

What taking place the ^ankhfsras occur, what is the 
condition of the Sankharas? 

fipassi Bodhisatva then reflected on the concatenation of 
causes and the light of reason flashed into his mind : — • 

On the occurrence of Avijja (the ignorance about sorrow, 
the origination of sorrow, the cessation of sorrow and the steps 
leading to the extinction of sorrow), Sankharas occur, Avijja 
is the condition of the Sankharas.-’^ 

The 8am^aUa Nihctya is undoubtedly of later origin than the 
BigJia I^ikaija. The Fipassi story is repeated in this collection 
with additions which do not occur in the Digha^ and even the 
orthodox introduction to a sntta, viz. ^^eyam me sutam’^ (thus I 
have heard) is omitted in a large number of them. The Sam- 
yiiUa\s2, most useful compilation for the student of Buddhist 
canonical literature as it givevS in a very convenient form impor- 
tant sayings coming under a particular subject. The SanigiiUa 
somtimes gives even a Bibhanga (lit., analysis) at convenient 
places in Buddha^’s own words, thus greatly facilitating the 
understanding of the sacred texts. 

An explanation of the terms in the Buddhist creed of origin- 
ation in Buddha^s own words will be welcome to our readers 
and will be an invaluable help to the elucidation of the doctrine, 
I give below the substance of the Bibhanga on the subject of 
origination;—. 
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What IS Jafa-maraBam ? 

., ■ Jam is the breaking down^ the going to pieces, the taking 
on of grey colour, the shri¥elling of the skin, the shortening of , 
the limit of life, the attainment of the full maturity , of the 
organs. Maranam is the passage from one world to another, dis- 
appearance, death, dispersion of the elements which compose 
earthly existence, abandonmeint of thehody/'^ 

What is Jati ? 

Jati is birth, descent, rebirth after death in another 
world, the coming into being of various component parts and 
attributes of an indifidual, the attainment of the senses and 
sense organs.'’*’ 

What is Bhavo ? 

There are three Bhavas, viz. the Kamabhavo, the Rupa- 
bhavo and the Arupabhavo. (The world of Desire, the world 
of Corporeal Existence and the world of Incorporeal Existence). 

What is Upadanam ? 

There are four Upaclanas, Kamupadanam, Dith upadanam, 
Silabbatupadanam, A ttavad upadanam/'^ (Desire, wrong views, 
wrong conduct, wrong views about the self.) 

W hat is desire ? 

There are six Desires : Desire for things seen, heard, 
smelt, tasted, touched, and such longings as arise out of 
thought or feeling (arising out of Vedana, Sanna, Samkhai’a. — - 
Childers, page 1^0) . 

“What is Vedana ? 

These five are Vedaoas : Vedana arising out of thono-ht 
contact with vision, hearing, smell, taste touch and mind, 

“ What is Phasso ? 

These five are Phasso ; Phasso or contact with the eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body and mind/*’ 

“ What is Salayatanam ? 

“ The Salayatanas or six sense-spheres are those of the eye, 
ear, nose, taste touch, and mind/'' 

“What is Namarapam ? 

“ Vedana (sense consciousness), Safina (perceptual conscious- 
ness), Cotana (thought), Phasso (contact), Manasikara (reflec- 
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tion; I tliese constitute Namam. Tbe four elements and the 
forms arising out of the four Mahabhutas (elements) • Thete 
constitute iiupani. These together are collectiYely called 
Kamarupam/'* 

What is Viiinanam? 

These are the various embodiments of Vinninam ; 

knowledge derived from vision, hearing, smell, lasle, touch, and 
mind. 

What are Sankharas ? 

These three are the Sankharas : all that eollectively 
constitute Body, Speech and Mind (the intelligent principle) . 

What is Avijja ? 

The ignorance about sorrow, about the cause of sorrow, 
the cessation of sorrow, and the steps leading to the cessation 
of sorrow/*^ 

Thus Avijja is the cause of Sankharas, Sankharas is the 
condition of Vinnanam, Vinnanam is the condition of Nama- 
nipam, Namariipam is the condition of Salayatanam, Salaya- 
t.anam is the condition of Phasso, Phasso is the condition of 
Vedana, Vedana is the condition of Tanha, Tanha is the con- 
dition of Bhavo, Bhavo is the condition of Birth, from which 
follow Decay, Death, Sorrow, Lamentation, Affliction, Sadness 
of spirits, and Despair/^ 

When however Avijja is put an end to by complete 
renunciation, the Sankharas disappear, through the inhibition 
of the Sankharas, Vinnanam and all the other conditioned 
products are removed (S.N. Part II, page 4)/^ 

The conditioned Principles : — Tn the enumeration of the 
conditioned principles in the Paccaya sermon (Sanyutta Nikaya, 
page 26 P.T.S.) we have the following : — 

Bhikkhus, what are the principles which are conditioned ? 

Bhikkhus/ Jaramaranam is non-eternal, limited, of 
conditioned origin, perishable, subject to decay, influenced by 
renunciation, capable of being put a stop to, 

Bhikkhus, Jatx (birth) is non-eternal, of conditioned origin 
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^subJect to decay's perlsba.ble, inflaeiiced by rentiiioiatioiis and 
capable of being put a stop to/'' 

BbikkliuSi Bhavo (the world or conditioned existence) 
is non- eternals of conditioned origin, perisbables subject to deeay^^ 
influenced bj renunciations capable of being put a stop to/^ 

EHkkhus, Upadanam (materials wbicli make up 
conditioned existence) s Tanha (thirst or hankering or desire}^ 
Tedana (sense consciousness), Phasso (whatever affects the 
sense or the mind), Salaj^atanam (sensations and sense organs) , 
Namarupam (the principles which form mind and body), 
Vinnanam (intelligence), Sankbaras (the complex elements 
which enter into the formation of mind, body and speech) etc. 
etc/’ 

BhikkhuSs Avijja (Ignorance or aberration of reason) Is 
non-eternals limiteds of conditioned origin, perishable, subject to 
decay, induenced by renunciation and capable of being put 
a stop to/' 

Avijja itself is therefore a conditioned principle and 
Nirvana means its extinction. 

The enquiry starts from an investigation of the causes of 
the evils of this existence and can be properly understood only 
as connected with a serious practical problem, viz. the 
extinction of sorrow. 

So the first thought is that of Sorrow which arises out of 
the conviction that everything in this world is Auitya or non- 
eternal and Anatta not-self ; and Sorrow is Jaramara- 
nam, decay and death and the other concomitants of worldly 

existence. , 

The antecedent condition of Jaramaranam is Jati or birth. 
If birth is removed all the evils of life are removed. 

Again coming back to the facts of the present life we find 
that the attachment to this life arises out of desire for whatever 
is pleasurable to sense and understanding. The hankerings 
thus generated cling to us evt^n after death. Death means to 
a Buddhist Kalevarassa nikkhepo, the casting off of the body, 
the Citta, soul or self escaping with all the attachments of the 
world of Desire. 
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The ingre lien t.s generated by DesiTe ■ (Tai.}ha)5 constitute 
a universe (Bhavo) for each individual^ which exists in a 
subtler form in the ante-natal state and is' the immediate 
antecedent condition of the^evolution of the foetus. 

In this life we also find that desires arise out of sense™ 
consciousness which presupposes sense contact and this has 
for its antecedent condition the sense sphere. 

The complex which the sense sphere represents has for its 
immediate antecedent Nama-rupam (Mind and Body) presided 
over by Vinnauam or the intelligent principle. 

The intelligent principle again is conditioned Uj the 
Samkharaa or the collective remnants of a previous birth. 

These arise out of the aberration of intelligence or Avijja 
(Ignorarnce). 

If, therefore^ Avijja is removed and the Cittam is thoroughly 
cleaned and purified, the cycle of rebirths is pat an end to. 

But the process is not one of mere eliminatioii, it is through 
the vigorous growth of positive elements such as Metti 
(Friendliness), Karuna (Compassion), Miidita (Joyfulness), 
Upekkha (a complete equlposo which no outside influence is 
capable of disturbing), that the final emancipation comes. 

The attainment of the supreme knowledge is the result of 
strenuous effort in a life of constant watchfulness (Sati), 
active discrimination of right and wrong (Dharma vicayo), 
vigorous activity (Viriya), joyfulness (Sati), undisturbed calm 
(Passaddhi\ depth of concentration (Samadhi), and absolute 
indifference to all d'sturbing influence (IJpakkha). 

The Buddhist life is not the dream life of the lotus-eaters, 
a life of langour and reverie ; — but its very opposite, and it 
brought to those who followed it faithfully the vision which 
opens out the gates of eternal peace* Fully conscious of the 
limitations of the earthly life, filled with sadness for the 
suffering which is inseparable from it, urged on by the sturdy 
optimism about the attainment of the ultimate bliss, the 
Buddhist pilgrim presses onward through the wild wastes of 
the world to the ocean of light and beholds, even while in this 
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life the Joyfu! glow of the mom which is .breaking o¥er the 
sea-girt rim of worldy existence. 

A recently converted' Bhikbhu was goaded to death, by a 
ferocious cow, which had Just given birth to a calf and the brother. 
.Bhikkhus broaght the sad news to the Master^ who directed that 
.due funeral ho.EOtirs should be done to the earthly remains of the, 
monk. The thoughts of the brotherhood naturally turned upon , 
the' question of the life after death and they came and asked the 
master : — 

Sir^ we have burnt the body of- Bd/iz^a Bdnmiri'^a and 
have raised a cumolus over it, what is his destination^ what is his. 
future 

The Master replied, Bhikkhus, Bdhiyo Bdfueifiyo was 
a learned man, he minutely followed the doctrines and neglected 
none. Bdhiyo has entered into the final Nirvan. then he 

exclaimed thus : — 

^^Wbere water, earth, fire, and air do not exist, There bright 
things lose their brilliance and the sun does not shine. 

There the moon does not send out its rays, neither does 
darkness exist^\ 

(Bodhi-vaggo, Udanarn.) 

And with greater directness and with a clearness of expres« 
sion which leaves no room for doubt, the Master speaks thus in 
anotber cOLinectioii (Petaiivagga, Udtoam) 

Bhikkhus there is an ayataniim (place or state of 
existence) where neither earth nor water, nor Sre> 
nor air, nor the sky, nor Vinnanam ( the intelligent 
principle},. nor even SaShanasanfii ayatanam (neither 
consciousness nor unconsciousness), neither this wmrld 
nor the other world, nor the sun, nor the moon exists, 
Bhikkhus, from it there is no coming, or out of it 
there is no going, no waiting, no departing, no 
birthP^ 

Nirvanaoi is not a' world ' of ' matter . oivof'^:m^ 
intelligence), and it is ^beyond . the cycle ; of 
It is Transcendent Existence. 
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The little songster lives m its dark prison Iiotise and every 
moment it grows in strength and fullness of proportions, and all 
the time the shell wall grows thinner and thinner, the bright- 
ness of the outer world penetrates it more and more, and the 
glow of the coming day suffuses the inner chamber* And then 
lo ! the shell bursts and the little bird is reborn in the glorious 
light of a new-born day. Is not that the case with -us also ? 

The pilgrim soul begins its journey through this life as 
a part of it, but as it moves on in its earthly career, its inner 
and subtler powers grow and expand* The sense bound-'Soul 
breaks through its prison house as the vision of a higher life 
dawns upon it and draws it to its divine destiny. Instincts, 
impulses, mysterious yearnings, inartieulate whisperings from 
the depths of our. being and dimly understood bat irrepressible 
urgings from the secret places of our souls, keep us moving 
onwards towards our goal. But as towards the end of the 
journey the twilight spreads irs gloom, a higher light comes 
upon us through the thin and all but transparent veil in which 
birth had clothed us and we await with throbbing hopes the 
great day when the veil will be rent asunder and the plligrim 
with bowed head, silent and speechless, will stand bathed in the 
glory and joy of the Vision Ineffable. 


VI.— Harappa Seals and Antiquity of 
Writing in India (with plate)* 

By Rai Baliadur Bisliuii Svamp. 

In the foregoing chapter mention has been made of three 
ancient Indian writings^ viz. (1) the letters on the pottery found 
in the cairns in Southern India^ (2) the vrriting on the rocks 
at Rdjgir in the Patna District of Bihar and (3) the writing on 
the seals found in the north-west of India^ which are better 
known as Harappa seals. None of these has yet been deciphered. 
It is a pity the pottery recovered from the cairns was reduced 
to such a state of disintegration that only a copy of the letters 
Vcould be taken/ without their arrangement/ so it is impossible 
to read this remnant of perhaps the most ancient Asiatic 
writing. 

The inscriptions at Eajgir (Patna) ^ probably engraved when 
the old town of Rajagriha was in a fiourishiDg condition, are 
comparatively modern. No serious attempt seems to have been 
made to read these inscriptions. 

The same may be said of the Harappa seals. Pi ve seals have 
up till now been [ discovered. ^ Three of these (marked A, B/ C) 
have been described by Dr. J. P. Fleet in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 191^, pages 699 to 701, The other 
two were discovered lately by Sir John Marshall, the Director- 
General of Archeology. The accompanying plate gives appro- 
ximate copies of the facsimiles of the five seals. Of the first 

be read ia connexion wifeh the antbor's paper published J, B* 0. R. S» 
1922, ending at page lie. . 

Since writing this some more seals .have .been unearthed by Archaeological 
Department in strata decidedly pre*Mauriyan. 
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three, the inscription on the seal marked B has been tentatively 
read by Cunningham from left to right as La-a-chh-mi-ya ^ 
and tlvit on C by Fleet, starting from the same side as Ka-lo- 
mo4o-ga*ta ; Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, in an article in the Indian 
Antiquary of July 1913, reads the seal A as di-vya-ba-lo 
reading* from right to left. He also suggests C to be read from 
right to left and makes the legend as ^^ta-pu-lo-mo-lo-go^^ None 
of these readings, except that of Mr. Jayaswal of the seal A^ 
has any meaning. No interpretation has yet been offered of 
the other seals. 

It will be found that in reading the seals it has been assumed 
that the script is either Brahmi or allied to it and the inter- 
preters could not think of any other method of writing. They 
evidently believed in the theory of Buhler and others that the 
Indian writing started with Brahmi letters which had their 
origin in Semitic scripts. This theory we have seen has no 
real foundation to stand upon, and must be given up before we 
try to read these seals. The writing here is clearly pictorial and 
we cannot decipher th.^m unless we keep this in mind; also it 
exhibits clear vowel signs added to the letters which is, 
so far as known, an exclusive Indian feature and shows that 
the script is Indian. It is therefore possible to read the letters 
if we can hit upon the proper Sanskrita names of the articles 
represented, and in what follows an attempt will be made to 
do this. 

In the five seals we have the following letters, removing 
the possible vowel marks: — 

(1) (S) \y (8) (*) \/ 

<5) (6) A (!) (J) (8) ^ 

^ (1») CjcJ (11) 

lu seal B there is another letter at the end which is 
not very distinct. 
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The vowel or other marks are given belovv 


(12) 

1 

{]3) 

V 

(1+) 

« 

(15) 

(i6) 

\ 

(17) 


(18) 

A 

(19) 

(20) 

— 

(21) 






/ 

4 ^ 


Now number (1) is the figure of a star^ which is represented 
by the single lettered word 4? hence this letter is m (bh)* 

Noc & looks like a crown called ‘‘‘ Maknta in Sanskrita. 
Hence this letter is ?? (m) The single lel tered word means 
moon> and as this sign is generally used for in words like Om 
and is known as ehandra vindu^*^, it is probable the shape of a 
crescent and dot is given*to the letter for that reason. 

No. (3)^8 a stick called ‘^^danda in Sanskrita. Hence this 
letter is ^ (d). 

No. (1) represents a piece of cloth hanging from the 
shoulders (worn by Hindus and now known as chadar). It is 
therefore ^ {v)j the single letter word ^ meaning cloth. The 
figure might have been meant to represent a rope hanging 
from pegs. The Sanskrita word vata or vati means a 
rope. In this case also the letter is a^(v). 

No. (5) is not quite distinct in the seal and cannot well 
be deciphered. 

No. (6) looks like the blade of an arrow which is called 
Sara in Sanskrita, The letter is therefore H The one 
lettered word H also means a weapon. 

No. (7) is difficult to make out. The figure represents 
two wheels, the word for a wheel being chakra the 

letter may be 1* (ch}l; but' it cannot be said why two 
wheels ; have been shown. It is possible this is either 1 or ': 
lingual n and is the origin of the present Devnagarf letter 
m or M which do not seem to have been derived from the 
vBrihiiv^S^ 
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No. (8) seems to be the cursive form of ii| and k there- 
fore ^ (m). 

No. (9) is a cursive form of the picture of a bird. The 

single lettered word ^ means a bird^ hence this is H (s). 

No. 10 represents a crab^ which is called karka^^ or 
^'karkata ^^ in Sanskrita. Hence it is a^(k). 

No. (11) shows a churning stick as used in India. This 
being called /VTakr^te ^ and Khaja/^ or Khajaka in 
Sanskrita^ the letter represented is either^ (t) or (kh). 

Nos. (12) to (17) are vowel marks for a^ i, i. u, and e 
respectively. Nos. (18) and (19) are the letter^ (ra) and i[I 
(ra) added after another consonant^ and No. (20) is (r) added 
before one, ordinarily called ^^reph^^, No, (21) appears to be a 
visarga 

With the above values of the different letters reading from 
right to left the seals show the following inscriptions: — 

Seal A Bhimadeva 

Seal C Mudra visravasah ;or the seal of 

*1 

Visravas. 

Seal D Kadarvi 

Seal E Sakhadurva or Sataddrva HTcT^ 

Seal B cannot be read fully, as the first and last letters 
are indistinct. Leaving gaps for these^ it reads ( ) 

i sha chi ( ), ( ) i sha li ( ) or 

( ) i shani ( ) . 

The interpretation of the seals as given above could not be 
of much value unless it was shown that the names represented 
were of real personages. The seals B, C and E have also each 
got the figure of a bull of nearly the same shape, engraved below 
the name, which shows that these personages belonged to the 
same or contiguous dynasties. 

Now going through the list of the ancient Hindu raonarohs 
as preserved in the Purinas, it is found that the names inscribed 
Q'p, these seals do all belong to the monarohs of the Pandav 
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dynasty or descendants of Pariksita^ except seal C which shows 
the name of the first Eaja of the nest dynasty. 

Lists of these Rajas are- given in Visnu Parana^ Bhagavaia 
Pnrana and Satyarlha Praka^a of Swdmi Dayananda Saraswati^ 
the founder of Arya Samaja. The latter has copied the list 
from a manuscript found in Me war and dated 3725 a. n. Here 
the Pandava dynasty shows 30 monarchs beginning with 
Yudhisthira. Bhimadeva is the 21st on the list and Kadarvi 
(given as Eardavi) the 24th. Visr iva was the Pradhina or 
Prime Minister of the 30th or the last Raja of the dynasty named 
Ksemaka whom he killed, and ascending the throne became the 
founder of the next dynasty. ThenameS£tadurvaor Sakha- 
durva does not appear in this list, but that in the Bhagavata 
gives the name Diirva as the 2 ist monarch, and son of Raj^ 
Nripanjaya. Visnu Parana gives the name of the son and 
successor of Nripanjaya as Mridu. The words S^tadurva^^ 
and S£chadurYa each means delicate as a blade of grass 
and may be taken as synonymous with mridu'’'' wRich also 
means delicate The name Durva as given in Bhagavata 
is evidently an abbreviation of the name Sakhadurva or 
Satadurva. 

As to seal B it is possible the legend showed the name 
Vrisniman, who was the lOih Raja according to Visnupu- 
r^na and 12th according to Bhagavata in the Pandava dynasty. 
Of the five seals, G was therefore the most recent as belonging 
to the first Raja of the dynasty suceesding the Pandava dynasty. 
Taking 30 years as an average period for each of the 29 Rajas 
after Yudhisthira, and 1900 b. c as the date of the accession of 
Pariksita the date of the seal C works out to 1030 b.c., the 
other seals being of earlier date. 

The above proves conclusively the existence in India of an 
alphabet based on a pictograph, which lingered on to the 10th 
century b.c. or probably longer. As said before, thisf was 
named Devanagari after the formation of the Brahmi. This 
view is corroborated by the following facts in connection with 
the alphabet of the seals; 
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(1) The K of the seals Pp appears to be tlie prototype of 

the ^ in the present Devanagaru 

('^) The m of the seal® is the same as m used in the word 
Om written in the present Devanagari characters. 

(3) The reph (r preceding a letter) is added after the 
letter which precedes, as in the present Devanagari* 

Conclusion. 

It only remains now to recapitulate the conclusions arriyed 
at. These are that India, or at least the Aryan India to which 
these investigations relate, has been in possession of the art of 
writing for times immemorial. The Aryans when they came to 
India, about 4000 b. o., crossing the Himalayas, brought with 
them a pictograph, which was developed here into a pictorial 
alphabet by about 2Snd century b. c. About 1700 b, c,, this 
alphaViet was superseded by the Brahmi alphabet which was 
very scientific both as regards arrangement and forms of its 
letters. This was designed by the Indians themselves, and ^vas 
the origin of all the known alphabets of the world, leaving the 
Egyptian. The old pictorial alphabet also lingered on under 
the name Bevanagari up to 1000 B, c., or perhaps later. 

The Aryan pictograph was introduced in Southern India 
much earlier by some Central Asiatic tribe which came by the 
sea and settled here. It may be possible to trace out the origin 
of the old Southern scripts to this pictograph. 

The theories so far advanced as regards the date of introduc- 
tion of writing in India and its origin from the Semitic alphabets 
are all without any real basis. 


Ifll.— ^Iie Last Campaiga of A'arang’zi'b* 

1705. 


By Jadmnatli Sarl^asf. 

L—Tlie Couiiti*y and tlie Fe0ple« 

The eountry extending east of Bijapur city,, and enclosad by 
the Bhima and the Krishna rivers, is the hoaia of the Berada, 
a race of aboriginal Kaoarese, also called Dheclsj, and regarded ■, 
as one of the lowest in the scale of Hindu castes. They are. 
a yirile and hardy people, not much advanced from savagery, 
but at the same time not toned down like the over-refined upper 
castes of Hindu society. They eat mutton, bosP, pork, domestic 
fowls, etc., and drink to excess. Dark, muscular, and of 
middle height, with round faces, flat cheeks, thin lips and lank 
or frizzled hair, the Berads can bear fatigue and hardship, 
but have no taste for settled industry or peaceful arts. Their 
race name in Kanarese means hunter and while devoted to 
field sports of all kinds, they are alsO' aclepis in lawless 
pursuits, and often engage in organized crimes, such as dacoity 
and cattle-lifting, etc., in which they take a pride. Their 
religion still consists of primitive superstitions and spirit- worship, 
though outwardly most of them profess to be Lingayet and 
some Vaishnav Hindus. Their tribal organizatmn under the 
heads of families and the judicial authority of their hereditary 
headmen ensured discipline and solidarity among them, and they 
supplied the most steady and accurate musketeers of south India 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; Tipu Saltan's 
famous infantry was mostly composed of these people. According 
to their own story, the founder of their tribe pleased the god 
Shiva by his devotion and gained from him the two blessings that 
his descendants would be sure shots and their lands would grow 
corn without much labour or /water. Hence, the Berads have'' 
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been gouil nurAsrooa ami they gvosr only ihs spring crops wbich 
recjulre little wit'-r or ea..re...'. 

Tk;ir gallantry in war ami oo'iteiiipt for wounds and death 
were as ooasp’euous a? tlielr skill in oiakiiig night attacks and. 
Biirprisos, — whi.ih we might naturally oxp3.:t from sii'jh expert 
cattle-steiilers, ladeodj their rapeafce! vietories over the regulir 
troops Of the Mag'ial empire in AiiraTifzib''s reign led. coiitem- 
poraty Fcrriaa hhtoriaas to call th^m Ue-di-r (fearless) by 
a pl-iy on tbeir name. [Kf K. ii. 5:31 ,* . PiL ii. 1504.]^ 

II,— Tlio Ilayak Faimlly, 

The craclle-Iand of tho-'-BeradB wb,s My-ore, fro.n which they 
alrancod into the R’liehue doab and then further north into the 
country !<eyoml the Krishna and even' the , Bhima. : We are 
: here concerned only ■ with the Berad Kayaks or chieftains o£ 
Sliorapurj lying in the fork between the Krishna and the 
Ehims. TLeir endiist capital was Sagar/ some 7:3 miles 
east of Bijopur city. When this wss . lost to the Mughals 
(1G37), the Nayak built a new capital at Wagingera, twelve 
mi’es south-west of Sagar. At the close. ■ of Aaraagiaih*^s reign; 
even this fjrt was taken, from him, and the Nayak removed 
his seat to Sboripur, on the eastern face of the same hill-mass 
as Wagingera and four miles f^’om it. tlcre ihe last of their 
princes, though brought up by (Colonel Meadows Tajdor with 
fatherly care, joined the Sepoy Mutiny, and when captured 
and sentenced to conllnement shot iiirnscif dead (1858), Wiih 
him the line ended. 

The Berad principality Is now ineliided ia the Nizamis terri- 
tory, but in the soventeenf.h century it was a vassal State of the 
kings of Bijapur. Pam Nayak/ its ruler, had loyally helped 
his sovereign Adll Shah during Aiirangzib^s siege of Bijipur 
{168''>), and six years earlier had inflicted a erashing defeat on 
the Mughal general Dilir Khun. But in November 1637 he 
had been attacked by an imperial army under Kiianazid Khan 

l Meadows Tiiylor’s Stor^ of My Life^ Cui, cd., 344 210—813, Bombay 
0«e^i:w,XXI. 163,XXIIL01. - . " 

is giv'ea Vanously In M* (p. 289), Bum (490 and 

,49X), auiPffl (264 ^Glsaud tThe pilkutha calls lum Bum (^6«), 
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an cl; f oread to:, give' up Iiis kiagdoni and fo'rt of Sogar and visit 
Auraugzib^s Court at where he died in a few days. 

The pohitioa. of the Berad" country, midway between Bijapiir 
and: Golkondi, and the' moi'tial but predatory charocter of its 
people made it very necessary lor Aurangzib to keep it under Iiis 
control Bijapur is only 7E miles west, the rieli and holy city 
of Kiilbirgi. is 50 miles to the north, and the important strategic 
post of Malkherl (the gate to the Haidarabad kingdom) 
is some 45 miles north-east of Sagir, The w'-hole of the 
country bounded by these three towns, and even Bidar (60 
miles north-east of Iviilbarga) and Eaichur (in the south, 
across the Krishna), lay within easy range of the raids of 
these unsubdued savages. H iving lost their dominion at the 
surrender of 1687, their chiefs had now no resource left to them 
excei't to rebel, build new strongholds among the hills, and rob 
the Mughal territory around in imitation of the Marathas and 
afterwards in concert wdth them. The examples of the proStable 
defiance of the imperial power sot by Dhani Jadav and Santa 
Ghorpare were not lost upon the Berad leaders. The Kulbarga 
dis trict was kept in constant disturbance and the roads were 
closed to caravans by persistent but elusive bands of Berad 
horsemen for many years after the fall of Sugar. [JIdiaraL] 

III.— PMia Kayak’s Career after 168 7. 

Pidia Nayak the nephew and adopted heir of Pam Najak,^ 
had waited on Aurangzib as early as 1GS3 and been given a post in 
the imperial army. After the Mughal conquest of S ogar and he 
death of liis uncle, he rendered useful service at Euhullah Khan'^s 
siege of Eaichur (1639) . On the fall of that fort, he went to his 
home on a week^s leave to replenish his equipment and quota of 
troops. But instead of returning to his post as promised, he 
busied himself in fortifying Wagingera and raising an army. 
After the loss of Sagai% the families of the Berad Nayak and his 

^M.A. snjs on page 239 that ifc was JPam (misspelt Padam) sni on page 491 
tbat it: was Pam’s nepl)( w Fidta wlio paid tins visit. Pidia is called the Mmdarmda 
^isar-i-hha^da of Pam (page A0\). DMaiha i^i OH) wrongly calls Pidid the 


. ■: campaign of aitbanozib. . ' . ■; cj,b.o*bj, 

Bobles bad fcakeji refuge ia tbe-village of W'agmgera^ iw^ 

“west of it. . Their houses stood on a hill wMch.Pidia mow 6 e«» 
closed with fortifications and to which ho added a walled village 
on a Io\Yer level. He colleetad twelve . thousand excellent mus- 
keteers of his tribesmen and steadily increased Ms artillery and 
munitions of war^ While outwardly conducting himself as 
a loyal subject and paying revenue to the Emperor, he gradually 
collected money and men. By strengthening the defences of 
the town (Wagingera) and increasing cultivation in its neigh** 
hourhood, he acquired power and authority, became the chief ally 
of the Marathas in robbery and rebellion, and dispossessed Pam 
Nayak'^s own son Jagia. The latter appealed to the Emperor for 
his patrimony/^ and took from him a sanad of succession, but 
could not get possession of the zamindari, [If, J, 491—2, 
K, K, ii. 625 — 26.] 

I¥.—Early Mughal Campaigns against FMia. 

Pldia^s robberies in the Kulbarga distriefc became too serious 
to be neglected any longer. At last, on 27th May 1691 the 
Emperor sent his son Kam Bakhsh from Bijapur, in charge of 
Bahramand Khan, to attack Wagingera. Three weeks later, 
another high commander, Hamiduddin Khan, was deputed to 
the Sugar district, evidently to keep in cheek the roving field 
armies of the Berads. Kam Bakhsh spent only two months 
before Wagingera, during which he dug trenches, mounted 
guns, and fought almost daily conflicts with the enemy. On 
20th July he was sent off to the Madras Karnatak, and the 
operations against the Berads were entrusted to Ruhullali 
Khan. [Af. A. S39-40, 344, 854-55; Dik n. 1025]. The latter 
could not achieve the task ; the Berads twice fell on his 
entrenchment and destroyed it ; many on the Alughal side were 
slain, including the celebrated Kanmast Kban.^ So Ruhullah 
Khan opened negotiations ^nth the enemy This was exactly 
what Pidia was seeking. It was not in his interests to carry the 

", ^Brother of Khizr Klian Pani of Bijaptir, He had been cjoa.ted Bahadnr 
Klmn iaieSB 236). . Had defeated Slnvaji in 1670. 
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■ contest to an extreme. He bribed Rahiillali and lalled liiia into 
inactmty. [D//. ii. 103<3J I Jf, 491.] 

After five .moatlis Raliullab was recalled aad' Azam sent to 
relieve bim (IStli December 1691). THs prince stayed there 
for a year^ ravaging tie coantpy and cbeekiog Berad activities. 
Pidia then submitted^ appealed to the princess mercy, presented 
him with two lakhs of rapees and made peace with the Emperor 
by paying an indemnity of seven lakhs and promising to remain 
as an obedient subject and pay the revenue regularly. Butin 
December 169’^ the critical situation at Jinji compelled the 
Emperor to remove Azam from Sagar to Kadapa in order to 
support the Karnatak expedition, and Pidia soon afterwards 
resumed his old brigandage and usurpation of land. When 
Piruz Jang was sent against him (April 1696),^ he played the 
same jackaFs trick on him and escaped destruction by promising 
a tribute of nine lakhs, 345, 492 ; K.K. ii. 526.] 

V.—Aurangzib marelies ag’alnst Pidia Mayals. 

Thereafter, for nine years the Emperor was too deeply 
entangled with the Marafchas to attend to the Berads, and Pidia 
resumed his raids and extension of territory without fear or 
hindrance. 

At last; towards the close of the year 1704, after the great 
Maratha forts of Satara and Parli, Panhala and Vishalgarli, 
Kondana and Torna had all been captured, the Emperor turned 
to Wagingera, as Pidia was now menacing the city of Bijapur 
itself. IDiL iL 1495.] Arriving before the fort on 8th 
February 1705, he laid siege to it. Chin Qalich ^Khan, the 
subadar of Bijapur, in whose jagir the Berad country lay, took 
up his position hal£-a-mile from the fort with Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Tarbiyat Khan (Mir Atish), and the officers of the 
imperial artillery. Aurangzib's ^tents were pitched two miles 
from the walls. 

^ Z* S, Also Ahhharai, E.. A. S. M. S. year 40, under 6fcli and lOtli May 1696. 
He captures a garhi named Sanial or Ctamal from tliose Iiigliway roblDers. 
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VI. -Fort and Environs of Wagingera described. 

Wagingera ^ stands on the western crest of tlie same short 
range on the eastera e:stremity of which Sborapnr was built in 
■later times. The hill here is about 2-50 feet high above the plain^ 
and the fort is an irregular pentagon with seven bastions along 
its length. The fortifications are neither striking nor elaborate. 
In certain, places the natural granite rock rising abruptly from 
tlie ground forms the only defence, but on the lower sides of the 
hill boulders have been utilized by connecting them with a wall 

feet thick and composed of large irregular stones cemented 
together. The denuded tops present the spectacle of strange 
iors and huge piles of rocks. The old gate, named after Earn, 
faces tl.0 south-east and is eleven feet by nine. But after 
Aurangzib'^s conquest of the place another 'gate of nearly the 
same size ,was built in the Iwestera ^vall by his order, and an 
inscription records its completion by Hafiz Masaud on 1st Eajab 
1117 A.Il. (8th October 1705). 

On the plain in the south, facing the fort gate, there is a 
village called ^Talwargeraj enclosed by a mud wall and contain- 
iog the market for the supply of the garrison. Close to it v;as 
a hamlet of grass huts, where the [families of the 
common Berads lived and from which they tilled the Surround- 
log lands® These three were the only inhabited places there ; 
but close to the fort in the east and north were a number of 
hillocks which would be of great service to besiegers. One of 
these, called Lai Tikri from its red 'soil, slightly commanded 
a portion of Wagingera itself and had a very important bearing 
on the defence of that fort. The Berads had not thought of 
protecting any of these outlying eminences by (redoubt or 
outpost. 

The strength of Wagingera lay not so much in its natural 
position or artificial defences, as in the courage and number of its 

^ Description based on ii, i M.A. 499 ; Meadows Taylor, 123 ; Framros 
Jang’s Bhompur, k fimaller fort was huilti on a noiglibonring hill 5,000 £oat 
apart, at a later date, by Nishti Irana, but it is now totally in rains. 
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/ garrison^' ' :tlie deadly accuraoy- 'of ■ their ; miiskafeiy fire^ /aiid its 
.ample , supply, of gatis^ , reekefcs, and ; arti.IIery, miimtions, ,1a 
. addition, to the fam,''>us . K dti-piul if or B;,rad,„ faotpoiusketxoi's, 
Psdla 'had enga,ged some four thousand ,aotiva. ciivah 7 ^,:,,bo^t^ 
’Hindu and , , Muhammad in^. ia'dading m.mj Sajjids of liie, 
D'eecan'{to the intansaabliorraaceof the.plous MasHm Aiiraug-zibj. 

The siege began .early ia,' Feb:mary...l7.05..' Tarbi?,at''.',Kliaii 
(Chief of Artillery)^. Chill. Qalioh ..Ehan^, Hamid-ud-din Kliaa 
(a favourite of the Eoaparor and a vary experienced fighter) and 
other •o,$'cers began to .throw' up. two high pLitforms and' .to 
run covered approaches, from a position f.icin,g the, .gate of tlie 
fort* Prince Kam Bakhsh's contingent co-operited wilh them, 
f i9i7. ii« 1505.] But, for many weeks the Mughils could do 
nothing. As the Court historian writes^ Every day the enemy 
sallied forth and attacked the imperialists. Great nghfs were 
fought. The big guns from the top of the hill raised t’:e 
tumult of slaughter ; rockets followed each other wiih YoheinenS 
force/^ {M.A, 493.) This bombArdment coo tinned ineessaotly 
and made the advance of the Aluglial treacles^ or eveu their 
maintenance within range of the fort gunsj impossible. ^ 

, VIL— Lai Tilm taken.. aiid,.l0S.ti. fe.y l^faglialSr 
' : '0,ne morning while the Magh,‘il geutorals- were 'out:reeaaiioi£-'^ 

: defences, they- s^uMeal j charged up ' 

Lai Tikri, drove away the Bcrad musketeers on its top and 
seized the position. Bat it was impossible for them to dig .them 
selves in on that rocky height. Adore )veiv its capture was made 
on a sadden impulse, without any preconcerted plan for sending 
up a supporting force, sappers and miners and treneduog mate- 
rials, or the co*operation of the other wings of the army in divert- 
ing the enemy from this hilL The Berads immediately sent there 
large bodies of their iufuntry, who swarmel up the hillside 
numberless like ants and locusts/' and plied their muskets and 
hurled stones with deadly accuracy on thi imperia.li:its crowded 

a History of tie soige in M.A. 498—500 ; Dih il 150a— 150a | ILK, L,527--^, 
538 (a mere secondary compilation). 
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helplessly oa the top» The Mughals began to fall back by the 
way they had come, and even reinforcements, tardily seat by 
Kam Bakhsb and Asad Khan, failed to restore the battle. The 
narrow crest and side of L:il Tikri were so much encumbered 
with dead horses, elephants and men that these fresh troops could 
not roach the spot ; they only added to the crowd and confusion 
on the hillside. The position had at last to be abandoned after 
heavy losses. 

The Emperor disapproved of the plan of making another 
attempt on Lai Tikri, and ordered his generals to attack Wagin- 
gera from some other side. That day, while Chin Ualieh and 
^iluliammad A?nin were riding out to select suitable places for 
trenehing, a cannon ball from the fort killed the horses of both, 
but the riders were unhurt. 

The Mughal trenches started from a spot between Lai Tikri 
and the hillock opposite Talwargera, while an outpost was estab- 
lished under Muhammad Amin Khan between Lai Tikri and 
tliese trenches, to guard against enemy attacks from that hill. 
The hiilock facing Talwargera ^ was occupied by Kam Bakhsh^s 
troops and aacther mound near by was held by Baqar Khan, 
both being subjected to daily attacks of the enemy, but check- 
ing their advance and thus safeguarding the siege trenches. 
The Mughals now seemed tu be fairly on the road to success. 

VIII.— Arrival of Marathas, 

But a new enemy now appeared to dash down their hopes and 
nullify their efforts. On Sth March a Maratha force of five to 
six thousand horse under Dhana Jadav and Hindu Eao (brother 
of Santa Ghorpare) arrived near the fort to support their Berad 
allies, because the families of many Maratha generals had taken 
refuge there while Aurangzib had been capturing their own 
strongholds in Maharashtra. 

^ The hillock occupied for a by Kam Bakhsh^s men is called in 

the conquered hillock,^’ which Khafi Khan takes to mean Lai Tikri* But wo 
know that the Mughals were dislodged from this Lai Tikri the very day they stir*^ 
prised it, and also that it was in Berad possession when Knsrat Jang arrived there 
kter. So, I take it that Talwargera, the hillock opposite the $eth, is meant here. 
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The first task of the Marathas was to remove these families 
safely from this fort^ whose fall theyibelleved to be certain, as not 
even the most powerful forts of Shivaji had been able to with- 
stand Aiirangzib^s assault, [if. A, 500.] While the main body 
of the new comers kept the imperialists in play by a noisy feint 
against the siege lines in front of the fort, assisted by a heavy 
fire from the walls, another body of 2,000 picked troopers 
brought their women and children out by the back-door of 
Wagingera, mounted them on swift mares, and escaped, their 
rear being guarded by a body of infantry that sallied out of the 
fort. 

Pidia had promised the Marathas a daily subsidy of several 
thousand rupees as long as they would assist in the defence of Lis 
capital but they advised him to make terms with the Emiieror, as 
resistance to him was vain. The Berad chief, however, eoatl- 
nued to subsidise and feed them, and they halted in the neigh- 
bourhood, and made frequent attacks on the Mughals. Though 
no decisive action took place and the Marathas retired from the 
field every evening, the imparialists suffered much loss and their 
hearts were shaken. 

The Mughal army itself was now thrown into a state of 
siege. Its activities ceased and it was confined to its own lines. 

Though a strong wall had been raised round the imperial 
camp, the enemy used to make sorties every night and fire 
rockets and muskets into the camp, thus reducing the men there 
to extreme distress, so that no one could stej) outside. Grain 
and fodder became extremely scarce in the camp. The Emperor 
^ensured his generals, but it had no effect. They were distracted 
on seeing the enemy^s large number and their own dangerous 
situation.^^ ii. 1505.] 

IX.— False Peace Proposals by Pidia Nayak. 

Pidia, as advised by his Maratha allies and also following 
his old policy, made proposals of submission to the Emperor. 
Aurangzib appeared to welcome these negotiations, but his real 
object was to gain time and call up heavy reinforcements from 
far and near for a supreme effort. 
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Abdal Gbani^ a glib-tongued lying Kaslimiri poilar^ who 
used to hawk his wares in the camp and secretly in the fort too^ 
one day brought to Iled jyet-kesh (^10 chief of the imperial 
Intelligence Department) a letter from Pidia proposing peace^ 
and told a story of his having gone neir the fort wall to say his 
evening prayer when some Berads had suddenly seized him and 
taken him inside, where their chieftain had entrusted him with 
the letter. Aurangzib failed to detect the enemy^s trick and 
the Kashmiri^s worthless character ; he gave a favourable reply 
to the letter and nominated his son Kam Baklish as mediator 
in the negotiatlonSj so that in the official proclamations and 
histories the credit for gaining Wagingera might bo recorded 
in that prince’s name. Pidia next sent his brother Som Singh 
to the Mughal camp, offering to give up the fort and asking 
that the zamindaii, the headship of the ekn, and a mansah 
might he granted to his brother. Mulitasam Khan, an officer 
then living in the camp without employment and a debtor tO' 
the Kashmiri, w^as requested by Pidia to be sent in to take 
delivery of Wagingera. He was given a manmh by the Emperor 
and was admitted into the fort with some men, while Soin 
Singh stayed in the camp and spread the tale that Pidia had 
[turned mad and fled with the Marathas. The Kaffimiri next 
brought a message from the Berad chief^s mother repeating 
this story and begging that Som Singh might now be allowed 
to return and undertake the management of his estate, while 
the fort would be vacated in seven days. The Emperor sent 
Som Hiiigh back wdth a mcinuib^ a robe 0 ! honour and an 
elephant for himself and some jewels for his mother. And 
Abdul Ghani, the great maker of this glorious treaty, 'was 
created a commander of 300 horse ! ‘^The fire from tho trenches 
ceased, and the generals were recalled from their posts to the 
Emperor^s camp.^'* [M* A, 502,] 

And then the bubble burst. The whole thing was a fraud. 
Pidia was alive and sane and still within the fort; he refused 
to surrender it and renewed Ms attacks. The Emperor almost 
went' Iliad 'With rage and shame,/-' 
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X—Hiisrat Jang’s Vigorous Operations. ■ 

Meaiiwliile he had summoned his ablest generals from all 
sides/'--«Niisrat Jang (the ' oaptor of Jinji and ^Eaigarh)/ Daud 
Khan Pani (the wiki Afghan fighter) and many braye qiladars 
and faujdars with their choicest troops. These arrived about 
the middle of April. 

The day after his arrival Nnsrat Jang rode out in full for^e 
to reconnoitre the fort, — Dalpat Rao'^s Bundelas foroalng his 
van and Earn Singh Hada’s clansmen guarding his rear. 
After viewing the gate of Wagingera, he went to the side v/here 
two mounds were held by the imperialists^, and galloped up to 
the hillock of Lai Tikri from which the Mughals had been 
dislodged in the early days of the siege. The Berads in a 
large body offered him battle^ firing at him from behind the 
boulders. Nusrat Jang charged them, climbed the hill, and 
drove out the enemy, who ran into the village of Talwargera 
at its foot, and began to ply their muskets from behind its mud 
wall- Many Eajputs fell in the attack on Lai Tikri and out*- 
side the village. Eao Dalpat on his elephant came to the van 
and, ■with the blind impetuosity of a true Eajput, wanted to 
storm the village, thougli it was walled round and held by such 
good shots. But Nusrat Jang turned away the hot-headed 
Bundela to a neighbouring hillock which wag still in the enemy^s 
hands. Here, too, many Eajputs, with only sword and spear, 
blindly advanced to the very edge of the fort ditch, only to be 
shot down by the garrison. Fifty Eajputs were slain and more 
than a hundred w^ounded in this part of the field ; their loss in 
horses also was very great. Most of the Eajputs now turned 
aside to pick up their dead and wounded brethren, and Dalpat 
was left with a very slender force, but he bravely went to the 
right wing of the Khan where the fighting was then hottest. 
The enemy fled from the second mound too and hid in the village 
of Dhedpura. On this day twenty-one bullets and one rocket 
hit Dalpat Eao'’s elephant. The historian Bhimsen, sitting 
behind him on the same elephant, was struck by some 
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mustet sliotsj but hb armour saved him. Even fcbe driver of 
the elephant was W3un3ed^ though clad in steel. The banners 
of Nusrat Jang were pitted with shot-holes like a ctoeodile^s 
hide^ and two of his elephant drivers were wounded and one 
killed. Similarly, there were heavy casualties in the centre 
and rear of the Mughal geaeraFs force/’ [BiL ii. 
Jamshid Khan of Bijapur was killed by a cannon ball, but 
Nasrat Jang kept hold of the position he had gained with so 
much blood near the wall. Hamld-nd-dln Khan, Tarbiyat 
Khan and other officers were pushed up by the Emperor to 
strengthen the point won here, while Chin Qalioh Khan 
guarded the line of communications from behind some hillocks 
between Lai Tikri and the Emperor^s camp. 


Next day Nusrat Jang rode to the hack of the fort to 
select a site for his own trenches. A largo enemy force 
attacked him, but was defeated with heavy loss and driven 
back to the hill by Dalpat Rao. A few days later the Khan 
captured some wells situited on the skirt of the hill whence 
the enemy used to draw their water ; he then strengthened 
the position in front of the gate by entrenching and mounting 
guns on the two hillocks in front of the gate which were now- 
in Mughal hands. Under the protection of walls of bags 
and head-covers ^ his men advanced and made a lodgement 
close to the fort wall. The Berads now offered submission 
with greater earnestness than before^ but Nusrat Jang, without 
heediug their words, delivered an assault on Talwargera on 
27th April. His own contingent under Baud Khan, Dalpat 
Rao, and Ram Singh Kada, with imperial troops under 
Hamid-ud-din, Tarbiyat and some other generals, formed two 
parallel columns of attack, while he stood on horseback to 
support them from behind. The imperialists eagerly charged 
on foot. The enemy fought while fleeing, but could not stop 

Tha reading would give sacks [full of eartb]. Kaigarla 
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.the onset, ' T Mnglials entered the pet/i (waited Yillage)^^ 
slajing all who resisted^ and the rest fled# • The village was there- 
after firmly held in the' teeth ; of a hot fire from the' 'lorfe 
above it» 

XL—B©rads evac^Jiate ; 


The Berads now fotnid that further straggle was hopeless. 
Stationing a body of musketeers to beep firing on the Mughals 
oniside the front g ite all the day, Pidia fled out of the 
back-door at night, with the Maratha companions of his day 
of adversity/^ 

When night came and the sound of musketry from within 
died down, some Mughal soldiers entered the fort to find out 
the true state of things. They saw the place entirely deserted. 
Then began the wild scene of confusion, rapine and burning 
which is always witnessed whenever an enemy fort is entered 
by soldiers and camp followers in the absence of any command- 
ing oflScer and a strong police guard. The few imperialists 
who were first within Wagingera set fire to the houses. ^ 

The flames were visible for^^ m around, proclaiming the 
fall of the enemy's stronghold. Baud Khan and some other 
nobles verified the fact of Pidia^s flight ; they did not remain, 
in the fort that night, but went to Nnsrat Jang's tents to 
congratulate him on the final success of his operations^ 

It was well that they went outside. For, at the news of the 
fort being vacated, there was a wild rush of camp followers, 
common soldiers and ail the ruffians of the camp, in the ho^^^ 
of plunder before the Government agents should coma and 
attach the property. The fire from the burning roofs spread 
to a powder magazine, and there was a terrible explosion. 

Many people were blown up into the air, and their corpses 
could not be found. After two or three days, a second 
magazine exploded.'^ [DU. ii. ISSa.J 

^ Dillcasha (e;5fe -witness). But M. A. says tliat the Eerad rearguard of 
musketeers set fire to tteir houses and property ia the evening, before leaving 
the fort. (Unlikely.) 
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IVagingora wns eapiisred, but its cliieftaln bad escaped and 
lived to give trouble to the victors. Tlius, all Anrangzib's 
labours for tbese tlu^ee months were lost. Nosrat Jang and 
bis lioatenant Dalpat Ilao were suspected by the Emperor o? 
colhisive lielp in the flight of Pidia^ and they fell into disgrace, 
getting rewards cjuite inadequato for such a glorious feit and 
being soon afterwards sent away to a distance to punish rebels 
and guard the road. ^ 

irflll.—Caiises of tlie decay of tlia Mughal military power. 

The hhtorj ot the siege of WagingerUj — the last military 
unde L taking of the great Emperor Aiirangzib, with all the 
resources of the empire of Delhi at his command, — siifplis 
painful illustration of the utter d:chne and weakness of the 
great State which Akbar had founded and Shah Jahan had 
carried to the highest pitdi of wedth and splendour, The 
contemporary historian, Bhimsen Burlianpuri, in his NuB'kha-i-' 
Dilkasha, tries to account for this decline in the following 
way 

At this time, from the Narmada [southwards] through- 
out the entire kingdom of the Deccan, Khandesh and Berar, 
and Konkan, in every pargana and village, [nay] in every place, 
Marathas have £^p)read like ants and locusts. They never 
assembled like this in the days of the former subadars. Let me 
write how these lawless men and Marathas have a]?peared. The 
fact is that the Deccan was conquered by Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. Every kingdom that was conquered [by them] ivas 
entrusted to a high grandee at the head of a large force, w^ho 

^ DU ii. 353 a and 5. Ilia official history, liowever, conceals tho fact and 
represents that the Khan and all his followers 'were promptly and higbly 
rewarded. 505, 506.] But Tarhiyat Khan and the imperial eunuchs 

even, who, on the showing of th's very official hisfcoiy, had done absolutely 
notlirg at the siege, were lavishly rewarded for the fall of Wagingcra, w'hile 
the real captors got only modest promotions and gifts. Kusrat Jang had 
acquired a bad name at Jinji for collusion with the enemy. 

Ahlrmctlions,--M, A-. (Masir-i-Alamsfiri), K.,K. (Kliafi Khan), —both in 
the Biblio. Jndica scries ; DtL {Nmlcha-i-DUkashaf British Museum Ms. 

%%)■*, Z. B, {Zedke^anM BkaHpali In Marathi, printed at Poona.) 
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could coiik’ol the cou itry properly : To-d’-iy there are ao Biicli 
Therefore^ it is necessary to get great tasks done by 
mansafjdars with small coatlagauts. la every districf-^ tlie 
lawless mru disregard the petty fanjdars and liivo grown 
etroager. The faiij.lars, afi'aid to undergo the fatigue and 
dangers of campaigniog, regard it as a great gain to sit down 
,at one place, and have entered into an iimlerstanding with these 
rebels. This has made the wretehes more (lerce. In the fort and 
territory o£ Bijapur one and a half likhs of troopers used to be 
kept ready, and in Haidarnbad SO/^OO. But now at each of these 
places not more than three or four thousand men are stationed. 
The mansabd-irs, on account of the small foivos at their disposal, 
cannot giiia control over these kingdoms, granfed to them 
in jagir (f^anifiwa). The zimind irs, getting stronger, have Joined 
the Marathas, raised tr*'ops, and extended the h;and of oppres- 
sion on the kingdom. The zatnindari being so, not a pice can 
reach the Jagirdars [from their Jtgirs], S mh being the unpro- 
tected state ot the newly conquered countries, what shall 1 write 
about the older piovinees [of the empire ] ? The agents {{ju^iasklas) 
of the Jagirdars, in fear of the Court accountants, — who under 
every possible pretext and in every way impose dues {mutaliba)^ 
unrealised advances fines and other abtoahs [on the 

Jagirdars], — and because they do not hope for being retained in 
the fame jagir a second year, have utterly discarded the practice 
of cherishing the |:6a3antry and raalntaming authority. When 
the Jagivdar sends his administrator (jweZ), ho by reason of his 
poverty first takes from the latter some money under the name 
of loan ; and the amil on reaching tlie Jagir does not hesitate ia 
the least to exact money by oppression, as he fears lest some other 
amil by paying a larger amoimt as ^ loan ^ would come there 
to supersede him ! Some of the peasants are willing to pay the 
proper rent, but they have not the means of doing it on account 
of the enemy's pillage. 

The Emperor, learning that the Marathas were in concert 
With the cultivators of the imperial dominlans, gave orders that 
wherever arms and horses were found in any %dj!ag© they were to 
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be seized by tbe Government. As this happened in many villages^ 
the peasant?; collecting arms and horses, joined the Marathas^ 
There is no limit to the oppression of de hhmnkhn 2 i>xiSi 

2 :amindars, who extort money from the peasants under every 
possible pretext ; moreover, men were appointed to collect the 
pesMask (triba te or present) imposed upon the zamindars by the 
Emperor, — ^or were sent to all places for securing provisions for 
the im perial armies, and this caused untold extortion, because the 
zamin da repaid not a j)ioe from their own purses, but realised the 
whole amount [from the ryots. What shall I write about the 
violence and wickedness of ih^ amines appointed to collect the 
which are beyond description? They collect krors and pay into 
the public treasury only a small portion of them. As the imperial 
dominions have been given out in tanhliwa to the jagirdars, so the 
Marathas have distributed all the empire among their'own generals, 
and thus one kingdom has two sets of jagirdars.— ‘Robbers in-* 
crease — cultivation declines — the Mughal ofiScers holding jagirs 
starve and cannot maintain their due contingents [1386 — 1406.] 

Again, on page 146a, he describes how official corruption 
caused popular suffiering, and on page 1496 the financial difficult'* 
ies caused by the devastation of the Deccan. 

The defeat of the imperial forces is thus accounted for 
[1506] : — Our immature generals, out of greed of money 
and meanness of spirit, do not enlist men of high families whose 
fathers and grand-fathers had been soldiers. Instead of such men 
they mount their slaves on horses and bring them to the field 
as soldiers. Might is the [only] work of these/*^ 


li^ltl.—Sia’rery isi the Jatakai* 

SMmiiatii Basii>lf.A., Professor of History, 

Ooilege, Miiaaffarpiir. 

The celet rated Greet ambassador Megastbenes tells us that 
in ancient; India there were no slaves. The Jatabas, however, 
oontain innumerable instances which clearly prove that the 
institution formed a feature of ancient Indian society. 

Slaves male and female ate ordinarily mentioned in the 
Patakas, by the tetms ddsa and dasu The Vidhurapandita-* 
Jataka tells us that there were four different kinds of slaves : — ^ 
Some are slaves from their mothers, others are slaves bought 
for money, some come of their own will as slaves, others are slaves 
driven by fear,^^ (No. 645). It is clear then that at the time 
of the Jatakas there were four dififerent kinds of slaves — those 
bought for money, those who became so voluntarily, those 
descended from slaves and those who became so by fear. Nearly 
all these are represented in oUr texts. Keferences to the possl^ 
bilitf of puroladng slams for only 100 kahapanas are numerous. 
In the Sattiibhasta- Jataka we have an instance of a Brahmin 
being sent away by his sinful wife to beg money wherewith to 
purchase her a female slave. We are told in the Nimi-Jataka 
that Birani, a Brahmin^'s home^iorn sla'Oe^ was rewarded in the 
life after death for showing hospitality to a stranger. Again wa 
read in the Yessantara- Jataka that Vessantara made a gift 
of his daughter and son to the Brahmin of Kalihga. The 
Katahaka-Jataka States that on the day the Bodhhisatta's wife 
gave birth to a son, a female slave in his house gave birth to a 
boy who as.he grew up along with his master’s son learnt to read 
and write and in course of time was employed by the Bodhisatta 
as his secretary. In the Khandahala- Jataka we have a suggest 
tive reference to persons lecoming slaves volmiarilg and out of 
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fear. We are fold that when Ebaraja^ King of Benares^ gave 
orders for sacrificing his merchant princes, they lamenting 
bitterly begged the king to enslave them but to spare their 
lives. It appears that caplives and prisoners of war also could be 
and were endaved. The Mahasutasoma-Jaiaba tells us that 
when the man-eater (Brahmadatta of Benares) promi-ed to grant 
four boons to Sutasoma, the latter prayed for the restoration of 
kings captured by Brahmadatta to their kingdoms because he 
was afraid that Brahmadatta would cither enslave them all 
or would bring them to the border country and sail them as 
elaves.^^ We read in tha Gullanarada-Jataka that in the reign 
of Brahmadatta the king of Benares the borderers raided the 
countryside and having assailed a town and taken prisoners 
they returned to the border laden with booty. Amongst the 
prisoners was a beautiful maiden who thought to herself These 
men, when they have carried us off home, will use us as slaves ; 
1 must find some way to escape.'*^ We have also references to 
persons being deprived of their freedom as judicial punishmeui 
and reduced to slavery. We read in the Kulavaka- Jataba that 
the village headman who had slandered the Bodhisatta and his 
followers was condemned by the king not only to lose all his 
property but also his freedom. “ The king gave them all the 
wealth in the slanderer^s house and made him their slave.^^ Else- 
where in the Mahaummagga- Jataba we are told that when 
Mahosadha exposed the four ministers of the king who out of 
jealousy for Mahosadha had secured an order for his death the 
king got angry and ordered that they should be impaled and put 
to death. As they were dragged along Mahosadha said My 
lord, these are your ancient ministers pardon them their fault. 
The king consented and gave tliem to he his slaves. 

The distinctive mark of a slave seems to have been a shaven 
head with a topknot coil. In the Khandahala- Jataba already 
referred to the merchants prayed the king to enslave them;, 
leaving the topknot. 

• Leave but the topknot, shave our heads, 

us thy slaves but i^pare., our., lives/^ 
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It was easy enongla . to pureliase • slaves. ' They , 
ptireliased even for 100 pieces* la thC' Nanda^Jafcalsa Sariputtsi 
tells the Buddha Sit, a do*reaident of mine is in one place 
like a slave bought fot a 1 00 pieces/^ Again in the I3ura|ia 
Jataka we read ^^On days when she did wrong, she was as msek 
as a slave girl bought for a 100 piedes/^ It seems probable 
that the price of a slave could be i>aid either in cash or in 
kind* In the Vessantra- Jataka we find Jujaka telling his 
wife-*- ' 

can I btij a slave? I haVe no craft, no corn, iio pelf/^ 
When a person was given away as a slave water was generally 
poured upon the right liand as a symbol of donation {da/dki^ 
nodaJcam)^ The Jataka above referred to tells us that after 
Yessantara had given atVay his son and daughter to Jujaka, 
Sakka to enable him to attain the supreme height of perfection 
took the shape of a vile creature and begged of Yessantara 
for his wife Ivladdi. Vessantara agreed and ^^quickly he drew 
water in a pitcher arid potired upon his hand, and made over 
Maddi to the brahmin." 

The right of the master o^er his slave seems to have 
been absolute. Slaves could rightfully be given away to 
another. We read in the Asampndana- Jataka that the 
Treasurer of Benares gave away to his friend Piliya the 
merchant prince of Magadha who had fallen into trouble 
a number of slaves along with great riches. Again in the 
Vidhurapandita- Jataka we read the Great Being saying to 

Punnaka, Verily am a slave from my birth.....,,.* he 

may give me by right to thee, O young man/^ The right 
of the master over the slaves did not terminate even if 
he went to another. The master alone was responsible for 
his weal and woe* His happiness and his sufferings, his jo 
and troubles all came from his master^ We r.ai in the 
Yidburapandita- Jataka My weal and my woe come from the 
king, I am the king^s slate even if I go to another/^ That the 
slaves were regarded as something like the chattels of their 
master is proved by the Vessantara- Jataka where we find 
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prince Jali when glvea away by Hs father as slave lamenting 
in the foliowing strain : 

Life’s nothing to ns : let ns die; we are his chattels now, 
This cruel greedy violent man^ who drives us like his eow,^^ 
In the Katahaka- Jataka we are told that when the slave 
Katahaba fled from his master the latter sent people in 
quest of him and when he was found out the master asked the 
binges permission and started with a great following to bring 
him back. Another example of a slave who had run away 
from his mister but was hauled back when his whereabouts were 



discovered is to be found in the Kalanduka- Jataka. 

In the Jatakas emancipation of slaves is often referred 
to. Thus in the Sonananda-Jataba we find that a certain 
Brahmin before he embraced the life of an ascetic disposed of 
all his wealth in charity and emancipated las slaves. In the 
Vessantar a- Jataka we find the Great Being setting a price 
on his children whom he gave away to the Brahmin J iijaka. 
To his son he said^ ^^Son Jali, if you wish to become free 
you must pay the Brahmin a thousand pieces of gold, if your 
sister would be free let her pay the Brahmin a hundred 
male and a hundred female slaves with elephants, horses, 
bulls aud gold pieces, all a hundred each.'^^ This points to 
the inference that sometimes a price was put on persons 
given as slaves on the payment of which they became f reed- 
men. Slaves were sometimes voluntarily emancipated by their 
master. The Katahaka- Jataka states that when the slave 
Katahaka entreated his master not to expose him he was 
voluntarily made free. 

Slaves were generally employed on the ordinary duties of 
a household, e.g* for fetching water^, pounding rice^, ministering 
to the master when he retired®, going on errands^, helping the 
master and the mistress during baty, bathing the feet of the 
master and the family before they retired to bed at night^, 

yoL T.' pp7l46,' 2l9. ^ ^ Jat Vol L p 19^ 
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cleansing the bathing tank, spreading the rice out in the snni, 
handing the plates and dishes, bringing the spittoon and 
fetching their fans during meals®, for sweeping the yards and 
stables® and such other duties. 

Slaves in ancient India, unlike Helots, were not bound to 
the soil. They were for the most part like domestic slaves 
and do not seem to have been veiy badly treated. Slavery in 
ancient India, so far as can be judged from the Jatakas, was 
certainly different from that existing in Greece, Rome and 
later on in plantations of American slaveowners. The sort of 
treatment which the slaves received in these places was un- 
known in India in ancient times when the slaves were rather 
treated as members of the family than as human chattels to be 
disposed of by the master in any way he pleased. Thus we 
read in the Uraga-Jataka, ‘^With a female slave they composed 
a household of six; the Bodhisatta aud his wife, the dauchier- 
m-!aw and the female slave.- We find that slaves “often 
enjoyed their master^s confidence, were trusted by them and some 
times were even appointed as the guardian of Lis propertv We 
readin the Nanda-Jitaka that the Bodhisatta when he^becimo 
old went to the forest and buried his riches at a certain srot 
saymgto his slave, « My good Nanda, reveal this treasure to 
my son after I am gone and do not let the wood to he sold - 
Occasionally the slaves rose high in their master’s favour and 
were employed on honourable duties. The Katahaka-Jfit.ka 
states that Katahaka the son of a female slave of a rich treasurer 

of Benares was employed by him as his private secretary “The 

slaves, however, occupied a very low position in society, so much 
so that we find it stated in the Bhaddasala-Jataka that the 
seat which Viduclabha, the son of Vasabhakhattiya, MahSuama’s 
slave girl, had used in the rest-house was washed vvith milk- 
water by a slave girl after Viduclabha had departed. ‘'Just, 
then a slave woman washed the seat which he had used in the 
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rest-house with, milk-water, sajingf msnitiagly. Hera^si the 
seat where sat the son of Vasabhakhattiya, the slave-girl/^ 
Though as a general rule slaves seem to have been well treated 
they could be beaten^ imprisoneii, braaded and fed on slave^$ 
fare and be made to work in chains. There seems, howeveri 
reason to believe that they were punished only when they proved 
recalcitrant or disobeyed their master but that also very rarely. 
Thus we read in the Namasiddhi — Jafcaka ; Now a slave girl 
had been thrown out at the door of a house, while her master and 
misfcressbeat her with heavy rope-^ends because she had not brought 
home her wages/^ This hrings us to the reference to slavery 
made by Mr, Richard Fick in Ms bojk. It seems, however, 
that the learned author has erred. He tells us that the relation 
in which the slaves stood to their master is represented as a 
familiar one and their treatment as quite humane, but all the 
same the examples quoted do not justify our inferring a speci- 
ally favourable position for the slaves of aucient India, 
and why, because occasionally, not certainly frequently, they 
'‘'had to put up with thrashing, imprisonment, and bad food/^ 
Rut these seem to be very insufficient reasons for saying that 
the position of slaves in ancient India was not specially favour- 
able in spite of their having been humanely treated. Though we 
have on the one hand a few stray references that they were 
sometimes punished we have on the other hand irrefutable 
evidence that the relationship between the master and his slaves 
was not only very familiar and kindly but that the treat- 
ment of the latter was very humane* The slave in the Uraga 
dataka is not only represented as a member of the family 
but we are told that all the members, of whom there were 
six including the slave, lived happily and affectionately 
together/^ And when after the death of the son of the master, 
the slave girl was told by Sakka that she was not weeping 
perhaps because she must have been beaten, abused and oppressed 
by him she replied Speak not so, my lord, this does not suit 
his case. My young master was full of loag-suffiering and love 
and pity for me and was as a foster child to mo*"' Does it not 
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indicate that the relationship between the master and Hs slave 
wa^ very familiar, very loving and very sympathetic ? Of course 
■ the slaves were occasionally punished./ It is' true that they were 
at tiaies harshly, but never bnitally, treated and then also when 
they retused to carry out the behests of their master. Legally 
the slaves enjoyed no right and no privilege but we have not 
a bingle reference in the Jatakas which proves that the lot of the 
slaves in ancient India was the same as that of their brethren in 
Greece or in Italy or in plantations of slave-owners of compara- 
tively recent times. We are nowhere told that the slaves used 
to v/ork in chains under cruel overseers taking a fiendish delight 
in exacting a pound of flesh^^ ; nowhere told that they used to 
be made over to the beasts of prey for the delectation and amuse- 
ment of the rich orders of society, as in Italy ; novvheie told 
that a master could kill not more than two slaves daily to 
refresh his tired nerves in the warm blood and bowels of the 
victims nowhere told of the fiendish cruelties practised by the 
slave-owner of America,^- In ancient India even the chattels 
were not treated so, knowing as we do that the God-beloved 
King Piyadasi established hospitals for men as well as for beasts 
and that so many centuries before the establishment of the first 
animal hospital in Europe. It is true that the position of the 
slaves was lowly and humble from^its very nature but it was 
not intolerable nor very miserable. Da iputiacttaka 

were in fact teims of abuse, indeed they could not have been 
otherwise. The slave population in ancient India was very small 
and the slaves were generally employed on work which is done 
in India of the present day by household servants and occasion- 
ally they were employed on honourable duties. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the position of slaves in ancient India so far 
as can be judged from the Jatakas was specially favourable as 
compared with that of the Helots of Sparta, Colon ii of Rome, 
and the slaves of the planters of eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


i Carlyle—Hisfcory of the French Eevolutior, p»ge 19. 


IX.— A Possible Ethnic Basis for 

Sanskritic Element in the MnndLa 
Languages. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M,A. 

The Mundas of the Chdta, Nagpur plateau and the other 
Alunda-speaking tribes— the Santals, KhariaS, Bhumji, Mablis, 
Hos, Birhors, Asurs, Korwas, Kurkus, Kodas, Juangs, Savaras, 
and Gadabas— have been, on anthropometrical grounds, classed 
as Dravidians. Their languages, however, ar e quite distinct in 
stmcture and vocabulary from the Dravidian languages of the 
south. Pater Schmidt and Sir George Grierson claim to have 
established a connexion between the Mun^a languages and tlie 
Mon-Khmer including Wa, Palaung, Nicobarese, Khasi, and 
the aboriginal languages of Malacca and certain dialects of the 
Australian tribes. And comparative philologists appear to be 
generally agreed that all these languages » contain a common 
substratirm which cannot be anything else than the language of 
an old race which was once settled in all those countries. ^ 
As to what that race was like, and what became of it we are as 
yet quite in the dark. 

The first thing in the Mun^ari vocabulary, however, which 
impresses a Sanskrit-knowing student is the existence of a large 
Sanskritic element in it. And it is quite remarkable that even 
a number of Mundari words of primary impoitanee denoting 
things and actions which even the most primitive people cannot 
do without look like either pure Sanskrit words or clear variations 
of such words. As the lists of words given in the appendices— 
which are far from exhaustive— will show, there are Sanskrit 
analogues fortho Mundari words even for such primary actions 
and states of mind as ‘ eating ' {jom), ‘ kissing ’{chu), working 
.’pi H ^ Gtriewon’s " Lm^istic Survey of India ” Vul. I V. page 5. 
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going <2rying '{ra)j to be happj and to,', be. 

sorvy for sucb primary relations as fatter (dpu)j motber. 

{enpd)^ son (fion) and brother (3 Jw) ; for such familiar natural 
objects as the moon {oMndu], stone {diri)^ dew (sisir-dd)^ tree 
bamboo {mad), Sal mahna (mad/cam)^ plantain 

{kadal) for such familiar concepts as a load {hhdrdni)^ the country 
{duim)^ inside (&i(af) and across (pdrom) j for such common 
objects as a stick an arrow a tree bark (^ddilud)^ 

milk {fopd) and sacrifice i for such common animals as 

pig [mkuri)y goat (meram)) frog (cMM) and bullock (damiom); 
for such common and familiar birds as crow ( la zi), vulture {gi(h)y 
stork {bdkd) and peacock (j^ara) } for fishes in general (la la) ; for 
such implements and produce of primitive agriculture as the 
yoke {ardra)y ploughshare ipAdl)y block-wheel cart [sa]ari)y 
sickle straw boiled rice {mdndi)} pulse {ddli\ 

oil (8U7i2m) , juice (m^i) ; and for such objects relating to 
primitive occupations as the smithy {^a 5m)/ the sniull spinning- 
wheel {linijum)y thread [8utam)y buying [hiring)^ selling 
{dkiTing)y weighing [tuld) and loan {rini). 

Words given in the subjoined appendices are either purely 
Sanskritic in form or look like variations of San.^brit words 
seemingly derived mostly from some old Sanskritic dialect or 
a Prakrit dialect akin to that from which Bengali is derived and in 
a few instances to that from which Hindi ^is derived. And the 
variations which these Sanskrit or Sanskritic words and their 
analogues in the Munda languages show, appear to have a regular 
method. It would seem that certain consonants in Sanskrit 
have their consonantal equivalents in the Munda languages. 

These variations of sound would^ indeed, appear to yield 
tegular rules of phonetic transition. Thus, as for the mute 
consonants,^ it would seem, that in general a medial aspirate in 


^ The Mute Consonants are tlie following : — 
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Sanskrit is transformed into a medial and a tliin aspirate into a 
thin consonant in Mnndari ; a medial in Sanskrit becomes a thin 
• consonant in Mundari ; and a thin consonant in Sanskrit 
generally remains unaltered in sound in Mimclari, but is some 
times changed into an aspirate. Thus these phonetic variations 
would seem generally to follow Grimm’s Law of Consonantal 
Transition for the Teutonic languages, and so far as analogues in 
the two languages are concerned, it would seem as if the Munda 
languages stand in somewhat the same relation to Sanskrit as 
the English language stands to Greek or Latin. 

In illustration of the transition from the Sanskrit aspirate 
medial to the Mundari medial we may cite,— Madhukam (S) andi 
Madkam (M), Gridhra (S) and Gidi (M), and Bhifeam (S) 
and B5to (in M); Dhunara (S) and Duan (M) ; Dhuli (S) and Dura 
(M) 3 Bhitar ( Beng. and H. from S. abhyantara) and Bitar (M), 
Pharak (Bengali and Hindi from Sanskrit Prithak) and Parka 
(M). In illustration of the transition from the Sanskrit 
aspirate tenues to the Mundari tenues, may be cited, Sukham (S) 
and Suku (M), Du^am (S) and Duku (M), Hal or Phal (S) and 
Pahal (M.). 

In illustration of the transformation of a medial in Sanskrit 
into a tenues in Mundari, may be cited the words Abuka (S) 
and Apu (M) 5 and do (S) and ti (M). In illustration of a 
Sanskrit tenues changing into Mundari aspirate I may cite, 
Pariskar (S) and Pharchi (M) (B. Pharsa), Bikrita (S) and 
Pigrao-tan (M). 

Thus we find traces of a regular law of reciprocity of 
consonants in Sanskrit and Mundari. The Munda languages 
appear to retain the cerebral sound of Sanskrit n and ^ both 
of which the Bengali language has lost, although many 
Mundari words look as if they have been derived from or rather , 
are related to the form of Prakrit out of which the Bengali 
language has sprung. 

When we consider the transition of vowel sounds, we again 
find a somewhat definite reciprocity between Sanskrit and the 
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Muncja languages.' Thus tte short 'a V sound in Sanskrit is-:;, 
transformed in Mundari into the long ^ a ^ sound, and some- 
times, particularly when occurring in the middle of a word, 
into the ^ o ^ sound and at the end of a word into the ^1/ sound. 
Thus, Sanskrit VBaka^ becomes Mundari ^ Baka/ 

Sanskrit ^ Chhatram ^ becomes Mundari ^ Chatom % 

Sanskrit ^ Bharam^ becomes Mundari * B[h]aroin % 

Sanskrit ^ Dutam ^ becomes Mundari ^ Dofeam 
Sanskrit ^ Madana ^ becomes Mundiari * Mad \ 

Sanskrit ^ Sukara % becomes Mundari ^ Sukuri \ 

Sanskrit ^ Randa ^ becomes Mundari ' Randi ^ 

Sanskrit ^ Swara ^ becomes Mundari ^ Sari\ 

Instances like these might be multiplied. 

A comparison of the Bengali analogues of Mundari words 
(Appendix III) will show that a similar law governs the shifting 
of sounds between these two languages as well. Instances of 
deviation from the above rules do occur. But such aberrations, 
due to accidental disturbances of the usual rule, occur in all 
languages. 

In another paper I shall try to show that although the 
Mundari language has not yet evolved a regular system of 
inflexions and ^may be said to be still in the agglutinative 
stage, yet in the peculiarities of its grammar, in the formation 
of its words and the structure of its sentences, it follows some- 
what similar principles of language-building as obtain io 
Sanskrit, and might seem to represent an early stage through 
which all Aryan speech once passed. 

Although it is Jest likely that in the competition of lan- 
guages, — in the competition between the language of the more 
civilized but perhaps less numerous ‘ Aryan ^ race and that of 
the less civilized but more numerous ^ Munda^ race,'-«-the former 
may have greatly influenced the vocabulary and to some extent, 
even the grammatical forms of the latter, yet I venture to set 
down here, for what they are worth, certain surmises — hardly 
more than mere surmises yet— that a study of the Mundari 
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language and of the Asur sites of Chota Nagpur suggested 
themselves, at the first blush, to my miud : — 

1. That the ^ Asms ^ of Munda tradition (vide The Mun-> 

das and Their Country ^ xx-xxxvii) may not impro* 

bablj be the extinct race whose language forms the substratum 
of the Munda group of languages. 

2, That the ^Asurs”^ to whom the Ancient graveyards 
and ruins of buildings in Chota Nagpur {vide my articles 
in /.JS.0.JS.5., Volume L, pages 229-253 aud Volume VL 
pages 893-423) are attributed were probably the descendants 
of the pre-Aryan ^ Asuras ^ whose straggles with the Aryan 
immigrants into the valley of the Five Bivers and of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are recorded in the Big- Veda and other early 
Sanskrit works. 

S. That the£*e ancient ^ Asuras ^ were probably a ^ Hamitic ^ 
or Caucasian race who had moved on into India at a more 
primitive stage of Caucasian culture than that represented by the 
Vedic Aryans, and on their arrival in India gradually absorbed 
an indigenous Negrltie race (the Nishadas of ancient Sanskrit 
literature), — the probable manufacturers of the palmolibhs and 
early neoliths found in India — whom they found in occupation 
of the river valleys, and thus became somewhat transformed in 
physical features by long continued miscegenation with the 
Negritic aborigines, and worked out the Asur civilization 
referred to in the Big^Veda^ Satapatha Brahnana and other early 
Sanskrit works. Cognate branches of this pre-Aryan Caucasio 
Asura race may not improbably have passed on to the North~East, 
and their trail is perhaps marked by the supulchral and memorial 
stones still erected by the K basis, and by certain traces in the 
Palangwa^Biang group of languages in the Shan States, and the 
Mon-KBmer group of languagas, the languages of the Nicobar- 
ese, the Sahai and Semang languages of the Malay Peninsula, 
and the aboriginal languages of Malacca, and in certain Austra- 
lian dialects. 

4. That being finally worsted by the invading Aryans, the 
Indian branch of the ^ Asurs ^ retreated eastwards and south- 
bh© Bection moving south and eouth-east and taking 
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shelter in the hills and jungles of what are now ■ Chota NagpiTr: 
and the Orissa Pendatory States where traditions ahont the tall-* 
statnred ancient Asnrs still linger. ■ 

" A section of the , race probably 'got absorbed in the then ■ 
indigenous population of what is now Bengal and perhaps aeoonnt 
for such tribes or castes as the Pods, Bagdis, etc. And a: strain ' , 
of Asnr blood may perhaps be also traced in certain other and 
higher sections of modern Bengalis as certain vestiges of ^ Asura - 
speech may be traced in modern Bengali speech. 

5. That later, these Indian Asuras in their last trenches in 
the hilly country of Chota Nagpur, Orissa states and the 
Central Provinces were finally overpowered by and absorbed in 
intrusive short -statured Dra vidian hordes pouring in from the 
South in successive waves either owing to pressm-e from invading 
Aryans from the North or from economic pressure or both. 
The Munda tradition says that for sometime the Asurs and their 
own ancestors lived side by side but later the iron-smelting 
activities of the Asurs so frightened them that they sought the 
help of their God Siiigbonga who in the form of a Munda boy 
destroyed the male population of the Asurs by a statagem. 

6, That the language of their once powerful Asur opponents 
and neighbours and in some cases of their Asur mothers, modi- 
fied to some extent by their own Dravidian languages particularly 
in pronunciation, is the present language of the Mun da-speaking 
tribes with their various dialects. 

Among considerations that suggest these surmises the 
following may also be noted : — 

(1) The references to the Asuras in the Rig Veda and other 
early Sanskrit literature would seem to indicate that the xAsurs— 
{a} knew the use of copper (^Ayas^ of the Rig Veda though 
formerly understood as meaning 'iron^ has been 
taken by Mr. Vincent Smith and some other scholars 
to mean ^ copper^) } 

[h) were great builders and had cities and forts of their own ; 

(c) were ^worshippers of the phallic emblem^ {mnadeva 
of the Rig Veda); 
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(&) Tlie Asiiras of tke Chota Nagpur ‘‘ Asur sites ^ tad brick 
buildings, copper weapons and ornaments, and worshipped 
phallic emblems ; 

(3) The Asuras are spoken of in several passages of e^rlj 
Sanskrit literature as the elder brothers'^ of the DevaS 
(Deva- worshipping Aryans ? )> e. g. dmra bkm^arojyesthd^ 
Deva^oMpi IuB^^sak,—Ma/iaiiara4 Sanhpraha 1184. 

This may possibly refer to the fact that the Asuras were 
an earlier branch of the same ^ GaucasAan ^ race to T^hich the 
* Aryans^ belonged. And can we not suppose that this might 
refer to ‘ Indian Asuras ' as well as to those living in , what is 
now Persia or elsewhere F I have heard some aboriginals of 
the Munda race referring to the ancient Indian Asuras of 
tradition as a " puncli ^ ( white or fair race) . 

(4) The Asuras probably spoke a language (akin to Vedle 
Sanskrit) which the early Aryans regarded as a corrupt dialect 
of their own spoken Sanskrit. 

Thus, in the Satapaiia £ru/iMMa, III. 2, I, 2*2, 23 we read,- 
The Asuras, impaired in speech, and crying ^ he day ah were 
defeated. Here they spoke this doubtful expression. This 
is incorrect language (or, one who speaks so is a Allechha ) 
Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly; for this is the 
language of the Asuras/^ {Muifs Sanskrit Tewts^ Part III. 
page 413.) 

That the Mugda languages not ‘only possess a large 
element of Sanskritic words in their vocabularies, but further 
some at least of their grammatical forms would seem to he 
akin to those of some ancient dialect of Sanskrit. 

Something like the so-called infix which is said to be 
a distinctive characteristic of the Munda languages appears 
to occur in Vedic Sanskrit, e. g. ^^ Upa-tv/a-nesye — Frihat'^ 
Aryanaska. 

Where the object twa (thee) is Inserted between two parts 
of the verb ^ upa-nesye ' (shall invest with the sacred thread) 
way as' in Mtin<|ari ^omhmemg^ (I shall giv« 
lhe»' ’■ 
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Though this is not infixing proper, for in the Arcbaio 
Sanskrit the upasarga is generally separated from the verb, it 
does not differ much from infixing. In India, the use of the 
dual form of nouns, pronouns, and verbs does not appear to 
occur except only in Sanskrit and the Munda languages* 

(5) In the Eig-Veda and other Sanskrit literature, the 

distinctive religion of the ancient Amra religion is said to be 
the worship of the phallus Almost the only 

trace of religious worship found in the ancient Asur sites of 
Chota Nagpur are phallic emblems made of terracotta and also 
of stone. Figures of hulls in stone and copper or brass have 
also been found in or near these sites. The bull was obviously 
regarded as another symbol of reproductive energy ; and the 
Aryans probably adopted the Asura form of phallus worship, 
and later when Pauranie myths were invented and images of 
Mahadeo or Siva were made, the bull was transformed into the 
vehicle of Siva. 

(6) In Bengal, it may he noted, the daily worship of small 
phallic clay figures of Siva is extensively practised by orthodox 
Hindus. And figures of the bull are represented in the wooden 
memorial posts raised by Bengali Hindus to the memory of the 
dead and the posts themselves are called Frislas (bulls}. 

(7) Some Mupda words occur in the Bengali vocabulary, 
and certain grammatical forms (such as the genetive suffix ra, 
ablative and locative suffix te, etc.) are ■ similar in Bengali and 
in the Munda languages. 

Another important point to be noted in this connection is 
that philologists have examined critically the vocabulary of 
Sanskrit and have found out that cognates could not be traced 
for all Sanskrit words in Avestan, Greek, Latin, Teutonic and 
other branches of the Indo-European (Aryan) family of speech, 
so they have classified Sanskrit words under two heads : (A) 
words of Indo-European (Aryan) origin and (B) words of 
Indian origin borrowed by the Aryans' in India from the 
aborigines. And thus it may be argued that the so-called 
Sanskrit words in Mundari are not real Sanskrit words, but, on 
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the other hand, really non^Arjan words which have found their 
way into Sanskrit. So to prove our theses, we ought to show 
that real Indo-European Sanskrit words are to he found in 
Mnndari. But on account of want of books discussing that 
aspect of Sanskrit vocabulary, we have not been able to treat the 
subject in that light. But such words as Skr. daftly etco 

axe of Indo-European origin and these occur in Mundarh 
AppendiK t*— Undoubted Sanskritic Words lit Mimdarii* 


MtnfDABI. 

SAirsKBir. 

Ajom (to feed) (from Jew, to eat) 

... 

Ajaman (from Jam^ to eat) 

Alom (don't) i.. 


... 

Alam^ 

Arara (yoke) ... 

... 

... 

Ararak 

Baka (stork) ... 

..k 

... 

Baka. 

Batikam (But, moreover) 

k.t 


Byatikram (exception)k 

Baru (Kusum tree) 

♦ » » 

... 

BAri. 

Banom (fiddle) 


«W. 

Binanii. 

Bale, Balere (infant) 

*»* 

.k. 

Bala. 

Baklaa (bark of a tree) 

.«k 

O. 

Balkala (Beng., JSdIbett}), 

Bharom (load) 

kkk 

• «« 

Bbaram* 

Bisi (Poison) 

• ».* . 

' mhm ■ 

Bisa. 

Bibi (forced labour) 

H* 


Bisfcu 

Bfi-Su (straw) . . , 

««« 

' • *'• 

Busa* 

Bbuti (wages of labour) 

».*■ 

tk* 

Bbrifeik 

Bera (bracelet) 

**« 


Balaya. 

Bengar (brinjat) 

.•f . - 

■ ■ **«■ 

Bangana (Prakrit, Bainganaj* 

diata (to split) 


«»• 

Chat. 

Cbandu (moon ; montb) 



: Cbandra (moon). 

Cbeta ) 

> (ennning) 

Obete } 

r-«, 


Cbeta. 

Cboti^oi (a conveyance) 

W-.) 

«•* 


Cbatnrdok# 
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mi 


Mitstbabi. 

\SAOTEBiT. . 

CMtom (umbrella) 

«•» ••• 

Chhatram. 


Cbipa (to sqiieezej press) ... ... ; 

GMpa. 


Cbt (to kiss) 

... 

Chumha. 


Dapda (stick) 

... 1 

Dapda. 


Datrom (sickle) 

... ■ .... 1 

Datram. 


Dam (tree) ... 

... ... |. 

Bam. 


Daaye (sacrifice) 

. .* ... : \ 

Banam. 


Bali (Pulse) ... 

... ... 1 

Bali. 


Banti (handle) 

, ... . ■ ... j 

Bapda* 


Daai (servant) ... 

,...■1 

Basa (maii-sorvant). 

Basi (female-servant.) 


Damkoon (bullock) 

... : 

Bamyakam. 


Bisnm (country) 

i 

Desani. 


Bai ) ; 

> (Elder sister) ... ... | 

I)idi ) j 

Dayadi. 


Gonja (cow) pn 
shed)]. 

:■ I 

Gon?a-oya (cow- 

[Prakrit Gona (cow)] 


Binaki (daily) ... 

... 

Daxaika. 


Dili (stone) ... 


Brishat. 


Duku (pain, sorrow) 

..... ■■ . ^ 

j ^ulikh®'’ 


Butam (go-between, 

match-maker) ... 

Dntam (messenger). 


Enga (mother)... 

... 

Angada. 


Gidi (vulture) ... 

... 

f Gridhra^ 

(: Gridhini. 


Gohon^o (crowd) 

... 

Gosanda (fiock). 


Gotha (herd of cattle) ... 

Gostha (Ben. Goth). 


Baku (fish) ... 

t « i ««* 

Saknl, Sakali, Salki. 


Hob (son) 

■■■ , t4* 

Sunu. 
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Munbabl 

vSAMKBIT.: . 

Jalom (aefc, cobweb) 


Jalam. 

Jom (to eat) ••• 

... 

Jam. 

Kami (work) 


Kama. 

Kau (crow) 

••• 

Kaka. (Hindi, Kaua). 

Kiri^Lg (to buy) 


Kri (to buy)i Kmyam (buying). 

1-K5ring (to *ell) 


Vi-Kri (to seb). 

Ka-asom (cotton) 


Karpasam. 

Kumkul (potter) 

... 

Kumbhakara* 

Kadal (plantain) •«« 

... 

Kadalx, 

Kakla (talk) 


Kakali (make noise). 

Kartal (cymbal) 


Karat alam. 

Kabni(atory) ... 

... 

Kahiui. 

Laiji^a (laugb ; to be merry) 


Nanda. 

Linijlum (small spinning-wheel) 


Ninijam. 

Mara (peacock) ... 

... 

Mayura. 

Madkam (JSatsia latifoUa) 

... 

Madhukam* 

Manchl rcliair)... 

*»« 

Mancha. 

Mad (bamboo) .. 

... 

Madana. 

(rice) ... 



Maiilidoa (platformi booth) 

... 

Maij^^apa. 

Mirdang (a small earthen drum) 

«*. 

Mrxdanga. 

(sheep) ... 



Merom (goat) ... ..t. 

... 1 

Medhram. 

Nari (pulse) ... 

.... 1 

Nadi. 

Pftha(plo ughshare) 

■ 

Hala (Beng. Phal) . 

Pasra (smithy),*, 

... 

Prasara. 

Pa^i (mat) ... 

»..j 

Patta (Beng. pati). 

Plrkom (bedstead) 


Paryamkam. 
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MmmM, 

SajrsKEK. 


Parom (across). 

«•« 

Param 


Pata (to throw dowE by inserting 
kg into anotlier^s)* 

one’s 

Pata (to throw down). 


. Piigidgi: (verandali) ■. 

... 

Pijpdam. 


■ ' PilM (spken) ' A.., 

*»• 

Pliha. 


Puri, (mneli) .*• 

EahM (Cajanm InMcus)*,, 

• •• 

Puma (full). [Beng* Puro, Minidi 

Para], 

Arahara, 

• , ..i 


Eandi (widow) ... 


Eaigtda, 


Easi (juice) ... 


Easain. 


Eini (debt) 


Einam. 


Sadom (horse) 


Swadi (horseman). 


Sakom (leaf) ... •*. 

»«• 

Sakam. 


Sar (afrow) 


Sara. 


Sany-uri (bull) 


Sapd»-usra. 


Sarjom {Bhorea rolusta) 

« • « 

Sarjam. 


Sabating (to bear) 


Saha (to bear) ( mhuii, h« bears). 


Sari (voice) 

... 

Swara. '■ ■ ■ 


Salan (bnrialplace) 

... 

Sma^ana. 


Sainundar (sea) 

... 

Samundra (H. Samundar). 


Sagari (cart) ... 


Baka^m. 


Si (to plough) ... ... 


M, 


Sinkiri (chain),.. 


Srinkhalam. 


Sisir-da (dew) 


Sisir-udaka. 


Sinduyi (vermilion) ... 


Sindura, 


Suku (happiness) ... 


Sttkham. 


Sukuri (pig) ... 


Sukara. 


Sutam (thread) 

»»•, . 

Sutram. 


Snnum (oil) ... 


Sneham. 
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SiKSKBiT. ■■ 

SUB utu (younger brother) ... 

Suiiu. 

Sen (to go) ... 

San (ef, Sena, one who goes.) 

—tan (to remain) ... 

Stha (to remain) Sfchan (place.) 

Toya (mills) ... ... 

Toya* 

Tarauri (a word) .... 

TaraharL 

Tata (grandfather) 

Tata. 

Tuld (balance, to weigh) . 

Tula* 

Tulam (cott3n) 

Tulain. 

Turam (post ; pillar) 

Toranam. 


AppaaiiK II. -Prabable Sanskrit Words in Mnndari. 


Aing, Ing(I) ... 


— 

Ahum. 

Achn* (to sneeze) 



Harchhi. 

Alang (toiigne)... 



A-ithanam. 

Anchn (to command) 



Ajna. 

Ang (morning) 

... 


Angs.ikam. 

Apu (father) 



Abuka (Prakrit) [ef. Gawari Hindi, 
aba.] 

A si (to ask) 



Asanka. 

Amha-rob (orphan) 



Amba-biyog (motherless.) 

Bain (mad) ... 

• ft 

... 

Batula. 

Barki (wrapper) 

... 


Barakam. 

Bigrao-tan (spoilt) 



Bikritam. 

Bir (jungle) 



Birina, bira (wasteland.) 

Bttti (navel) 

• p« 


Bndhna. 

Bill (to be intoxicated) 

... 

»«» 

Bihwsla. 

Bulnm (salt) ... 



Biram. 

Botom (frighten) 


♦tt ' 

Bhitam (frighten 4), 

Bu-n (hark of a dog) 

»** 


Bnkka* 
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Mxthbabl 

. Saksebit., 

Beds (cheat) ... 


Bheda. 

Boko (joEnger brother) 

— 

Arbhaka, Bhratrika. 

Bora (dirty water) 

... 

Bari (water.) 

Botom (frighten) 

... 

BMtam (frightened.) 

Da (water) ... ... 

... 

Udaka. 

Dere 1 



> (to have sexiiarinter course) 

Dadaka, Dadba. 

Depere ) 


( Dal ^ to crush. ) 

Dal (beat) 

... 

( Da (to cut.) 

Diini (lamp) *«,. 


Dip. , 

Era (female) ... 


Eda (female sheep.) 

Idan (early) ,«« 


Idaniih (now.) 

Karba (plongb -handle) 

... 

Ksrapala. 

Kapi (axe) ... 


Karapatra (saw.) 

Karad (spindle) ••• 


Karakn-dspda. 

Kare (oil-cake) ... 

... 

Kalka. ' 

Kantom (brim of a vessel) 


Karpantam. 

Eatu (knife) 


Karti. 

i Lai (stomach)... 


Nadi (c£, Bengali, Nari'bbnri or Lapi- 
bhupi, entrails.) 

Ley© (tongne) ... 

•*« 

Lehanam. 

Lija (cloth) 

Mered (Iron) ... ; 

... 

Nichola. 

... 

Mandura. 

Kida (night) •«« 

... 

(cf. Nidra, sleep). 

Ori. (bonse) 


Dtajam, nta. 

Bill (open field) 

... 

Pitha. 

Pera (relative) #«« 


(Prakrit) Pariar (Sans. Parihar, family' 

Phiri (shield) ..i ... 

... 

Phalaka* 

Pnigidi (whit®) 


Pai^d^. 
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Sanskbit. 

Puru (ieaf-cup)*.. 

... 

Puta. 

Ra (fco cry, to weep) 

... 

Eu (to weep). 

E-ua (fever, iilne^) 


Eoga (disease), Euj. 

Samfom (gold) 

... 

Subar^am, 

Sasati (persecute) .*« 

... 

jSasati (persecutes, rules.) 

Saki (namesake) 


Sakha (friend). 

Sartim (true) ... ... 


Satyam- 

Seta (dog) ... *•* 


1 

Swa. 

Tayom (then ; afterwards) ... 

... 

'ratp"irain. 

Tayom utartc (at last) 

... 

Tatparam uttarata* 

Tetam (thirst, thirsty) ... 


Taptam. 

Ti (hand) 


Do. 

Ti-talka (palm of the hand) 

... 

Do-talaka ; Taptam tala. 

jPilmirii (a kind of oil seed)... 

... 

Tailam (oil) 

Tika (thread) ... 


Takku. 

Uti (lip) 

... 

Ostha. 

Appendix III.— Words conuno 

n in Muxidari and Bengali. 

Anida (to boil)... 


Eandha (Sans. Eandhanam). 

Ija (grandfather) 

... 

Aja (Prakrit Ajja,. Sans. Ir ). 

i-jl (grandmother) 

• •a 

Iji (Prak, Ajjue, Sans. Arya). 

Ibu, Isa (very) 

... 

Atisaya. 

Banda (embankment) ... 


Band. 

Bakauri (to talk) 

... 

Baka (H., Bakna). 

Ban (brother) ... 


Bhai (Sans. BhrM). 

Bes (good, well) 

... 

Bes. 

Bhadur (bat)... 

... 

Badur, 

DMa (elder brother) ,*♦ 

..♦■■I*--' 

DMa. 

Bafsi (fishiag-hook) ***. 

, ’.j ! ,•**». 

Bars! (Satis. Badiaa,) 
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Mutoabi. 



Bau-honjar (husband's elder brother) 


Bha-sur (-Bhai-sasur)- 

Bitar (inside) ... , .... 


Bhitar (Sans. Abhyantara). 

Buin! (younger sister) 


Bun (Prakrit, Bahini) 

Bon (Sans. Migini) 

jBusu (rice-straw) 


, 

Bhusi (husk) 

Chala (sieve) 


Chalan 

Chauli (rice) ... 


Chaul (Sans. Tandul) 

Chepta (flat) ... 


Ohapta 

Chifciri (a kind of bird) 


Titir 

Data (tooth) ... 


Dant (Sans. Danta) 

Dhelka, Dhela (clod of earth) 


Phela 

Bhinki (husking pedal) ... 


Dhenki 

Dura, Duri (dust) 


Dhula, ijhuli. (Sans, dhul) 

Dubao, Dubai (drown) ... 


Doha 

Duan (raisin) 


phuna (Sans. Dhapum, Hindi Dkuan) 

Dular (caress) ... 


Dhula! (Bdndi, DuiSr) 

0ao (sore, wound) 


Gha 

Goth (herd of cattle) 


Goth (Sant. Gostha) 

Gunga (dumb) ... 


GongaJ 

Hartim (defeat) 


' Hara 

He (yes) ... ... 

«»« 

m 

He {vocative^— ohl) ... 


He 

Hoba (happen) ... 

*«> 

Haoa 

Hisi (score, twenty) 

»•* 

Bis (Sans. Binia) 

Hold (air) 


Hawa 

Ini (he, it) ... ... 


Ini (he) 

(Santalia, uni, ona) "... 


Dni (he) 
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m.' 


Munmei. 


Jataa(caxe) .*• 


Jatan (Sans, ys tna) 

Kap (sheath)— 

... 

Khap 

Karad (spindle) 

... 

Karak-danda. 

Kaari (cry* make a neise) »♦. 

... 

Kaora (as in Kaora-Qho%t [Sans. 

K randan]) 

Kanthar (jack fruit) 


Kanthal 

Kami?i (maid-setvant) ••• 

... 

Kamini, Kamin (used in Manbhum and 
Baukura districts) 

Kama (b fide) ... 

... 

Kan’e (Sans. Kenya) 

Ko\si (fog) 


Kuasil 

Khali (mnstard cake) 

... 

Khail 

Khardu (slippers) 

... 

Kb a ram 

Kota (where) 

... 

Kotha 

Lagao (apply) — 

... 

Lagano 

Lagom (bridle)... «• 

... 

Lagam 

Mesa (to add) ••• 

... 

Alesa (Sans., Misrana) 

Meta (to efface) ••• 


Mep 

Moto (stont) ... 

... 

Mota 

Odad (damp) 

... 

Oda 

Okote (where) ... 

... 

Kotha 

0]*o (and) »•* **• 

#«« 

Aro 

Osar (breadth) ... 


Osar 

Paga (rope) ... 

' •«« 

Paga 

Pati (mat) 


Pati (Sins- Patta) 

Paii^^a (goad) ... ••• 

#•« 

Paina 

Pahal (ploughshare) 

'■■■. VI* 

Phal 

Pharchi (neat, clean) 


Pharsa (Sans. Pariskaram) 

Pachtao (to repent) 

... 

Pachtano (Sans, paschattai^) 

Pinira (cage) 


Pinjra (Sans, pinjara) 
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Fukhari (tank).,. 

Piajo (oaioB) ... 

Ra (to callj calling) 
Easuri (garlic) ... 

Banga (asinc) ... 

Boa (plant) 

Sai (kundred) ... 

Fanju (put in) ... 

Saman (front) ... 

Samrao (to prepare) 

Siri (ladder) ... 

Soben (all) 

Sopao (to make over) 
Taka (rupee) ... 

^ ipa (drop) 

Tupuri (cap) ... 

Toke (tken) ... 

Tkauka (rigkt).., 

Tunki (basket)... 

Tkompa (bmnck) 

Tkoy (beak) 
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Bekgah. 

Pukkur (Sans. Pufkkarim) 
Fiaj 

Ra (sound) 

Rasun 

Rang 

Roa (Sans. Eopana) 

Sai (Sans, satam) 

Saja 

Samne (Sans, sanmukkam) 
Samlao (Sans. Sambaranam) 
Sipi 

Sab (Sans, sarbam) 

Sapa (Sans. Sara arpaua) 
Taka (sans. Tanka) 

Tip 

Topor 

Take 

Tkik (Sans, stkiraka) 

Tuki 

Thopa 

Tkontk 




X.—ldentification of a Nalanda Stone 
Ima^e (with Plates). 

By Vinayatosa Bliattaoliaryya, M.A*, Researcli Seholar. 

The mutilated stone image (Kg. 1) now under discussion 
was discovered during the excavations carried out at Nalanda 
under the supervision of Dr. D. B. Spooner^ Deputy Director- 
General of Archseology in India, The stone fragment could 
not be identified and it was regarded so long as an interesting 
piece of arohaological problem. It is the lower portion of a 
complete image and represents a goddess trampling upon the 
prostrate form of Ganeia^ accompanied by a miniature figure 
holding a broken thing, which appears at first sight to be a rod 
or the handle of some object. Various scholars suggested 
various theories by way of explanation. Some considered it to 
be a Jaina image, some Hindu, and others regarded it as a 
Buddhist image. That the figure trampling upon the Hindu 
Ganesa, the bestower of perfection, cannot be Hindu seems to be 
certain. And because the image was discovered in a centre of 
Buddhist culture, it is reasonable to take the image as belonging 
tp the Buddhist form of worship. Even if we take the figure 
to represent a Buddhitt goddess, the hopelessly mutilated state 
of the image does not admit of a correct identification. In the 
Sadhanamala, a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals in Sanskrit, 
however, we find the description of a deity of the name of 
Aparajita, who is described as trampling upon Ganesa. The 
Dhyana as contained in the sSadhanamala is quoted as 
follows ; — 

Aparajita pita dvibhujaikamukhi nanaratnopa^obhita Gaua- 
patisamakranta capetadanabhinayadak§inakara grhitapa^atar-™ 
janikabxdayasthitavamabhuja, atibhayankarakaralaraudramukhi, 
ase|amtoiiir4aiam(aifi) Brahmadiduftaraudradevataparikaroceb- 
ritaochatra ceti f 
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"Aparajita is yellow in eomplexioDj two-armed, one-faced, 
IS decked in a variety of gems ; she tramples upon Gajp^apati 
(or Gane^a), exhibits the gesture of dealing a slap in the right 
liand^, and carries the noose round the raised index finger of the 
left hand resting against the breast; her face is terrible, awe- 
inspiring and ferocious and she is the destroyer of all evil 
tings ; hei parasol is raised over her head by the wicked and 

terocioiis gods, Brahma and others 


n accordance with the Sadhana, we find in this mutilated 
image, ^ t e goddess trampling upon Ga^esa and a two-armed 

fagare m the right holding the rod, which may be taken to 
present t e handle of the parasol. The parasol, aecor- 

ng 0 le Sadhana, should be raised over the head of the 
ptincipa goddess by the gods, Brahma and others. Now, the 
go s e ongmg to the Brahma group are four in number. They 
are Brahma, Vi§;iu, Siva and Indra. Brahma has four faces 
0^ iva and^ ^Isauare four-armed. But as the parasol 
eaaei m this ease is neither four-faced nor four-armed, he seems 
o e ndia, who is credited with one face and two arms. That 
ludra was regarded, in the Buddhist Pantheon, as the profes- 
sional parasol bearer is evidenced by a large number of Buddha 

mages, where both Brahma and Indra appear, the latter holding 
the parasol. 


If, for argument's sake, the identification of the broken 
image with Aparajita were correct, we should expect to find in 
the upper half (if the image were intact, of course,) the face of 
a goddess in an angry mood, displaying the Mudra of dealing 
a slap in the right hand and the Tanjani with the noose in the 
left ; and a parasol above her head in continuation of the broken 
handle, held by Indra. But alas ! the image is hopelessly 
mutilated, and nothing can be asserted with a grain of emphasis. 

Last year, wuen I went to Nepal for the purpose of studying 
Buddhist Icouography as current there, I asked a Vajracaryya, 
Pandit \ . Siddhihar§a by name, to supply me with a drawing 
or painting or a stone image of Aparajita. Neither a painting 
nor a stone image could he procure. But this devout Buddhist 
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priest after raasaolnog all the old albuns he h id in his possession, 
at last gave me a line drawing of Aparajita (Fig. 2). In it 
though the. parasol together with its bearer is absent, and the face 
of the goddess does not exhibit anger,' still, the prostrate form of 
Ganesa under her feet convinced me of the truth of the proposed 
identification of the Nalanda fragment with Aparajita. Even 
then, there was some doubt as no complete image of the goddess 
was forthcoming. 

Recently, however, I paid a visit to the Indian Museum 
with the determination to examine all the Buddihst images of 
the medieval period preserved in it. After the galleries were 
finished, I was informed that a large number of images still exist 
in the Museum flanking the sfcairoase leading to the office of the 
Archeological Section. I was tempted to reach the staircase 
through the galleries in the ground floor, but was refused admis- 
sion point blank by the guardian of the gate. Being undaunted, 
and notin tie least disheartened, I took the lift and appro.iched 
the staircase unobserired through the office. There, to my 
agreeable surprise, I discovered a complete stone imag’e of 
Aparajita (Kg. 3), which follows the Sadhana in all details. 
Mr. Dik§hit, Superintendent of Arch'Bology, Eastern Circle, 
was interviewed at onoe, I showed the image to him and 
asked for a photograph. Mr. Dikshit very kindly took a 
personal interest in the matter and I could secure a photograph 
of the limage with the paltiy sum of eight aunas. This photo- 
graph is reproduced herewith. 

In this image, it may be observed, the principal figure 
not only tramples upon the prostrate form of Ga^ie^a, but 
also, in accordance with the Sadhana, shows the Mudra of 
dealing a slap in the right hand, and the Tarjani with the noose 
gainst her breast in the left. Furthermore, Indra, standing 
on her right, raises the parasol complete with the rod and the 
circular canopy. This new disooveryj, however, left no room for 

Nalanda fragment proposed 

' 




Fig. 3. 


APARAJITA. 

( Indian Museum.) 
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This stone fragment illustrates graphically the /ne« % (?) 
attitude of the Buddhists towards the gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon. Ganeia is uniformly designated with the epithet of 
Bighnaot “Obstaele by the Buddhists, who in order to display 
the superiority of their own gods over the gods of the alien faith, 
make a targe number of them trample upon Ganeia. The two 
Vikjampnr images of Parnasavari, the Indian Museum figures 
of Par:nasav.iri and Aparajita the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat 
bronze of Bighnantaka, the Dacca SShitya Parisat stone image 
of Mahapratisara are instances in point. 

Nay, the Buddhists went a step further. They made a large 
number of their gods and goddesses trample under their feet the 
four highest Hindu gods, Brahma, Visnu, l§iva and Indra, who 
were uniformly designated as the four Mara» or “ evil ones” by 
the Buddhists. Sometimes even their consorts, Brahmaiii, Laksmi, 
Farvati and iSacI, are brought in and disgracefully represented. 
The descriptions of Vidynjjvalakaralh Vajrajjvalanalarka, 
Prasanna-Tara are some of the many instances In the 
Bodh-Gaya image of Trailokyavijaya, the god has been repre- 
sented as treading upon the head of Siva and the bosom of Gaori, 
both lying prostrate in opposite directions. It is a matter of satis- 
faction; however, that the Hindus never disgraced any of the 
Buddhist gods, but on the contrary regarded Buddha as one of 
the ten Avataras of Visnu, 



XI.— Chronology of the Early Ganga 
Kings of Kalinga. 

By G. Bamadas, B. A. 

A sufficiently large number of copper-plate grants of the early 
kings of the Ganga family of Kalinga have been discuvered 
till now. In every one of these, the year '>f the charter is given 
in the prosperous victorious era (5T^llTi?r 
which appears to he peculiar to this dynasty. When this era 
began is still to be settled, though several scholars had 
attempted to tletermine it. 

Dr. Fleet amongst them worked at it with great zeal ; and 
Dr, Hultzsch and others that edited the grants of some of 
these kings, avoided to make any suggestions for settling the 
epoch of the era, because Dr. Fleet had undertaken the 
work. Dr. Fleet, in every Kalinga grant he happened to ^ edit, 
threw a suggestion based on paleography or identification of 
persons or both. But at last in hi^ article on the Parlakimidi 
plates of Maharaja Indravarma,^ he summed up all these and 
arranged a scheme which is quoted in full below : — 

“ As regards the era in which the dates of this inscription 
and of the two Chicacole grants is recorded, I can do little more 
than repeat what I have already said, viz. that it is evidently 
the Gangiya era specifically mentioned under that name,”' but 
apparently only in connection with a conventional date — in 
a grant of the Maharaja Devendravarman and another of the 
Maharaja Satyavarman, both of which are dated in the fifty "> 
first year of the era I have also a grant of Devendravarman, 
which is dated genuinely in the two hundred and fifty-fourth 
year of the era. The epoch of the era still remains to be deter- 
mined. But in publishing the Chicacole grants I wrote ^ It is 


^ Indian Antiquary Yol. XYI. 1887, 
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possible tbat the Mabamja IndraYarman of this grant (of ^ 
the year 1£H) is identical with the Adhiraja India, who is men- 
tioned in the Godavari grant of ^ the Eaja Prithivimula as 
combining with other chiefs and overthrowing a certain India- 
Bhattaraka. This Indraka-Bhattarta must be the Eastern 
Chalukyan of that name, the younger brother of Jayasimha I 
(saka 549 to 579 or 582) and the father of Vishnnvardhana II, 
(laka 579 to 586 or &ka 582-591). This is the period to which 
all the three grants issued in the name of Indravarman may 
be allotted on paleographical grounds— as far as such evidence 
can be applied. As I have previously intimated, the clue 
to the date may perhaps be found in the record in line ten 
of the grant of the year 128, of an eclipse of the moon on 
the full-moon day of the month of Margasira (November- 
December). The saka years that I have quoted above represent 
A.B. 627 to 670. But owing to the possibility of the Indra- 
Varman who is connected with the history of India- Bhattaraka 
being the granter of the present charter of 91 — -not of the 
charters of 128 and 146— the later limit of ^aka iamvat 591 
as regards the second Indravarman, may have to be brought 
down fifty-five years later to saka samvat 646 or a.i>. 724-25. 
Taking the extreme limits of a,i>. 627 to 725 and allowing 
a margin of a few years on either side, the lunar eclipse 
mentioned in ^ihe grant of the year 128 may be any one of 
the following*.— 

30tli Kovember 
20fcli Kovember 
9tb December 
1st December 
19tb Kovember 
lOtb November 
1st December 
lOtb November 
22nd November 
Iltb November 
2nd December 
22nd November 
2nd December 
3rd December 
12tli November 


A.D, 
... 624 
... 625 
... 626 
... 643 
6M 
... 653 
... 662 
... 672 
... 690 
... 691 
... 7^08 
... 709 
... 719 
... 727 
... 737 
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ABd ooBpled with -the' ellipse, the 'record in line -19 of the 
f resent graoty that ia the 91st year of the era, the month Migha 
iackded- thirty solar days— which is not always the case*---may 
very possibly enable ns hereafter by means of detailed eal** 
enlations to determine precisely which of the eclipses mentioned 
above is the one intended. 

Thus a period in which the beginning of the Kalinga era 
may possibly fall, is fixed ; and from it are to be selected those 
years, the Margasira months of which had Innar eclipse. With 
the help of the other astronomical occurrences recorded in the 
grants, the first year of era has to he arrived at. The following 
are the recorded events other than ( ! ) the lunar eclipse on the 
paurnaman of Maitgasira mentioned in the charter dated 
on 1 5th Chaitra of the l^Hth year. This eclipse occurred in 
Margasira of 127th year. (2) 80th solar day in the month of 
of the 91st year; the data already noted by Dr. Fleet, 
Other astronomical data given by the Kalinga grants are : — 

(1) In the Kalinga grant of Devendravarma dated 25]8t 
year is recorded a solar eclipse.^ 

(2) The AlamanJa Plates of Anant. iwarnaa records a solar 
eclipse in the S04th year.^ 

(S) A solar eclipse in the 351st year is recorded in the 
Parlakimidi grant of Satyavanna.^ 

(4) The Chicacole plates of Devendravarma^ dated in 
the 183rd year carefully exammed show that the 7th 
thithi of the bright half of the month of Magha in 
the year 182 must have been Kshaya thithi. 

This is not sfeited in the charter itself and therefore requires 
a little explanation. A grant of land is said to have been made 
on the 8th thithi of the bright half of iiagha, when the sun 
was in his northern progress 

the grant is dated 20 Sravana of 183rd year. The month 

IkatYoi. xiiL p. 

a Ep, Ina. Yol. III. IS^o. B* 
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of Magha in 17111011 the gift was actually made, belonged to the 
182nd year. The 7th thithi of the bright half of Magha is 
the Ratha-saptami, sacred for bathing and for religious 
endowments. QjlanCOT gSETTg The 7th thithi 

of the bright fortnight of Magha is equal to an eclipse of the 
snap This is also called 'Visoka-^aptami and Sarkara-phala- 
i^aptami,^ The grant recorded in the Kalinga charier of Indra- 
varma® must also have been made on the Ratha-saptami daj of 
the year 14 j 6, though the specification is only M^ha-saptami, 
without the mention of the bright fortnight. That a grant 
be made on the 8th thithi, as in the plates of Devendravarma, 
the thithi next to the Eada-saptami, is unusual. Though this 
thithi is called Bhishmashtami, no gifts are prescribed on that 
day. Therefore it suggeststo me that the 7th thithi must have 
ended before sunrise. Such Ratha-saptami is said to be more 
sacred than the Saptami which continues even after Sunrise 

I The 6th thithi continues for two ghatikas after sunrise on 

I the previous day ; then the Saptami (begins and) ends, by being 

I Kshaya, before dawn on the next day/^ This Saptami is the 

■ holiest. Such must have been the gift recorded in this grant 

: and therefore only it is said to have been made on the 8th 

thithi. This Kshaya Saptami may be taken as a correct 
1 astronomical test. 


In ally there are now six astronomical facts recorded in 
the grants of the early Kalinga kings ; with their help can ba 

AlTf; tJ'iaoT* rcrlTi/aTii "kVxO. Ana Irvrurt.c vitracr 
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6104 91 or 701sfc year. The saa enters Makara befor sunrise on 21st 
December and Kumbha on the 19th January before sunset, 
so there are only 29 days. 
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' fifteen years above suggested ly Dr, Fleet tad to be" • 
veriaed witt the data above given. - Oa page 402 is shown: 
tow test after test was applied and tow it is found oat 
that not even one year stands all the tests. From thiSj, it is 
seen that the period suggested is incorrect and the Indravama 
of the grant dated in 128 th year cannot belong to the period 
above suggested ; nor can he be identified with Adhiraja Indra, 
mentioned in the Godavary grant of Baja Prithivimula. 

The scholars that have edited the Kalinga grants before, 
presumed that the Kalinga era was merely conventional and 
was not connected with any epoch-making event that might 
have happened in Kalinga in ancient days. It is this presamp- 
tion that lead them to presume also that the characters of the 
grants they had edited, belonged to the seventh and latter 
centuries. 

A careful study of the grants of these Ganga Kings shows 
that the name they had used for their era had some slgnificaneej, 
which heeame involved in obscurity at this distance of time. 
The first document to mention the era ( 

) is the Urlam grant of Hastivarma.^ This is also 
the first document to mention that the King was a devout 
worshipper of the Gokarna swami established on the summit of 
mount Mahendra. Chandavarma/ IJmavarma and Nanda- 
prabhanjanavarma appear to have been Kings of Kalinga 
prior to Hastivarma. For, they were the Kings of Kalinga 
and they were the worshippers of the parents'* feet,^ Chanda- 
varma and Umavarma had their seat of government at Singipure 
(Chicacole taluk, Ganjam District) and Nandaprabhanjanavarma 
changed it to Sarepally (Parlakimidi taluk). In the time of 

^ Madras }Sp» Eep. 1920. App. A.Ko.S. 

s Blp. ina. Tol IV. IVo. 16. 

s Ep. Ina.Yol XIII. No. 2. 

^ Tamil and Sans. Ins. by Burgess, Ko. 16. 

s Cliandavarma w as ^ Bappa-bhatfcaraka-pada-bbakfcalx ' ; TJmsvarma was 
^ Bappa-piUia-bbaktabi ; ' and HandaprabbanjanTarma was Mafca^pifcf.padaDti 
dhyataV wlncli is also the title borne by Hastivarma and his successors- All 
mean the same thing. 
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Hastivarma ^nd afterwards their capital is said to have been 
Kalinganagata:^ All these facts pnt together show that these 
Kings^ haviog first established at Singipiire (Sinhapura) 
gradually tried by their prowess to get hold of Maheiidra hill, the 
landmark ever spoken of in connection with Kalinga. Having 
obtained the possession of Mahendra hill, they began to ezteod 
their power southwards and northwards. All these points are 
fully discussed in my paper on H istorleal Geography of the 
Kaiinga of the Gaugas/^ From this it appears that the power 
and kingdom of the Gaugas were prospering. Thus the epithet 
^prosperous^(H^^S|'5ff;i) was significant. The epithet ^victorious^ 
also must denote some victory on which the kingdom was 
founded. 

The Kaiinga ruled over by the Gaagas was quite different 
from the Kaiinga of the Asokan times.^ The Kaiinga of the 
Gangas being connected with the Mountain Mahendra was 
quite different from that subdued by the Great Mauryan 
Emperor, which was not mentioned to have included the 
mountain. But the chief town of the country is found named 
along with the mountain in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. It is also stated in this pra^e^ti that Swamidatta 
was the king of both Pishthapura and Kaiinga.^ At the time 
when Samudragupta lead his armies against the countries on the 
east co^st, Kaiinga appears to have been under the sway of the 
king of Pishthapura, a foreigner. The Ragolu plates of Sahti-^ 
varma * further corroborates this state of the country. The king 
though a scion of the Vasishtipntra family of the Magadhi 
stock, called himself ^the lord of Kaiinga^ and had his capital 
at Pishthapura, the modern Pithapuram.® In this document, 

^ The site cf this Kalinga-nagara is discussed in my paper on “ The Historical 
Geogi'aphy of the Kaiinga of the Oanga Kings'^ contributed to the qnarteily 
journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

® Samapa or the Asokan Kaiinga j Ind. Ant. April 1923. 

* Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. ' 

^ Bp. Ind. Vol. XIL ISTo.!, 

5 There are other facts a^so to show that S^kfci-ynrroa was not of the family 
of the Gangaa. He does not bear the title of Bappa-pada^bhaktaK like Chanda- 
varma and Bmav&rma ; nor does he bear the title of Mata-pitr-pada-anudhyatah. 
' He hasititles not found for any of the Kaiinga Kings. Eis caijitai town itseU was 
beyond the limits of Kaiinga, 
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Kalkga was treated as a district, i.e* a part of tie wtole 
region that was uiider the swaj of Sakfcivama. ' By ■ the close 
resemblance of the characters of this document to those of 
the Brnhatproshtha plates of iUmavarma, it may be safely 
assumed that the Saktivarma’^s document belonged to the 
period when Kalinga saw the Gupta invasion march through 
it. Perhaps this Saktivanna was an ancestor of Swamidatta 
of the Allahabad inscription. 

The victory commemorated by the Kalinga era may be the 
one that released the country from the foreign rule of Pishtha- 
pura. That victory may be the victory of Samudragnpta 
over the King Svamidatta. Perhaps Samudragupta captured 
Kalinga and conferred it on one of the warriors that had been 
foilowing him in the expedition ^ and having received it, might 
have founded the Ganga dynasty • 

If this be certain, the year of the conquest of Kalinga must 
be within the period of Samudragupta^s accession to the 
throne, ie., A,D. 330 and his death, i.e. about a.d. 380 ^ i.e. 
between Saka 251 and 301. Secondly, Katnarnava I, the founder 
of the later Ganga family, Is said to have descended from the 
top of the Mahendra hill, and being accompanied by his four 
brothers, conquered one Baladitya and taken possession of the 
Kalinga countries. It is not at present possible to identify this 

1 Tte AUaiiabad Prasasti says that Samudragupta was 

Th s is translated as wliose (great 
good fortune was mixed with, so as to be increased by his) glory produced by the 
favour shown in capturing an I then liberating many kings of the soth. 

' But it appears to mean capturing and liberating and 

showing mercy, i.e, he Lib^'rated whom be had captured and to ethers be sh')wcd 
mercy. He might have got fame by capturing ar'.d then setting them free ; 
by also showing mercy to others. Showing mercy might be in placing one of 
his faithful followers on the conquered countries. 

® V. A. Smith : The Oxf ord History of Ind'a ** p. 151. The exact date of 
Samudragupta’s death is not known, but he certainly lived to an adi^anced age, 
and when he passed away bad enjoyed a reign, of* appire itly uninterrupted 

piosperitj for nearly half a ecu. ury, ; 
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Ballditya^'. . 'Sin^ is stated' that Kamamava had taken 'possess- 
sion 'Of the 'Ealinga eonntries^" it must have been after the death 
of Maharaja Satyavarmacleva that had issued the Ghieacole 
plates dated in 51st year of the Ganga era. , Taking 8,51si 
year to be the last year of Satyavarma^s reign/Kamarnava I 
seems to have ascended the throne 351 years after the foimcLhig 
of the era. ,' From' the statements made with ’■ regard .to the 
periods of rule of each king from Karnarnava I to Aaantavarma 
Choda Ganga Deva, in the latter^s Vizagapatam grant^ dated 
in saka 1040^ it is seen that Karnarnava I came to the throne 
in saka 65K So the earliest date that can be allotted to the 
fotinding of the era is saka 300 or a,d. 378. This falls within 
^aka ^51 — 301, the period we have arrived at above. 

With tha aid of Palseography, which is not a surer test though^ 
wo shall try to find out the period to which the initial year of 
the Kalinga era may be assigned. 

I have compared, letter to letter : 

(1) The Chicacole plates lof Devendravarma,^ son of 
Gunarnava, dated in 183rd year with the Gane^aghad 
plates of Dhruvasena I ^ of Sam vat 207 (Gupta era) 
(?) The Siddbantam plates^ of Devendravarma, son of 
Gunarnava, dated in 195tli year with the Abhona 
plates of Sankaragana (Kalachuri) Samvat 847. 
(3) The Purle plates of Indravarma,^ son of Danarnava 
dated in 149th year with the Podaguda inscription^ 
of the son of king Bbavadatta the characters of 
which are said to very closely resemble those cf the 
Mandasor inscription of the Gupta King Kumara- 
gupta of the Malava year 493 (j=!A.b. 437-38). 

In every case the characters of the Ganga plates are found 
to closely resemble those of the corresponding plates of known 
dates. ■ Gupta Samvat 207 corresponds to a.d. 526-27. So the 

® Ep Iiid. Yol. Ill No. 21 . ] 4 Ep. Ind. Vol.’ XIII. No. 10; 

-y. "lUih . No, 46. .1 ® Ep. Ind. VoL' IX. Nd. 45: 

« Madras Ep.Ylcp. 1021-22, Parfc IL p. 05. ' " 
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Cliicacole plates musts belong to- about this period. Since these ' 
plates belong to the ISSrd year of the Kalinga era^ the year 
526—183 or A.B. 343 must ' approximately indicate the begin- 
ning.of the era. , , , ; 

Kalachuri S'amvat 347 corresponds to,,, A.n. 595-6. The' 
Siddhantam plates, resembling these' Ab,h5aa plates must belong 
to, the same time. Since these plates are dated ,in the 195th 
year^ the beginnmg of the Kalinga era must have been about 
595 — 195 or A.D, 400. 

The Puiie plates, resembling the Mandasor InsoriptiDHf 
belongs to about a.b« 437. So the era must have been some- 
where near A.n. 437 — 149 or a.d. 388, 

From these observations it is found the initial year of the 
Kalioga era lies in the period A.D. 331 to A.n. to 400^ i.e. from 
Saka 253 to Saka 322. This is the period we have arrived at 
by the other two means. 

In this way also, we arrived at the same period as has been 
arrived at by the two other means above. I'he initial year of 
the Kalinga era appears to fall between a.d. 330 and a.d. 400. 
It cannot be earlier than a. d. 330 and later than a.d. 400. 

Since the reign and exploits of Samundragupta belong to 
this period, it is probable that he might have wrested Kalinga 
from Svamidatta and made it independent under a Ganga 
prince, who, being grateful to the Gupta sovereign, or being 
glorious of having secured the independence of Kalinga might 
have started an era to commemorate it. It may also be probable 
that the founder of the Ganga dynasty in Kalinga might have 
taken advantage of the weakened state in which the country 
had been left and founded a Kingdom there, reckoning the years 
of his reign from the time of Samudragupta^s Victory, perhaps 
to make others understand that he got authority under the 
credentials of the Gupta Sovereign.' The era thus started must 
been followed by his successors. 

Samudragupta^s conquest of the eastern countries did not pass 
away like a Simoon over a Persian desert s'weeping everything 
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Before it and leaving no sign bebind. The Maliaraja Maha- 
samanta Madhavaraya II^ acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Sasanka and used the Gupta year. This MadhaTaraya II was 
a king of Koagoda which is identified with Kong-u-t^o which 
was mentioned by Hieun-tsang to be to the north-west of 
Kalinga. When the Gupta era was followed in a kingdom 
lying to the north of Kalinga, what wonder is there if the 
benefits of the Gupta conquest were remembered in Kalinga. 

The expression Vijayarajya in naming the Kalinga era 
is therefore, significant, hut not conventional as many have 
thought it to be. It is shown above that the beginning of the 
era must be one of the years between a,d, SSO and a.b. 400 or 
Saka 2.52 and 322. 

The lunar eclipse mentioned In the plates dated in 128th 
year shall be the one that occurred in the Maigasira of the 
following ^aka years, 

398, S09, 416, 417, 418, 435, 436, 445. 

These are the years corresponding to the 127th year of the 
Kalinga era. Therefore the epoch year shall be one of the 
following 

Saka 271, 272, 239, 290, 291, 308, 309, 818. 

Taking these one after another, let us apply the tests of the 
solar eclipses. 

I, 251st year is said to have had a solar eclipse. The 
corresponding saka years are : Saka 522, 540, 641, 642, 559, 
560, 569. Of these there was a solar eclipse in Cbaitra of 
522 ,* in Vaisakaand Margasfira months of 540 ,* in the Chaitra 
month of 541 ; in the Asvina of 512 ; in the Vaisakba and 
Kariika months of 559 ; in Vaisakba of 560, and in Chaitra of 
569. Eliminating the years when there was no solar eclipse, 
we get the following saka years, one of which must have been 
the initial year of the Kalinga era : 271, 289, 290, 291, 308, 
309, 318, 

IL SOithycar o£ the Kalinga era is said to have had 
a solar e<*lip5‘'e : 

■I::';;:/, 
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Tt© corresponding saka year shall be i — 

§aka 575, 593, 594, 622. 

Of theje there was a solar eclipse 

in Ashadha and Fnsha of S75 
in Pausha month of 593 
in Pansha month of 594 
and in Adhika Ashadba of 

The correspon ding initial year of the era shall be one of the 
following 4aka 271, 289, 290, ^ 

IIL 35l6t year of the era in question shall be the following : 
saka 622, 641, 669, 

Since these 351st year is said to have had a solar eclipse/ 
let ns see which of the years had a solar eclipse. 

In the Adhika-Asadha month of 622 there was a solar eclipse 
In the Adhika- Ashadha „ „ 611 „ „ „ 

In the Jyestha and 

Margasira months of 669 ,» ,, „ 

The corresponding initial years in saka era are the following : 

271, 290, 318. 

From these the initial year of the era has to be selected by 
applying the other astronomical tests. 

IV. The month of Magha is said to have had 30 solar days 
in the 91st jeir of the Kalinga era. 

The 9 1st year from ^aka 271 is saka 362. In the Magha- of 
this year the sun entered Mukara (Capricornis) at 28 gh. 22 v. gh. 
on 18th December’, i.e. before sunset on that day ,* and the 
sun entered Kumbha (Aquarius) at 55 gh. 15 v. gh. on 16th 
January, i.e. after sunset. The solar month of Makara began 
on 18th December and ended on 16tli January both days 
inclusive. There are in all 30 days in that solar month. 

The 91st year from saka 290 is saka 381. 

In this year the sun entered Makara at 23 gh. 21 v gh, on 
19th December as the sankranti happened before sunset. 

The 19th December of saka 381 was the first day of the 
month of Makara. The sun entered Kumbha at 50 gh. 21 v. gli. 
on 17th January of the same saka year j it was after sunset ; 
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therefore 17th January was the last day of' the Makara monthss 
So the solar month extends from 19th December to 17th Jamiary 
both days inclusive. There wore 30 days. 

Similarly in the laba year 409 which is the 91st year from 
818 the sun enters Mabara at 11 gh. 33 v. gh. on the 1 8th 
December and Kumbha at 88 gh. 34 v* gh. which is after sun- 
set. In this year also there were 80 days in the solar month of 
Mabara. ■ 

So by this we find that the 91st year from laba^ 271, 381 
and 409 had 30 days in the solar months of Magha or Mabara. 

Then we must apply the last test of the Kshaya 7th thithi 
in the bright half of Magha of the year 183 of the Kalinga era. 

Firstly. — The ^aba year 371. The 183nd year from this is 
^aba 453. In the month of Magha of this year, 6th thithi of 
the bright half ended at 0 gh, 36 v. gh. (Lanba time) on 31st 
December. Then the 7th thithi began and ended before sunrise 
on the 1st January. Therefore there was the 8th thithi at the 
time of sunrise on the 1st January and it continued into the 
whole of that day. Thus the 7th thithi of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Magha in ^aba year 453 was Kshaya. 

Secondly. — The saba year 390. The 183nd year from this 
is 473. In the bright half of Magha of this year the 6th thithi 
of the bright half of Magha ended at 37 gh. 40 v. gh. 
on 80th December. Then the 7th thithi began and ended 
at 35 gh. 13 V. gh. on 31st December, then the 8th thithi 
began at 84 gh. 13 v. gh. on 1st January. Thus the 7th thithi 
was not Kshaya in ^aba 473. So the saka 390 cannot be the 
beginning of the Kalinga era. 

Thirdly. — ^The saka year 318, The 183nd year from this 
is 500. In the bright fortnight of this year the 6th thithi 
ended at 19jgh, 13 v. gh. on 19th January; then the 7th 
thithi begm and ended at 8 gh. 34 v. gh. on the 30th 
January ; then the 8th thithi began and ended at 12 gh, 
0 v. gh. on the 21sfe January. Thus the 7th thithi of the bright 
fortnight of Magha was not Kshaya in the saka year 500, 
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Jherelore tile Saka 'jear 318 cannot be tbe ’starting point of tbe 
Kalinga .era.' 

Thus it is seen tbat on the Panrnamasi of the month; of . 
Margasira of iaka Samvat 398^ the 127th year of the em;, there 
was a lunar eclipse ; in saka 522, the 271st year of the era there 
was a solar eclipse j in saka 575, the 304th year of the era there 
was a solar eclipse p in saka 622, the 351st year of the era there 
was a solar eclipse ; there were 30 solar days in the month of 
Magha of 4aka 362, the 9ist year of the era ; and, lastly, the 
7th thithi of the bright half of Magha was Kshaya in saba453, 
the 182nd year of tbe era. All these tests are satisfied by the 
saka year 271 or a.b. 3 19. This was the year when .the Kalinga 
era was initiated. 

Vincent A. Smith says that Samudragnpta^s invasion 
must have ‘ended by A.B. 850. /^This wonderful campaign, 
which involved two or three thousand miles of marching through 
difiBciilt country, must have occupied about two years at least, 
and its conclusion may be approximately in A.B. The 

year a.d. 349, which we have found out to be the beginning 
of the ‘Victorious^ Kalinga era, falls within the period of 
Samudragupta's conquering march; it appears that the G upta 
conqueror subdued Kalinga in A.B. 349 and that the Ganga 
Kings started their era to commemorate the Victory of ^Samudra- 
gupta over Svamidatta ; because this victory must have obtained 
the independence of Kalinga. So the expression ^Vijia-rajya^ 
used for naming the years appears to signify the independence 
obtained by Kalinga by the victory of Samudragupfa over the 
Svamidatta who was king of the kingdoms of Pishthapuraka 
and Mahendragiri Koutturaka, at the time of the invasion. 

Since the beginning of the Kalinga era is determined to be 
saka 271 or a.b. 349-350, it lis necessary to settle in what 
month the year began and in what fortnight the months began 
i.e. if the months were calculated from new moon to new moon 
or from full moon to full moon. 


^ Early History of India by Y. A, Smitb. 
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'/'i rTo ddtermmey what m begaa the year of the Gaogas we 
have no sufiB-oient data. Since it is generally calculated from 
Chaitra lunar month, we may presume that the Kalinga Kings 
also began their year with this month. Nextiy, to determine 
whether their months were amantas or purni mantas, there are 
some grants of these kings that furnish us with data. 

First of these is the Kalinga grant of Indravarma dated 
on the 10th of Magha of 146th year. This is a document issued 
to ratify a gift made with libations of water on Magha-saptami. 
This is evidently the 7th thithi of the bright half of the lunar 
month of Magha | for, this is what is called the Eadhasaptami 
and it is a ceremonial day. So, lOfch of Magha, the date of the 
grant, must be the 10th day of bright half which immediately 
follows an amavasya. It is also customary to count 30 days 
from new moon to new moon. Prom this it appears that the 
Magha month was amanta. The date of the grant in the 
Christian era is lObh January a.d. 496 and the date of the 
actual gift is 8th January on which day the saptami thithi began 
at 3 gh. before sunrise. 

The next grant is the Sidhantam plates of Devendravarmay 
son of Gunarnava : this is a grant given; on the 5th thithi of 
the dark fortnight of Sravana of the 195th year, in favour of 
a gift made with libations of water on the Dakshiuayana. The 
Kalinga year 195 is equal to saka 466 or a.u. 514-5. In this 
year the sun entered Cancer (Dakshinayana) at 44 gh. 24 v. gh. 
on 20th June. Since the sankranti happened after sunset, the 
ceremonies connected with it were performed on the 20th alone, 
and it happened to be the full moon day of A-shadha. The date 
of the charter is clearly stated to be the 5th day of the dark half 
of Sravana which begins after the new moon of Ashadha. The 
month of sravana is again amanta. It is equal to 25th July 
A.i>. 514. 

Urlam grant of Hastivarma is the third set of plates to 
give us a clue to determine this : the actual gift was made on 
the 8th thithi of the dark fortnight of Kartika which is also 
Krishnashthami; If the month of Kartika were purnimanta. 
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the dark fortnight ol Asvina (amanta) would te tke dark fort- 
migkt of Karfcika (purnimanta) . Then the Krlslma-aslithami 
would fall on the 8th thithi of the dark fortnight of Margaiira 
(ptmimanta) . But since it is stated clearly the Krishna-ash- 
thami of Kartika, the month must be amanta. The date of the 
gift is 5th November a.b. 4S9. The date of the charter being 
8th thithi of the dark fortnight of the month of Kartika, it is 
equal to 6th Novemher a.b. 439. Thus this ^Kartika also is 
amanta. ' 

In this lights the dates given in figures in the following 
grants clearly show that they denote the number of days expired 
from the new moon day of the preceding month. 

m Parlakimidi plates of Indravarma dated on the SOih 
day of Magha of the 91st year. The 80th day is 
clearly amavasya, the last day of the lunar month of 
Margasira, 

(3) Kalinga grant of Indravarma dated on 15th Chaitra 
of the 1^8th year. This is clearly the paurnamasi, 
16 days after the preceding new moon. The day 
when the gift was made is stated in words Margasira 
paurnamasi. 

(8) Parle plates of Indravarma, son of Danarnava : the 
gift was made on Kartika paurnamasi (in words) and 
the grant to ratify the gift is dated on 30th Pushya 
(in figures) of 149th year, 20th Pushya (amanta) is 
6th thithi in the dark fortnight of Pushya. 

(4) Chicacole plates of Grunarnava- s son, Devendravarma 
the gift was made on the 8th thithi of the bright half 
of Magha during the sun^s progress to the north and 
the charter is dated on 30th day of Sravana. 

It may not be out of place here to reduce the dates of the 
Kalinga grants to the corresponding dates of the Christian era, 

(1) Comerte plates of Chandavarma dated on 5th thithi 
of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the 6th year. 
The year may be taken to belong to the Ganga era. 
Then the date is equal to 35rd (Wednesday) February 
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A.D. . 356 whea tlie, 5tli thithi expires at: 6gli» S6¥»gk 
(meantime)* 

(2) Brohatproshtha plates o£ Umavarma dated oa 20tli 
Margaslra SOth year. If it be solar it is equal to 
7th NoYember A.n. 379. It is not possible to settle 
now whether it is solar or lunar. As we have 
already seen that the Gangas had amanta lunar 
months the date of. this charter cannot belong to the 
solar month. Then the date is equal to 31st October 
A.D. 379. 

(3) The Chicacole plates of Nandaprabhafijavarma : no 
date is given. But the King from his titles and the 
language of his grant may be assigned to the time 
after Umavarma. 

(4) Uriam plates of Hastivarma dated on the 8th day of 
Kartika in SOth year of the victorious and prosper- 
ing Ganga era. The gift was made on the 8th thithi 
of the dark fortnight of Kartika. It has already 
been shown to be equal to 6th October a.d. 429. 

(5) Atohyutapuram plates of Indravarma dated on the 

new moon of Chaitra of 87th year. But the gift 
was made ^with libations of water at i.e» 

uttarayana which is the day on which the sun entered 
the house of Makara. Because the date of the 
charter was in Chaitra of the 87th year, the gift 
must have been actually made on the Makara 
sankranti day of the 86th year. In this year, i.e. in 
^afca 367 or a.d. 435 the san entered Makara at 
10 gh. 48 v.gh on 19th December. The charter 
ratifying this gift was engraved on the new moon 
day of Chaitra amanta i.e. on Srd March a.d. 436. 

(6) Paxlakimidi plates of Indravannaj dated on the SOth 
day of Magha of 91st year. Dr. Fleet thought this 
to he the solar date ; if so, we have already found it 
to be 18th J anuary a,d. 441. As in other grants 
of the Kalin^ grante and also as in the other grants 
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(No, 5) of tMs' king tte date refers to tlie SOtli day 
of the, lunar, (amanta) month of Mag aa. So the date 
of the charter is 1 23rd January A,n. '441. This is 
thithi of the dark fortnight of Pushya (amanta) * 

In the light of the dates of the above grants, the date of tie 
Vizagapatam grant of Devendravarma son of Anantavarma 
becomes clear. The grant is said to have been given on the 
1st day of the first fortnight of Phalguna of the Ganga year 
254, to ratify a gift made! in connection with the ayana. It has 
been already shown that the Ganga months were amantas. 
So the month of Phalguna also was amanta and the 1st day of 
the first fortnight of the Phalguna was the 1 st day after the 
new moon of the month of Magha. The date is equal to 7th 
February a.b. 604, The gifc was actually made on the ayana 
which was clearly the Makara sankranti ; for it is generally 
called ayana. ftaifff: tjt.) This happened 

at 42 gh. 36 v.gh. (after sunset) on 19th December a.b. 603. 
The ceremonies connected with it were performed on the 
20th December. 

Thus it is established, on the hasis of the astronomical data 
furnished by the documents issued by the Ganga Kings of 
Kalinga, thatj the beginning of their era was reckoned from 
the saka year 271 or A.n, 349-50, It is also found that their 
months were counted from the new moon to the new moon, 



XII.— Boram Temple Inscription (with 

plate). 

By Dr. R. 0. Majmiidar, PI 1 .D. 

The subjoined inscription was found in a temple at Boram 
in the Manblium District. Mr, K. P. Jayaswal, m.a,, Bar.^at* 
Law, sent me a c.>py of the inscr iption and I also received a photo 
and an eye-copy of the game from Dr. A. C. Mitra of Purulia. 
The inscription contains five lines of writing. The language is 
Sanskrit^ but, in addition to many mistakes in spelling and 
grammar; it contains a strange peculiarity in substituting^ for 
m in at least three instances. The alphabet is of the Proto« 
Bengali type and does not seem to be earlier than the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century a.d. 

Text.^ 

L. 1. Sri-Rudra-Sisu jnarajah. 

L. %. Bali akshaa cha^ tibhua. 

L. 3. na-adhipati |1 Bali^ 

L. 4. Akshaa cha sihghasana. 

L. 5. Chakravartvih (] 

Translation. 

Mighty, undecaying, and lord of the three* worlds (is) the 
Crown prince, the son of illustrious Rudra. Powerful and 
undecaying is also the king on the Lion-throne. 

^ Rendered in correct Sanskrit the text will read as follows : — 

Sri Radra-Si^n-Yuvarajo baly-akshayaC-cha tribhnvanadhipatih j] Baly.akshah 
yal“Cha Simhasana^Chakravarti J, 

* The two cha^s in lines 2 and 4 are unlike the ^cha^ in ' Chakrsvartih (1, 5 j 

hat I cannot propose aoy other reading. Similarly the two in lines 2 and B 
arc different. 

® The right vertical stroke of Zais missing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONTBIBUTIONS 


I.—A Passages in Albernni’s India— 
A Nanda Era ? 

By Dr. R. €• Majumdar, PI1.D., Professor, Dacca 
University. 

In Chapter XLIX. of AlberanFs India {translated bj 
E» C. Sachau:) we find the following passage : — 

Between Sri Harsha and Vikramaditya there is an interval 
of 400 yearsj as I have been told by some of the inhabitants of 
that region ( Vol, II. page 5). 

Later on Alberuni further says :- ^^Now, the year 400 of 
Yazdajird, which we have chosen as a gauge^ corresponds to the 
following years of the Indian eras : — 

(I) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha, 

(^) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya^^ 
(Voh IL page!.) 

It is thus quite clear that Alberuni refers to an era, with 
an initial epoch somewhere about 458 B.c., which was asscci^jted 
with Harshavardhana. No such era is known lo; us, but it 
is difficult to believe that Alberuni drew upon his own imagina- 
tion in this respect. In the middle of the fifth century b.c. the 
only important political power in Northern India was that of the 
Sisunagas. If any era started from about this period, it must 
have very likely been started by a king of this dynasty. There 
is one king in this dynasty named Nandivardhana, who may be 
supposed to have belonged about this time and whose n^me 
Nandivardhana, strange enough, means the same thing as IJar- 
shavardhana. Is it likely that Nandivardhana fonnded an era 
which was later on confused with the era of Harshavardhana as 
both the names mean one and the same thing? It is note-, 
worthy that Alberuni knew the true epoch of the Harsha era. 
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properly so, called, for he refers to the Kashmirian caleodar, 
according to which Sriharsha ' was 664 years later than 
Vibramaditj^a (Vol. II. page 5). 

The: following passage in the YedarS,ve inscription of the 
ChS-lnkya king Tikramaditya- ' VI seems to refer to an era 
established by the king Nanda. /^'Having said ^ why should 
the glory of the Kings Vikramaditya and Nanda be a hindrance 
any longer ? he, with a londlj nttered command, abolished that 
(era) which has the name of Saka, and made that (era) which 
has the Chalukya counting/^ ^ 

Again, in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, reference 
is made to something having been done by the king 800 (or 113) 
years since the time of the Nanda kings. It is difficult to 
believe that people could recollect such long Intervals of time 
since the reign of a particular king unless an era founded by him 
were in continuous use. 

Now, if we look upon these 300 years as the years of an era 
started by Nandivardhana in 458 B.o, then the resultiug data 
would be 158 b.c. Strange enough, this is again quite in 
keeping with the date of Kharavela which we otherwise know. 

It is too early yet to pronounce any definite opinion regarding 
the correctness of the proposed interpretation. But it is 
sufficiently interesting to demand further investigation and this 
note is written with a view to induce other scholars to take 
up the subject, 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 447- Pleet adds the following note j 
** Bnt an ink -impression is still required, to gi\e tbe exact reading of the original, 
and to skew wliether it really contains any reference to King Kancla, and, 
presumably, to an era establisbod by bim/' I have not been able to asceitain 
whether the inscription has since been edited with a facsimile. 


II.— NeolitMc Writings in India j 
A rejoindep. 

By K. €. Ifajiimdars Baeca« 

. In liis' Note on the discovery of Neolitliio writings in ' Indiaj 
published in the last number of this Journal (June 19E3, 
page 282ff) Mr. Eama Prasad Chandi has observed that I have 
supported the theory of neolithic writings propounded by 
Professor D. E. Bhandarbar. He has made a partial quotation 
from a paper of mine to the effect that the facts and figures’-' 
produced by Professor Bhandarbar ^^go a great way towards 
demolishing Biihler’s theory of the Semitic origin of the Brahmi 
script and then examined the following facts and figures — ' 

(1) Marks on pre-historic pottery dug out in Hyderabad 

Cairn. 

(2) A neolith on which Professor Bhandarbar read the letters 
ma-j ay ta. 

(3) Another neolith on which Dr. Bhandarbar perceived 
four letters connected by one continuous line, but which 
Mr. Chanda correctly reads as five Arabic numerals. 

"Now the way in which Mr. Chanda lias introduced my name 
would appear to indicate that 1 have supported all these facts in 
detail. Mr. Chanda knows very well, however, that that is far 
from being the case. The remarks of mine quoted by Mr. Chanda 
occurred in a review w^hioli I wrote in 1919 on Mr. Chanda^s 
Memoirs on the Dates of the V otlve Inscriptions on the Stupes at 
Sanchi'’ (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India No. 1). 
Mr. Chanda argued in this paper that if ha is derived from 
Aramaic he turned upside down and from right to left, the first 
type of Im should be considered as more Archaic.’^ On this a^d 
similar arguments I remarked : But speculations on this line 
are of no use as the derivation of the BrMimi alphabet from the 
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characters from those of the Phoeoieiao alphabet, as siiggestecl by 
Biililer are far from beiDg oonelusiFely proved as yet; Quite 
recently the theory has been vigorously challenged by Professor 
!)•, R, Bhandarkar and he has produced facts and figures ..which, 
go a great way towards demolishing 

In the above extract I referred to Professor Bhandarkar’s 
lecture in the Calcutta University on the antiquity of Indian 
alphabet for none of his writings on the subject had yet been 
published. Professor Bhandarkar supported his arguments there 
by citing references to writing in early Indian, including Tedic, 
literature, and the other points noted above, though I do not 
recollect whether be mentioned the second neolith at that time. 

That the second neolith contains Arabic numerals nobody will 
probably doubt now. But that fact nlo^te proves nothing *— 
neither that Professor Bhandarkar^s contention about the high 
antiquity of Indian writing at once falls to the ground nor that 
Buhler'^s theory of the Semitic origin of Indian alphabet is 
at once established. I therefore still remain unrepentant and 
believe that Biihler^s theory is yet far from being a settled 
fact. It may be observed that Mr, Chanda has not seriously 
challenged the points (1) and (3) noted above. He has observed 
in the first case, that the practice of erecting megalithic monu'" 
meats still exists and in the second ease he has admitted that the 
only decipherable letter is reversed though he thinks that the 
SK>*ealled letters look more like scratches. 

I may further note that Mr. Chanda did not altogether 
discount the idea of a pre-historic origin of Brabmi alphabet even 
as late as February 1922^ the following extracts from the 
proceedings of the Archjoological section at the Second Oriental 
Conference will show ; — ^ 

Mr. Chanda pointed out that on the artifacts of the AziL^aa 
period there occur alphabetic forms which resemble some of the 
Brahmi signs.^^ ( p. LXSXVI ) 



NOTES OP THE QUARTEB. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Society’s Office on 
the 12th August 1923. 

Present : 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir E/ Muliiek (iu 
Mr. K. P.Jayaswal. 

Dr. Hariclaand Shastri. 

Mr. W. V. Duke. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. E. A. Home. 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting of the Council, held 
on the 2nd June 1923, were read and confirmed. 

2. The following new members were elected 

Moreswar Balwant Garde, Esq,, b.a. (Superintendent of 
Archssology, Gwalior State). 

Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi, Esq.;, b.a. (Assistant Super- 
intendent, Archseologieal Survey, Central Circle). 

Eai Bahadur Chuni Lai Bay, b.a. 

3. Read the proceedings of the meeting of the Libraiy 
Committee, held on the 15th June 1923, 

Eesolved (tj that the draft rules for the Library, as modified, 
be approved and adopted ; 

(li) that a temporary library assistant be appointed for two 
months on a pay of Rs. 60 a month ; 

(m) that the Honorary Librarian be appointed convener of 
the Library Committee. 

4. Considered and adopted the Society’s budget for 1923*24, 
as framed by the Honorary Treasurer, 
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5. Resolved that an account be opened -witli the Imperial 
Bank o£ India, Patna Braneb, in the name of the Honorary 
Treasurer, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, and that the funds 
of the Society be transferred thereto from the Honorary 
Treasurer’s private account. 

Resolved further that the question of jdacing part of the 
Society’s current balance on fixed deposit does not arise. 

6. Considered certain payments due to the Patna Law Press 
for printing. 

(t) Resolved that the bill for printing the March 1923 issue 
of the Journal (Rs. 3S3-8) he paid in full ; 

(ti) that Rs. 100 be paid for composing 48 pages of matter 
for the June 1932 issue, which it was afterwards decided 
to print elsewhere. 

7. Read and recorded letters from Sir Edward Gait and 
Mr. Walsh, who repiresented the Society at the recent centenary 
celebrations of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Resolved that the Secretary write to Mr. Walsh asking him 
for a copy of the paper which he read on that occasion, if 
possible for publication in the Society’s Journal. 

8. Resolved that an honorarium of Rs. 16 per issue be paid to 
Mr. Duff of the Government Press for work done in connection 
with the Journal outside his official duties and out of office 
hours, including the preparation of list of officers, etc., of the 
Society, table of contents and index. (See item 2 of the 
Proceedings of the last meeting of the Council.) 

9. Considered certain matters relating to the Society’s 
Journal. 

Resolved (i) that advertisements be not accepted for 
.. publication; 

(«) that a list of new accessions to the Library be published 
regularly ; 

(in) that books presented to the Society for review be sent 
to the Editor to arrange for having them reviewed 
in the Journal. 
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10. Eesolved that the authorities eoneerned be asked to 
supply the followiBg in exchange for the Society's publica- 
tions , 

(i) Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. 

(«) Journal Asiatique. 

' (m) Z.D.M.G. (Leipzig), ■ 

(if) Bulletin d'^Extrfeme Orient, 

( f? ) Publications of the Misee Guimet, 

Eesolved also that the Secretary write to Dr. Spooner asking 
that the Society may be placed on the distribution list for reports 
of all circles of the Archseological Survey. 

11. Eesolved that quarterly meetings of the Society be held 
for the reading of papers and discussions thereon. (See rule 8^ 
of the Society's rules.) 

E. HORNE, 

Honorary General Seorelary^ 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Society’s Office 
on the 25th November 1923^ 

Peesent, 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. MoPheisorij c.e.i., Vioe'President 
(ia the chair). 

The Hon'ble Justice Sir B. K. Mullick,. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Professor J. N. Sarkar^ 

Professor S. N. Majumdar Shastri. 

Mr. W. V. Duke. 

Mr. E. Horne. 

1. Confirmed, the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council held on the l&th August 1933. 

%, The following new members were elected : — 

E. Sathianathaier, Esq., m.a., x.t. (St. Joseph's College, 
Triehinopoly) . 

Benoyatosh Bhattacharyya, Esq., m.a. (University of 
Dacca) . 

B. P. Chandra, Esq., b.a. (Superintendent, Archseological 
Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta). 

Eev. Perry Park (T.M.C A., Patna). 

3. Considered letter No. 2487-E,, dated the 13th August 
1923, from the Ministry of Education on the subject of the 
purchase of old Sanskrit manuscriptsi 
Eesolved that the letter be recorded. 

Besolved further (1) that before the grant in question can 
profitably be utilised for the purchase of old Sanskrit manuscripts. 
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it will be needed to finance tbe publioation of the results of the 
cataloguing work already done, which will otherwise be valueless | 
(2) that Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Banerji be asked to take the 
work of publication in hand ; and (3) that further researches on 
the part of the Socieiy^s Pandit in Tirhut be stopped within the 
next three months; and his services utilised in connection with 
the preparation of a printed catalogue. 

4. Considered a letter, dated the 28rd November 1923, from 
Dr. A. P. Banerji Shastri regarding the purchase for the 
Society of an old Sanskrit manuscript entitled ChhandO'* 
vichitl/'* 

Eesolved that this be purchased (at a cost of Rs. 85) out of 
the Library grant ; and that the offer made by Dr. Banerji to 
edit the same, with notes and introduction and an English 
translation, he accepted. 

5. Considered and adopted the budget estimate of the 
Society for 1924-25. 

6. Considered a letter, dated the 17th September 1923, from 
the Society's clerk asking that he may be confirmed in his post. 

Resolved that he be confirmed, with effect from the date of 
his first appointment. 

7. Eesolved that a bicycle be purchased for the Society's 
ofSoe. 

8. Read and recorded a letter from Mr. J, A. Page, dated the 
18th August 1923, 

9. Read and recorded a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
David Praio; dated the 28th July 1923. 

10. Considered a letter from Rai Bahadur S, C. Ray, dated 
the 14th August 1923, asking for the use of the blocks and 
permission to reproduce certain plates published in the Society's 
Journal; 

Resolved that this he granted. 

IL Considered a letter from Mr, G. IL Wa’^sh, dated the 
20th September 1923, asking for permission to reproduce eertam 
pktes published in the Society's Journal. 

Resolved that the permission be grantM.- 
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12. Considered a letter, dated the ;-21st November 1928, from ' 
Professor J. N. Samadckr, asking for the use of the bloeks and 
permission to reproduce certain, plates published in the Soeietyk 
JouraaL 

Eesolvcd that this be granted, subject to the concurrence of 
the author wI,»ose article the plates were used to illustrate and on 
payment by Profej^sor Samaddar of a royalty equal to 5 per cent, 
of the cost of tl[.e blocks, 

13. Considered a letter, dated the I5th September 1923, 
from the Superintendent of AxchsBology, Jammu and Kashmir, 
proposing an exchange of publications with the Society. 

llesolved that the proposal be accepted, 

14. Considered a letter, dated the 24th October 1923, from 
the Director of the French School of the Far East, Hanoi, 
proposing an exchange of publications with the Society, 
beginning with the year 1920* 

Kesolved that the proposal be accepted. 

15. Resolved that Dr. Sten Konow, an Honorary Member 
of the Society, be supplied with a complete set of the Society^ 
Journal free of cost. 


16. Considered a letter, dated the 28th August 1923, from 
the Honorary Secretary, the Peace Memorial Association, 
Anantpur, asking that his Association may be supplied with the 



Society^ publications free of cost. 

Resolved that his request cannot be complied with. 

17. Resolved that a quarterly meeting of the Society be held 
in December 1928, at which Principal D. N. Sen will read 
a paper on Nirvana,^'’ and another in March 1924, at which 
Professor J. N, Sarkar will read a paper on Shivaji.^^ 

Resolved further that, if convenient to the President, the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society be held in March 1924. 

18. Considered the question of reproducing, for publication 
in the Society^ Journal, a map showing the residences, etc., 
along the river bank at Patna in the year 1812, 

Resolved that the map be reproduced, provided that the cost 
does' not exceed Rs, 410. 

' ^ E. SORNE, 

Somrary General Se€f$tar^» 




Proceedings of a Quarterly Meeting: of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at Patna Colleg:e on 
the 16th December 1923. 

1. The Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Mullick presided j and 
some 35 members and visitors were present. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — < 
Onbar Mai Jalan, Esq. 

Bhagvati Kumar Sinha, Esq. 

3. Principal D. N. Sen read a paper on Nirvan and 
Professor E. Sarma; Dr. A. P. jBanerjl Sastri and Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal took part in the discussion which followed. 

E. A. HOENE, 

Honorary General Secretary, 
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